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THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

MAHAYANA AND HINAYANA BUDDHISM, 
OR THE BODHISATTVA-IDEAL AND THE 
BRAY AKA-IDEAL AS DISTINGUISHED IN 
THE OPENING CHAPTER OP THE 
GANDAVYUHA* 

1 

When we come to the Gandavyilha after the Lankava- 
idra, or tlie Yaji’acchedlka, or the Panmrmna, or even after 
the Siuldliarma-Pundanka, or the SukMvatwyidiu, we find 
a complete change of the stage where the great religions 
drama of Mahayana Buddhism is enacted. There is nothing 
cold here, nothing grey, nothing earth-coloured, nothing 
humanly mean ; for everything one touches in the Ganda- 
vyuhn- shines out in an unsni'iDassable manner. We are no 
more in this world of limitation, adumbration, and obduracy ; 
we are miraculously lifted up among the heavenly galaxies. 
The etliereal world is luminosity itself. Here is no sombre- 
ness of earthly Jetavana, no disreputableness of the dry- 
"■rass seat on which the Lion of the Sakya probably sat 


The Gaiicjavyuha or Amtm'nsalca, comprehensively known as 
(hua-yen-eJdno) in Chineses represents a great school of Maha- 
.ina thnirght. Traditionally, the Sutra is believed to have been 
delivered by the Buddha while he was in deep meditation after the 
Eiilightomneut. In this Sutra the Buddha gives no personal dis- 
airses on anv subject excejjt giving the sanction, "Sridhu! Sadhu!” to. 
1 statements made by the attending Bodhisattvas such as Manjusri 
Samantabhadra, or emitting rays of supernatural light from the 
•ious parts of his body as required by the oeeasion. The Sanskiat 
■MlavyUha exclusively treats of the pilgrimage of Sudhami under the 
reetion of the Bodhisattva Manjusri. The young pilgrim-aspirant 
r Supreme Enlightenment visits one teacher after another, amouiit- 
^ to more than fifty in number. The object is to find out what 
f; . -itutes the life of devotion as practised by a Bodhisattva. 

. <f] 
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AYheii preaching ; here is no . group of shabbily-dressed 
mendicants listening to a discourse on the unreality of an 
individual ego-soul. When the Buddha enters into a certain 
kind of Samadhi, the pavilion where he is situated all of a 
sudden expands to the fullest limits of the universe • in other 
words, the universe itself is dissolved in the being of the 
Buddha, The universe is the Buddha, and the Buddha is 
the universe. And this is not mere expanse of Emptiness, 
nor is it the shrivelling-up of it into an atom ; for the ground 
is paved with diamonds; the ihllars, beams, railings, etc. are 
inlaid with all kinds of precious stones and gems sparkling 
brilliantly and each reflecting others giitteringly. 

Not only is the universe of the Gcmdainjulm not on this 
side of existence, but the audience surrounding the Buddha 
is not a mortal one. The Bodhisattvas, the yravakas, and 
even the w^orldly lords wiio are assembling here are all 
spiritual beings. Though the Sravakas and lords and their 
followers do not fully comjirehend the signification of the 
miracles going on about them, none of them are those whose 
minds are still under the bondage of ignorance and folly. 
If they were, they could not even be present at this extra- 
ordinary scene. 

How does all this come about: 

The compilation of the Gcmdavyuha was made possible 
owing to a definite change which took place in the mind of 
the Buddha concerning life and the world. Thus in the 
study of the Gaoujavyriha, Avhat is most essential to know 
is that the Buddha is no more living in the wmrld which 
can be conceived in terms of space and time. liis eonscioiis- 
ness is not that of an ordinary mind which must be regulated 
according to the senses and logic. Nor is it a product of 
])oetieal imagination which creates its own images andL;; 
methods of dealing with particular objects. The Buddha of . 
the Gcmdavyuha lives in a spiritual world. : ' 

In this world there is no time-division such as the past, v 
present, and future; for they have contracted theinsetei^'^ 
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into a single moment of the present where life quivers in 
its true sen>se. The conception of time as an objective blank 
in which particular events as its contents succeed one after 
another has completely vanished. The Buddha in the Chtnda 
thus knows no time-continuity, the past and future are botli 
rolled up in this present moment of illumination, and this 
present moment is not something standing still Avith all its 
contents, for it ceaselessly moAa^s on. Thus the past is the 
X^reseiit, so is the future, but this present in Avhich the past 
and the future are merged never remains tlie jireseiit ; in 
other words, it is eternally present. And at the centre of 
this eternal present the Buddha has fixed his abode Avhieh 
is no abode. 

As with time, so with space. Space in the Gandavj/uJiu 
is not an extension divided by mountains and forests, riA^rs 
and oceans, lights and shades, the visible and the invisible. 
Extension is here indeed, as there is no contraction of space 
into one single block of existence; but Avhat Ave haAT here 
is an infinite mutual fusion or penetration of all things, each 
Avith its individuality yet Avith something universal in it. 
A general fusion thus taking place is the practical annihila- 
tion of space AAdiich is recognisable only through change and 
dzAusion and impenetrability. To illustrate this state of 
existence, the Ganrjavyilha makes everything it depicts trans- 
parezit and luminous, for luminosity is the only possible 
earthly representation that conveys the idea of unwersal 
interpenetration, the lulling topic of the Sutra. A Avorld of 
lights transcending distance, opacity, and ugliness of all 
sorts, is the Avorld of the Gcmdavyulut, , 

With the anniliDation of space and time, there evolves 
a realm of imagelessnevss or shadoAAdessness (andhJidsa) , As 
long as there are lights and shades, the principle of individ- 
uation alAvays overAAdielms us human mortals. In the 
Gandavyuha there is no shadoAviness ; it is true, there are 
rivers, floAV'ers, trees, nets, banners, etc. in the land of purity, 
in the descrixition of AAdiich the compiler taxes his human 
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imagination to its utmost limits; but no shadows are visible 
here anywhere. The clouds themselves are luminous bodies 
— so many of them overhanging in the Jetavana of the 
Gandavyuha — which are described in terms of Mahayana 
world-conception. 

This universe of luminosity, the scene of interpenetra- 
tion, is known as Dharmadhatu in contrast to Lokadhiltu 
which is this world of pai^ticulars. In the Dharmadhatu 
there are space and time and individual beings as in the 
Lokadhatu, but they show none of their earthly characteris- 
tics of separateness and obduracy as are perceivable in the 
latter. For the Dharmadhatu is not a universe spatially or 
temporarily constructed like the Lokadhatu, and yet it is 
not utter blankness or mere void which is identifiable with 
absolute non-entity. The Dharmadhatu is a real existence 
and not separated from the Lokadhatu, only it is not the 
same as the latter, it is realisable when the solid outlines, 
of individuality melt away and the feeling of finiteness no 
more oppresses one. The Gandavyuha is thus also known 
as the Entering into the Dharmadhatu.” 

2 

What are then some of the chief changes of thought that 
have taken place in Buddhism enabling it to evolve a universe 
to be known as Dharmadhatu? What are those feelings 
and ideas which have entered into the conscionsness of the 
inhabitants of the Dharmadhatu? In short, what are the 
Mahayana qualifications of the Tathagata, Bodhisattva, and 
Sravaka ? As far as the opening chapter of the Gandavyuha 
is concerned, the following points may be noted. 

1. The one dominant feeling, we may almost assert, 
that runs through the text is an active sense of grand in- 
scrutable mystery (acinlya), going beyond the power of 
thinking and description. Everything one sees, hears, or 
observes in the Dharmadhatu is a mystery, because it is 
incomprehensible to ordinary sense or logical measurement. 
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Jetavana of so many square miles abruptly expands to the 
ends of the universe — does this not surpass human eoiicep- 
tion? A Bodhisattva comes from a world lyhv^ even beyond 
the furthest end of the universe, that is, beyond an oeean 
of worlds as innumerable as particles of atoms constituting 
a Buddhadand — is this not a wonderful event ’ And let us 
remind yon that this Bodhisattva is aeeoxn})aiued by his 
retinues as innumerable as the number of atoms constituting 
a Buddha-land, and again that these visitors are coming 
from all the ten quarters, aecompanied not only by their 
innumerable retinue>s but surrounded by luminous clouds, 
shining banners, etc. Depict all this in your own minds ex- 
ercising all the power of imagination that you can command 
— is it not really a most miraculous sight altogether trans- 
cending human thought? All that the poor writer of the 
Gandavyuha can say is ^dneonceivable’* {(ivinfyn) and '^in- 
describable’’ (anabhihipya) . The miracles x>^^i'formed are 
not of such local or x^artial nature as we encounter in most 
religious literatixre. Miracles so called are ordinarily a 
man ’s wmlking on water, a stieic changing into a tree, a blind 
man being enabled to see, and so on. Not only are all these 
miracles recorded in the history of religion quite insignificant 
in scale wdien comxxared with those of the (rimdavijTihu, but 
they are fundamentall,y different from the latter; for the 
latter are j^ossible only when the whole scheme of tlie universe 
as we conceive it is altered from its very basis. 

2. We are impressed now with the sjxiiutual powers of 
the Buddha who can achieve all these wonders by merely 
entering into a certain Samadhi. What are tliCvSe }.)owers? 
They are defined thus: 1. The sustaining and inspix’iiig 
Xjower {{fdhishthdna) which is given to the Bodhisattva to 
achieve the end of his life; 2. The power of working miracles 
(vikundfa) ; ‘1 The power of ruling (anuhhirva) ; 4. The 
X>ower of the original vow (purvapraindhdna) ; o. The powei' 
of goodness ijraetised in his former lives (purvasukrifahc- 
s(da'mida) ; 6. The power of receiving all good friends 
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{halyanamiiraixiri^^^^ ; 7. The poAver of pure faith and 
knowledge (sraddhdyajndoiavihidcIM^ ; 8. The ])Ower of at- 
taining a highly illuminating faith (liddrddMmnldynva- 
hhdsaprafilamhha) ; 9. The power of ]nirifying the thought 
of the Bodhisattva (l)odhis((tfv(ldJiyds(iy(tp(frm^ ; and 
10. The power of earnestly walking towards all-knowledge^ 
and original vows ( adhydsayasarvaj naf dpranidh d ii apnis- 
ihdna). 

3. The faet that it was due to the miraeulous })ower 
of the Samadhi attained by the Buddha which caused the 
transformation of the entire city of Jetavana inak(‘s one 
inquire into the nature of the Samadhi. According to tlie 
Gandavyfiha, the miracle was effected by the strength of a 
great compassionate heart {mcdid’karund) which constitutes 
the very essence of the Samadhi ; for compassion is its body 
ikinra)^ its face {miiklia), its forehead {purvaiigama) , and 
the means of expanding itself all over the universe. Without 
this great heart of love and compassion, the Buddha ^s 
Samadhi, however exalted it may be in every other way^ 
will be of no avail in the enactment of the great spiritual 
drama so wonderfully described here. This is indeed what 
characteristically distinguishes the Mahayana from all tliat 
has preceded it in the history of Buddhism. Owing to its 
self-expanding and self-creating power, a great loving heart 
transforms this earthly world into one of splendour and 
mutual fusion, and this is where the Buddlia is always 
abiding. 

4. The Gandcwyulia is in a sense the history of the 
inner religious consciousness of Samantabhadra tlie Bodhi- 
sattva, whose wisdom-eye (jndnacakkius) , life of devotion 
(caryd), and original vows {pranidhdna) make up its con- 
tents. Thus all the Bodhisattvas taking part in the establish- 
ment of the Dharmadhatu are born (alMnirydia) of the 
life and vo^vs of Samantabhadra. And Sudliana’s chief 
object of pilgrimage which is told in such details in the 
Ga^davyiiJia was nothing else than identifying himself with 
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Samantabliaclra the Bodhisattva. When after visiting' more 
than fifty teachers of all sorts he came to Samantabliaclra, 
be was thoroughly instructed by the Bodhisattva as regards 
his life of devotion, his knowledge, his vows, his miraculous 
powers, etc. ; and when Sudhana realised what all these 
Buddhist disciplines meant he found himself in complete 
identity not only witli Samantabliaclra, but with all the 
Buddhas, his body filled the universe to its ends, and his life 
of devotion {carya), his enlightenment (sambodhi) , his trans- 
formation-bodies (vikurvita) , his revolution of the Dharma- 
wheel, his eloquence, his voice, his faith, his abode, his love 
and compassion, and his emancipation and mastery over the 
world were exactly those of Samantabliaclra and all the 
Buddhas. 

AVhat concerns us here most is the idea of vow {prani- 
dhcma) which is made by a Bodhisattva in the beginning of 
his career and which controls all his later life. His vows are 
coiicernecl with enlightening, or emancipating, or saving all 
his fellow-beings which include not only sentient beings but 
the non-sentient. The reason he gives up everything that is 
ordinarily regarded as belonging to oneself is not to gain a 
word or a phrase of truth for himself — there is in fact no 
such thing in the great ocean of reality; what he wants to 
accomplish by his life of self-sacrifice is to lead all beings 
to final emancipation, to a state of happiness which is not 
of this world, to make the light of knowledge illuminate the 
wdiole universe, and to see all the Buddhas praised and 
adored by all beings. This is what is absorbingly interest- 
ing in the life of devotion practised by Samantabhadra the 
Bodhisattva. 


3 

Eeference was made to the sense of mystery which 
pervades the whole text of the Gandavyuha as one of its 
striking characteristics. I want now to fathom this and 
point out where it originates, that is, what is its philosophical 
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backgroiiiicL For tlie Gaoulavyuka lias its own view of the 
world and the mind, and it is based on this j)hilosophical 
view that so many miracles, mysteries, or inconceivabilities 
succeed one after another in a most wonderful manner — 
which to many may appear to be altogether too fantastic, 
too beyond the reach of common sense. But when we grasp 
the central fact of spiritual experience gone through by the 
Bodhisattvas as narrated in the Sutra, all the rest of the 
scenes depicted here suggest perfect naturalness, and there 
are no irrationalities. The main thing, therefore, for us to 
do if we desire to understand the Ganclamjiilia^ will be to 
take hold of its ruling idea. 

The ruling idea of the Gandavyuha is known as the 
doctrine of interpenetration. It is a thought someAvhat 
similar to the Hegelian philosophy of concrete-universals. 
Each individual reality, besides being itself, reflects in it 
something of the universal, and at the same time it is itself 
because of other individuals. A system of perfect relation- 
ship exists among individual existences and also between 
individuals and universals, between particular objects and 
general ideas. This perfect net-work of mutual relations has 
received the technical name of interpenetration in the hands 
of Mahayana philosophers. 

When the Empress Tse-t4en of T'ang felt it difiScult 
to grasp the meaning of interpenetration, Pa-tsang, the great 
master of the Avatamsaka school of Buddhism, illustrated 
it in the following ^vay. He had first a candle lighted, and 
then encircling it had mirrors on all sides. The central light 
reflected itself in every one of the mirrors, and every one of 
these reflected lights ^vas reflected again in every mirror, 
so that there was a perfect interplay of lights, that is, of 
concrete-universals. This is said to have enlightened the 
mind of the Empress. It is necessary to have this kind of 
philosophy in the understanding of the Gandavyulia or the 
Avatamsaka. The following extracts from the text before 
us will help us to have a glimpse into its abstruse teaching. 
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After describing the transformations that took place in 
Jetavana when the Buddha entered into a Samadhi known 
as Simhavijmnbhita, the GandavyTiha goes on to say: ^‘All 
this is due to the Buddha’s miraculous (acinfya) deeds of 
goodness, to his miraculous work of purity, to liis miracu- 
lously mighty power ; all this is because he iias the miraculous 
power of transforming his one body and making* it pervade 
the entire universe; it is because he has the miraculous 
power of making all the Buddhas, all the Buddha-lands with 
their splendours enter into his own body; it is because he 
has the miraculous po-wer of manifesting all the images of 
the Dharmadhatu within one single particle of dust; it is 
because he has the miraculous power of revealing all the 
Buddhas of the past with their successive doings within a 
single pore of his skin; it is because he has the miraculous 
power of illuminating the entire universe with each one of 
the rays which emanate from his body ; it is because he has 
the miraculous power of evolving clouds of transformation 
from a single pore of his skin and making them fill up all 
the Buddha-lands ; it is because he has the miraculous power 
of revealing in a single pore of his skin the whole history of 
all the worlds in the ten quarters from their first appearance 
until their final destruction. It is for these reasons that in 
this grove of Jetavana are revealed all the purities and 
splendours of the Buddha-lands.” 

When all the Bodhisattvas with an inconceivable number 
of followers come from the ten quarters of the world and 
begin to get settled around the Buddha, the Gamjavyilha 
explains for its readers who are these Bodhisattvas miracu- 
lously assembling here accomxmnied mostly by luminous 
clouds, and gives among others the following characteinsation 
of the Bodhisattvas : 

‘'All these Bodhisattvas from the ten quarters of the 
wmrld together wnth their retinues are born of the life and 
vows of Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva. By means of their 
pure wisdom-ejT-e they see all the Buddhas of the past, 
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present, and future, and also hear the ocean of the Sutras 
and the revolving of the Dharma-vheel by all the Buddhas. 
They are all masters of the excellent Paramitas; they ap- 
proach and serve all the Tathagatas ^Yho are ])erformiug 
miracles every minute; they are also able to expand their 
own bodies to the ends of the universe; they bring forth 
by means of their body of light all the religious assemblies 
conducted by the Buddha; they reveal in each particle of 
dust all the worlds, singly and generally, with their different 
conditions and multitudes ; and in these different worlds they 
choose the most opj)ortune season to discipline all beings 
and to bring them to maturity ; emitting a deep, full sound 
from every pore of the skin, which reverberates throughout 
the universe, they discourse on the teachings of all the 
Buddhas.’^ 

All these statements may sound too figurative, too 
fabulous, too fantastic to be seriously considered by the 
rationally-minded, so called. Prom the realistic x’^oiiit of 
view which upholds objective validity and sense-measurement 
as the sole standard of truth, the Oamdavyitlia fares rather 
ill. But we must remember that thei^e is another point of 
view, especially in matters spiritual, which pays no attention 
to the rationalistic interpretation of our inner experiences. 
The human body, ordinarily or from the sense-point of view', 
occupies a limited area of space 'which can be measured, 
and continues to live also during' a measurable period of 
time. And against this body there is the wdiole -expanse 
of the universe including all the mountains and oceans on 
earth and also all the starry heavens. How can this body 
of ours be made to take in the entire objectivity? How 
can our insignificant, ignominious ‘‘hair-hole^’ or ^^pore of 
the skin’’ {romakupa) be turned into a holy stage, where all 
the Tathagatas of the past, present, and future can congre- 
gate for their spiritual discourses? Obviously, this is an 
utter impossibility or the height of absurdity. But the 
strange fact is that when a door opens and a light shines 
from an unknown source into the dark chamber of conscious- 
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ness, all the time- and space-limitations dissolve away, and 
we make a SimhanMa (lion-roar), '‘Before Abraham was 
I am’', or "I alone am the honoured one above and below all 
the heavens.” The Oanulamjuha is wuntten always from this 
exalted point of view. If science surveys the objective 
world, and ]diilosophy unravels intricacies of logic, Buddhism 
dives into the very abyss of being, and tells us in the 
directest possible manner all it sees under the surface. 

4 

Having acquainted ourselves with the general atmos- 
phere in which the Oanclavy ulia moves, let us now j^roceed 
to see w^'hat are the constituents of the audience, that is, wiiat 
are the particular characteristics of Bodhisattvahood as dis- 
tinguished from those of Sravakahood. In other "words, the 
question is concerned with the differentia of Mahayawa Bud- 
dliism. When wt know liow^ the Bodhisattva is qualified in 
the GanclavyiVia, w^e know^ also how^ Bodhisattvahood dif- 
ferentiates itself from Sravakahood and wiiat are the Maha- 
yana thoughts as they are presented in this Sutra against 
those of the Hinayana. For the opening chapter of the 
OcmdavyuJia emphatically sets up the Bodhisattvas against 
the Sravakas giving reasons wiiy the latter are unable to 
]iarticipate like the Bodhisattvas in the development of the 
grand spiritual life. 

The Bodhisattvas numbering five hundred are attending 
the assembly wiiich takes place under the supervision of the 
Buddha in Jetavana. The same number of the BraAmkas are 
also found among the audience. Of the Sravakas such names 
are mentioned as Hariputra, Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, 
Revata, Subhuti, Aniruddha, Nandika, Kapphina, Katya- 
yana, Purna, Metrayaniputra, etc., Avhile Samantabhadra and 
Manjusri stand out prominently as the tAvo leaders of the five 
hundred Bodhisattvas. The Bodhisattvas are all qualified as 
^'having issued from the life and voavs of Samantabhadra”: 
(1) they are unattached in their conduct because they are 
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able to expand themselves in all the Bnddlia-laiicls ; (2) they 
manifest innumerable bodies because they can go over every- 
where there are Buddhas; (3) they are in x)ossession of an 
unimpeded unspoiled eyesight because they can perceive the 
miraculous transformations of all the Buddhas; (4) they 
are able to visit anywhere without bounds becanse they 
never neglect ai)pearing' in all places where the Buddhas 
attain to their enlightenment; (5) they are in possession of 
a limitless light because they can illumine the ocean of all 
the Buddha-truths with their light of knowledge; (6) they 
have an inexhaustible power of eloquence through eternity 
because their sx)eech has no taint; (7) they abide in the 
highest wisdom which knows no limits like si^aee because 
their conduct is pure and free from taints; (8) they have 
no fixed abode because they reveal themselves personally in 
accordance with the thoughts and desires of all beings; (9) 
they arc free from obscurities because they know that there 
are really no beings, no sonl-substances in the world of 
beings; and finall}^ (10) they are in possession of trans- 
cendental knowledge which is as vast as space because they 
illuminate all the Dharmadhatns with their net of light/’ 
in another place where the Bodliisattvas visiting Jeta- 
vana from the ten quarters of the universe to contribute 
their shares in the grand demonstration of the Buddha’s 
spiritual powers are characterised, we find among other 
things the following statements : All the Bodhisattvas know 
that all beings are like maya, that all the Buddhas are like 
shadows, that all existence with its rise and fall is like a 
dream, that all forms of karma are like images in a mirror, 
that the rising of ail things is like a fata morgana, that all 
the worlds are mere transformations; further, the Bodhi- 
sattvas are all endowed with the ten powers, knowledge, 
dignity, and faith of the Tathagata, which enable them to 
roar like a lion; they have deeply delved into the ocean of 
inexhaustible eloquence, they have acquired the knowledge 
of explaining the truths for all beings; they are eomifiete 
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masters of tlieir eoiiduct so tliat they move about in the 
world as freely as in space ; they are in possession of all the 
miraculous powers belonging to a Bodhisattva ; their strength 
and energy will crush the army of Mara ; their knowledge- 
power penetrates into the past, present, and future; know- 
ing that all things are like space, they practise non-resistance, 
and are not attached to them; though they work indefati- 
gably for others, they know that when things are observed 
from the point of view of all-knowledge, nobody knows 
whence they come ; though they recognise an objective world, 
they know that its existence is something unobtainable; they 
enter into all the worlds by means of incorruptible know- 
ledge; ill all the worlds they reveal themselves with the 
utmost freedom; they are born in all the worlds, take all 
forms; they transform a small area into an extended tract of 
land, and the latter again into a small area ; all the Buddhas 
are revealed in one single moment of their thought; the 
powers of all the Buddhas are added on to them; they 
survey the entire universe in one glance and are not at' all 
confused; they are able to visit all the worlds in one 
moment. ’’ 

Against this characterisation of the Bodhisattvas, what 
have we for that of the five hundred Sravakas? According 
to the Gandavyilha, ^^They are enlightened in the self -nature 
of truth and reason, they have an insight into the limit of 
reality, they have entered into the essence of things, they 
are out of the ocean of becoming, they abide wAere the 
Buddha-merit is stored, they are released from the bondage 
of the Knots and Passions, they dwell in the house of non- 
attacliment, they stay in the serenity of space, they have 
their desires, errors, and doubts wiped off by the Buddha, 
and they are rightly and faithfully devoted to the Buddha- 
ocean. ’ ’ 

When Sravakahood is compared with Bodliisattvahood 
as they are here particularised, we at once perceive how cold, 
aloof, and philosoiDhical the one is, in great contrast to the 
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spiritual activities and miraculous movements of the other. 
The Bodhisattva is always kept busy doing something for 
others, sometimes spreading himself all over the universe, 
sometimes appearing in one or another patli of existence, 
_ sometimes destroying the army of evil ones, sometimes paying 
reverence and making offerings to the Buddhas of the past, 
present, and future. And in these movements he is per- 
fectly at home, he goes on everj^where with the utmost ease 
and spontaneity as nothing impedes his manoeuvring as a 
world-saviour. The Hravaka is on the other hand an intellec- 
tual recluse, his insight is altogether philosophical and has 
no religious fervour accompanying it, he is satisfied with 
what he has attained by himself, and has no desire stirred 
within himself to let others share also in his spiritual or 
rather metaphysical realisation. To him the Bodhisattva is 
much-adoing for nothing. To him the entire world of in- 
conceivabilities is a closed book, and this is the very ])lace 
where all the Bodhisattvas belong and find their reason of 
existence. How penetrating and perspicuous may be the 
intellect of the Sravaka, there is still a world altogether 
beyond his grasp. 

This world, to use the Gandwvijulia terminology, is where 
we find the Buddha’s transformation {vil^urvita), orcleidy 
arrangements ( %y\jului ) , superhuman virility ( vrhli ahha)^ 
playful activities {vihruliia) ^ miracles {imifilidrifa), sover- 
eignty , wonderful perforinances(eur/tf/tu7e?e/‘nf/^/) . 

supreme power {pruhlulva) , sustaining power {adhiHlithdnu) ^ 
and land of purity {hsheiraparmiddhi) . And again here 
is •where the Bodhisattvas have their realms, their assemblies, 
their entrances, their comings-together, their visits, their 
transformations, their miracles, their group>s, their quarters, 
their fine array of lion-seats, their palatial residences, their 
resting abodes, their transportation in Samadhi, their survey 
of the worlds, their energetic concentrations, their heroisms, 
their offerings to the Tathagatas, their certifications, their 
maturities, their energies, their Dharmakayas of purity, their 
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knowledge-bodies of perfection, tlieir vow-bodies in various 
manifestations, their material bodies in their perfected 
form, the fulfilment and purification of all their forms, the 
array of their boundless light-images, the spreading out of 
their great nets of lights, and the bringing forth of their 
transformation-clouds, the expansion of their bodies all over 
the ten quarters, the perfection of all their transformation- 
deeds, etc. 


5 

What are the causes and conditions that have come to 
differentiate Bodhisattvahood so much from Sravakahood? 

The Gandamjuha does not foi^get to point out- what 
causes are contributive to this remarkable differentiation, to 
tell W'hat are the conditions that make the Sravakas al- 
together blind to the various manifestations and transforma- 
tions going on in a most wonderful wmy at the assembly of 
the Bodhisattvas in Jetavana. The Qcmdavyiilia gives the 
following reasons: 

Because the stock of merit is not the same (1) ; because 
the Sravakas have not seen, and disciplined themselves in, 
the virtues of the Buddha (2) ; because they have not 8.i> 
proved the notion that the universe is filled with Buddha- 
lands in all the ten quarters where there is a fine array of 
all Buddhas (3) ; because they have not given praise to the 
various wonderful manifestations put forward by the 
Buddhas (4) ; because they have not awakened the desire 
after supreme enlightenment attainable in the midst of trans- 
migration (5) ; because they have not induced others to 
cherish the desire after supreme enlightenment (6) ; because 
they have not been able to continue the Tathagata-family (7) ; 
because they have not taken all beings under their protection 
(8) ; because they have not advised others to practise the 
Paramitas of the Bodhisattva (9) ; because while yet in the 
transmigration of birth and death they have not persuaded 
others to seek for the most exalted wisdom-eye (10). 
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Further, because the Sravakas have not disciplined 
themselves iii all the stock of merit from Avhieh issues all- 
knowledge (11 ) ; because they have not perfected all the 
stock of merit which makes the appearance of the Buddha 
possible (12 ) ; because they have not added to the enhance- 
ment of the Buddha-land by seeking for the knowledge of 
transformation (13) ; because they have not entered into the 
realm Avhich is surveyed by the Bodhisattva-eye(14) ; because 
they have not sought the stock of merit which produces an 
incomparable insight going beyond this world (15) ; because 
they have not made any of the vows constituting Bodhisattva- 
hood (16) ; because they have not confirmed themselves to 
all that is the product of the Tathagata’s sustaining jmwer 
(17) ; because they have not realised that all things ax'e like 
maya and the Bodhisattvas are like a dream (18) ; because 
they have not attained the most exhilarating excitements 
{pratwegorvimrdhana) of the Bodhisattva (19) ; in short, 
because they have, not realised all these spiritual states 
belonging to the wisdom-eye of Samantabhadra to which the 
Bravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are strangers (20). 

So, concludes the Oandavyuha, all these great Sravakas 
such as Sariputra, etc. have no stock of merit, no wisdom- 
eye, no Samadhi, no emancipation, no power of transforma- 
tion, no sovereignty, no energy, no mastery, no abode, no 
realm, which enable them to get into the assemblage of the 
Bodhisattvas and participate in the performance of the great 
spiritual drama that is going on in Jetavana. As they have 
sought their deliverance according to the vehicle and way of 
iSravakahood, wdiat they have accomplished does not go 
beyond Sravakahood. They have indeed gained the know- 
ledge whereby the truth is made manifest, they are abiding 
in the limit of reality {Ihutaltoti) , they are enjoying the 
serenity of the ultimate [ntyanta&dnti ) ; but they have, no 
great compassionate all-embracing heart for all beings, for 
they are too intently occupied with their own doings {atma- 
kdrya) and have no mind to accumulate the Bodhisattva- 
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knowledge and to discipline themselves in it. They have 
their own realisation and emancipation, but they have no 
desire, make no vows to make others also find their resting 
abode in it. They do not thus understand what is really 
meant by the inconceivable power of the Tathagata. 

To Slim np, the Sravakas are yet under the covering 
of too great a karma-hindrance, they are unable to cherish 
such great vows as are done by the Bodhisattvas for the 
spiritual welfare of all beings, their insight is not clear and 
penetrating enough to see into all the secrets of life, they 
have not yet opened what is designated as the wisdom-eye 
(jfidnacaksJms) in the Gmidavyulia, wherewith a Bodhi- 
sattva takes in at a glance all the wonders and inconceivabili- 
ties of the spiritual realm to its deepest abyss. How super- 
ficial, compared to this, is the philosophical insight of the 
Bravakas ! 


6 

The Gandavyuha gives us scA^eral parables to tell more 
graphically about the conditions of Sravakahood under 
•which its followei'‘s are still labouring. Let me quote one 
or two. 

Along the river Ganga there are millions of millions of 
hungry ghosts (preta) all naked and tormented with hunger 
and thirst; they feel as if their bodies were burning; and 
their lives are threatened every minute by birds and beasts 
of prey. Thirst impels them to seek for water, but they 
cannot find it anywhere even though they are right close 
to the river. Some see it, but there is no water but the 
dried-up bed. Why? Because their karma-hindrance lies 
too heavy on them. In the same way, these great learned 
l^hilosophical Sravakas, even though they are in the midst of 
the large assembly of the Bodhisattvas, are not capable of 
recognising the grand miracles of the Tatliagata. For they 
have relinquished all-knowledge (sarvajnatd) owing to the 
ignorance-cataract covering their eyes ; for they have never 
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planted their stock of meidt in the soil of all-knowledge. 

In the Himalaya mountains many kinds of medicinal 
herbs are found, and they are distinguished by an experi- 
enced doctor each according to its specific qualities. But 
all these are not recognised by the hunters, nor by the herds- 
men, who may frequent these regions, because they liave 
no eye for them. In the same way, the Bodhisattvas who 
have entered into a realm of transcendental knowledge and 
gained a spiritual power over form are able to see the 
Tathagatas and their grand display of miracles. But the 
Elders, the ftravakas, in the midst of these wonderful events, 
cannot see them, because they are satisfied only with their 
own deeds (svakdrija) , and not at all concerned with others^ 
spiritual welfare. 

To give another parable : Here is a man in a large 
congregation of people. He happens to fall asleep, and in 
a dream he is suddenly transported to the summit of Mount 
Sumeru where Sakrendra has his magnificent palatial 
residence. There are a large number of mansions, pavilions^ 
gardens, lakes, etc., each in its full splendour. There are 
also celestial beings incalculable in number, the grounds are 
strewn with heavenly flowers, the trees are decorated with 
beautiful robes, and the flowers are in full bloom. Most 
exquisite music is played among the trees whose branches 
and leaves emit of their own accord pleasing sounds, and 
these go on in harmonious concert with the melodious singings 
of the celestial damsels. The dancers innumerable and 
attired in resplendent garments are enjoying themselves on 
the terrace. The man is now no more a bystander to these 
scenes, for he is one of the participants himself ap])arelled 
in heavenly fashion, and going around among the inhabitants 
of Sudarsana as if he belonged to them from the beginning. 

These phenomena however have never come to be noticed 
by any other mortals who are congregated here, for what 
is perceived by the man is a vision only given to him. In a 
similar mannei^, the Bodhisattvas are able to see all the 
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wonderful sights in the world taking place under the direc- 
tion of the Buddha’s power. For they have been accumula- 
ting their stock of merit for ever so many kalpas, making 
vows based on all-knowledge which know no bounds in time 
and space. For, again, they have studied all the virtues of 
the Buddhas, discipling themselves in the way of Bodhi- 
sattvahood, and then perfecting themselves for the attain- 
ment of all-knowledge. In short, they have fulfilled all the 
vows of Samantabhadra and lived his life of devotion, 
whereas the Sravakas have no pure insight belonging to the 
Bodhisattvas. 


7 

From these quotations and delineations, we have now, 
I hope, a general background of the Gandavytiha more or 
less clearly outlined, and from them also we gather the follow- 
ing ideas which are really the contents of at least the opening 
chax)ter of the Sutra, wdiile they also give us a further 
glimpse into the essence of the Mahayana teaching generally. 

1. There is a world which is not of this wmrld, though 
inseparable from it. 

2. The w^rld where we ordinarily move is characterised 
wfitli limitations of all sorts. Each individual reality holds 
itself against others, which is indeed its self-nature (sva- 
hJidva), But in the world of the Gcmdavyuha known as 
Dharmadhatu, individual realities are enfolded in one great 
reality, and this great reality is found participated by each 
individual one. Not only this, but each individual existence 
contains in itself all other individual existences as such. 
Thus there is a universal interpenetration so called in the 
Dharmadhatu. 

3. These supernatural phenomena cannot take j^lace in 
a world where darkness and obduracy prevail, because then 
a penetration would be impossible. If a penetration should 
take place in these conditions it would mean the general 
breaking-up of all individual realities, which is a chaos. 
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4. Therefore j the Dharmadh^u is a world of lights not 
aeeompanied by any form of shade. The essential nature of 
light is to intermingle without interfering or obstructing 
or destroying one another. One single light reflects in itself 
all other lights generally and indiyidually. Thus, light 
symbolises spirituality. 

5. This is not a philosophical interpretation of ex- 
istence reached by cold logical reasoning, nor is it a sym- 
bolical representation of the imagination. It is a world of 
real spiritual experience. 

6. Spiritual experience is like sense-ex])erienee. It is 
direct, and tells us directly all that it has experienced 
without resorting to imagination or ratiocination. The 
Gandavyulia is to be understood in this manner, that is, as 
a document recording one’s actual spiritual life. 

7. This realm of spirit belongs to the Bodhisattva and 
not to the Sravaka. The latter serenely abides in a world 
of intellectual intuition and monotony, supremely above the 
endlessly intermingling world of particulars and multi- 
plicities. The Bodliisattva has a loving heart, and his is a 
life of devotion and self-sacrifice given up to a world of 
individualities. 

8. A society of spiritual beings is approachable only 
by means of a great loving heart {malidharum) ^ a great 
friendly spirit [mahmnaiirl) , morality (Ma), great vows 
{prcmiclhcbia) , miracnlous powers (ahhijfut), purposelessness 
{anahlmmmlcdra) ^ perfect disinterestedness {andyulia) , 
skilful means born of transcendental wisdom (pivjnopdya) , 
and transformations {ninndna) 

9. As these attributes are lacking in Hravakahood, its 
devotees are not allowed to join the congregation of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. Even when they are in it they are in- 
capable of appreciating all that goes on in such assemblages. 
The Mahayana is more than mere Emptiness, a great social 
spirit is moving behind it. 

* Erom Maitrcya’s iBstruetions given to Sudluina. 
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10. Lastly, we must remember that there is a sustain- 
ing power (adhishpidna) behind all these spiritual phenom- 
ena that are going on in Jet av ana, and also behind all 
those transformation-Bodhisattvas who have gathered around 
the Buddha. This power comes from the Buddha himself. 
He is the great centre and source of illumination. He is 
the sun whose light reaches the darkest corners of the 
universe and yet leaves no shadow anywhere. The Buddha 
of the GcmdavyuJia is therefore called Mahavairocana- 
Buddha, the Buddha of Great Illumination. 

8 

In conclusion, let me quote the verse uttered by one of 
the Bodhisattvas in praise of the virtues of the Buddha, by 
which we can see in what relationship he stands to Uis 
devotees : 

‘^1. The great Muni, the best of the Sakya, is furnishi’d 
with all the perfect virtues; and those who see him are 
purified in mind and turn towards the Maliayana. 

^‘2. That the Tathagata ax)pears in the world is tO' 
benefit all beings; out of a great compassionate heart he 
revolves the wheel of the Dharma. 

''3. The Buddha has for ages gone through tnany a 
heart-rending experience for the sake of sentient beings ; and 
how can they requite him for what they owes him? 

^^4. Rather suffer in the evil x:)aths of existence all that 
there is in them for ever so many kalpas, than seek emancipa- 
tion somewhere else by abandoning the Buddha. 

^*^5. Rather suffer all the pain that may befall all 
beings, than find comfort where there are no Buddhas to see. 

‘^6. Rather abide in the evil paths of existence if the 
Buddha ^s name can all the time be heard, than be born in 
the pleasant paths and never have the chance to hear him. 

‘‘7. Rather be born in the hells however long one has 
to stay in each one of them, than be delivered therefrom by 
cutting oneself away from the Buddha. 
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^'8. Why'^ Because even tliongh one may stay long 
in the evil paths, one’s wisdom Avill ever be growing if only 
the Buddha is to be seen. 

'^9. When the Buddha, the lord of the world, is to be 
seen somewhere, all pain will be eradicated; and one will 
enter into a realm of great wisdom which belongs to the 
Tathagata. 

‘*10. When the Buddha, the peerless one, is to be seen 
somewhere, all the hindrances will be cleared away, and 
infinite bliss will be gained and the way of enlightenment 
perfected. 

‘*11. When the Buddha is seen, he wull cut asunder all 
the doubts cherished by all beings, and give them satisfac- 
tion each according to his aspirations, worldly and super- 
worldly.” 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 



THE PURE LAND DOCTRINE AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN SHuKD’S 
“PLAIN- WOOD” NEMBUTSU 

I 

Introduction 

It aeeins to us that there is a universal miscomprehen- 
sion in the West concerning the nature of Pure Land Bud- 
dhism, interpreting it as a kind of salvation doctrine in its 
Christian form. Strictly speaking, the word salvation is not 
appropriate for the work Pure Land Buddhism proposes to 
effect. It may be more proper to call it a form of self- 
enlightenment. Because it is not a doctrine which teaches 
us deliverance from sin and its consequences. On the other 
hand, it teaches us how to get free from the bondage of 
birth and death and attain peace of mind by exhausting 
our own will-power which originates from egoism. 

It is true that the Pure Land doctrine disapproves of 
self-power (jiriki) and upholds other-power {tariki), but 
•we must remember the words “self” and “other” here are 
not used in their relative sense, that is to say, when the 
Pure Land followers speak of self-power they refer by it to 
a relative world, while by other-power is meant a realm 
where there is no more relativity, for in the realm of other- 
power there is no distinction between given and giving, 
between received and receiving. It is where transcendental 
unity prevails. 

The Pure Land doctrine emphasises the signification 
of our sin. It holds that we are sinful mortals suffering 
the pain of birth and death from time immemorial, wander- 
ing through the six paths of existence, because we know 
no clue whatever as to the way to escape from transmigra- 
tion. But the Pure Land follower’s conception of sin is 
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different from that of Christians, We are sinful not because 
we Lave transgressed the laws of God who is the creator, but 
because we are ignorant of the truth, tathafd, or suehness 
of things. As the result, all that we do is evil, not only 
such deeds as are generally considered evil, but also even 
such as are recognised as good by men of the world. As 
this existence dualistically conceived is sin as the result of 
our ignorance of truth, so our existence itself, according to 
the Pure Land believers, is something to be abandoned as 
the creation of self-power. When this abandonment is 
effected, we are reborn to a world of higher order where we 
are united with Buddha. 

The foundation of Pure Land doctrine is laid upon the 
Forty-Eight Vows of Ainida who vowed them in order to 
lead all sentient beings to his own Pure Land where they 
all can attain Buddhahood. To make the vows effective, he 
contemplated for five eons and practised austerities for 
endless eons and finally attained Buddhahood ; and thereby 
all sentient beings are now assured as to their rebirth into 
his Land of Purity which is under his government. This 
land is situated in the western quarter beyond hundreds of 
thousands of millions of lands, where his believers are reborn 
to attain Buddhahood. To effect the rebirth into Amida's 
Land of Purity, what is required of believers is simply to 
recite the name of Buddha. This may sound quite easy — 
this reciting of Buddha’s name. But in fact this is just as 
hard as is experienced by followers of Zen, for example, wdio 
endeavour to attain satori after so many years’ self-dis- 
cipline. Self-power asserts itself in spite of the desperate 
attempt which devotees of Nembutsu put forward in order 
to be taken into the Land of Amida. Self-power is such 
an obstinate instinct in all of us, to uproot which more than 
our will-power is needed. When this will-power comes to 
an end, we throw ourselves at the feet of Buddha who will 
now pick us up in his boat of salvation to cross the ocean 
of birth and death. Let me remark here that Amitabha 
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Budcllia and liis Land are not to be conceived of as belonging 
to a world of relations. This being tlie case, the salvation 
offered by the Pure Land doctrine is not to be identified 
with that of Christianity. If we could say so, the Christian 
salvation still is on this side of existence where dualism 
prevails, whereas that of the Pure Land is in a realm of 
the absolute, that is, of tariki in its transcendental sense. 
Masters of the Pure Land doctrine have tried in various 
ways to bring forth this characteristic point in the doctrine 
of tariM salvation. In the following we have the document 
known as ''Shir aid no Nembutsu’’ or "Plain- wood Nem- 
butsu’’, which was written by Shoku, founder of the Seizan 
branch of the Pure Land Sect, and which will help us to 
understand what is really meant by iariki salvation. 

II 

The Plain- wood Nembutsu 

"Those of the self-power apply some paints to the 
Nembutsu. Some colour it with the enlightenment of Maha- 
yana doctrine, some with profound learning, some with the 
observance of morality, some with tranquillisation of body 
and mind. Some are exulted to be assured of their rebirth 
in the Pure Land, because they liave practised the Nembutsu 
tinged with contemplation or morality; while others feel 
dejected over their inability of being reborn there, because 
their Nembutsu is not coloured with any paint. Both the 
exultation and the dejection are delusions which come from 
their reliance on self-power. 

' ' The Nembutsu which, according to the Larger SukM- 
vatwijuha Sutra., will last for one hundred years after the 
disappearance of the Right Law, and the Nembutsu which 
the Meditation Sutra prescribes for the three inferior grades 
of beings, is the plain-wood Nembutsu, devoid of all paints. 
'Believing with serene thought^ in the Original Vow of 
Amida was understood by Zendo to mean 'repeating the 
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name of Amida ten times’, and this is no other than to 
return to a plain- wood state of mind. 

^‘The lowest grade of being so called in the Meditation 
Sutra, means an ordinary mortal with no merit, worldly or 
imwordly. In him there is no paint whatever with which to 
colour the Nembutsii. Is he not moreover a being wlio is 
oppressed with the agony of death not knowing what to do, 
as he luus lost all his control over his speech, body, and 
thought ? He has been a wicked man through his life, so he 
has acquired no merit on which he can speeiall}" rely. Now 
at this last moment he is harassed Avith the pangs of death, 
and has no time to think of ceasing from evils and practising 
virtues, nor can he be mindful of enlightenment taught by 
the various schools of Buddhism. In this state of mind he 
cannot think of erecting a pagoda or a statue, nor has he 
time to think of abandoning the life of a householder and 
of worldly enjoyments. He is indeed the most Avicked of 
all beings. He knoAvs of no means Avhereby to save himself, 

'‘A teacher may try to awaken him to the faith, hoping 
that he Avill comprehend the meaning of other-poAA^er or that 
he will meditate on the mystery of the Buddha’s name. But 
neither of these hopes avails, since the pangs of death harass 
him to the extreme and his mental powers are gradually 
leaving him. The teacher may noAV take up another form of 
teaching, that is, the recitation of Buddha’s name, telling 
him to call out the Amida ’s name aloud even if he fails to 
fix his mind on Amida. Thereupon, the man utters the name 
of Amida ten times, though his mind is in a state of perfect 
confusion. Each utterance then cancels, liis sins of eighty 
thousand millions of kalpas, and he Avill get the favour of 
seeing the ^Golden Lotus like the Sun’. In this state, he 
has no special Avish to be enlightened, nor is he tainted with 
any paint of contemplation or morality. And yet he Avill 
be reborn in the Pure Land by virtue of uttering the 
Bncldha’s name in a plain-AA^ood state of mind, AAdiile he 
knows of no contrivance other than folloAAung the advice of 
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the teacher. This is likened to a child learning how to write 
with its hand guided by another; the child has no claim 
for the -writing. So is the practice of the Nembntsn of the 
lowest grade of being. Guided by the teacher and embraced 
by the merciful heart of Amida, this simple utterance of 
Ilis name enables the sinner to be reborn in the Pure Laud. 

''The Original Vow of Amida is the Vow and Work, 
whereby He practised austerities for the sake of those who 
are heavily burdened with the five deadly sin>s. Therefore, 
it is in the plain-wuod Nembutsu which is uttered [at the 
time of death] when one’s mental powers are exhausted, 
that one finds Amida ’s Vow contemplated for five kalpas 
and His merit accumulated for endless ages all livingly 
active. This Nembutsu of one thought holds in it all the 
birth and death of endless duration, and accomplishes in one 
utterance all the discipline of countless eons. 

"Again the Nembutsu wbicb, according to the Larger 
SuMlwatwyiiJia Sutra, -will continue after the disappearance 
of the Three Treasures,^ is also the plain-wood Nembutsu. 
The reason is: Sutxns, Sastras, and Vinayas, Hinayana as 
well as Mahay an a, being all stowed away in the palace of 
Nagas, the Three Treasures will no more be seen in this 
world. Then in this Jambudvipa, there will be nothing left 
but ignorant beings and their evils, and the word 'good’ will 
be unknown. With the disai^pearance of the Vinajm texts 
in which the moral life is taught, where should we go for 
instruction to stop our evil-doings and to practise good 
deeds ? When the Sutra which teaches us how to cherish the 
desire after enlightenment has already disappeared among 
us, to which Sutra should we look for enlightenment ? As 
there is no one who knows this truth, there is no way to 
learn it. Therefore, the sole reality that will be still abiding 
in this woxdd, will be the plain-wood Nembutsu, containing 
the Buddha’s name in six characters,^ devoid of all sorts of 

^ The Buddha, the Dharma, and the Saiugha. 

” ISTamiianiidabutsu consists of six Chinese characters, 
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colouring’, contemplative or moral. It is said in tliis Sutra 
that those who then hear and recite the name shall all be 
reborn in the Pure Land. That they are all reborn there 
by reciting the name once or for ten times, means that those 
beings who are outside of Buddhism are able to be reborn 
there simply by virtue of the Buddha’s name recited in a 
plain-wood way. 

'^Some may say that w^e of this age are by far su])erior 
to those beings who may be living in the last days of Bud- 
dhism, because we are still in possession of Sutras and 
Sastras, Hinayana as well as Mahayana. But being of im- 
X^erfect nature we have nothing superior to those who come 
when the Three Treasures are gone. Though Buddhism 
may still be prevalent at present, our nature is so iinx^erfect 
that we have no power sufficient to practise the three kinds 
of discipline.^ Though there are Sutras and Sastras, Hina- 
yana as well as Mahayana, we have no ardour enough to 
study them assiduously. Such imperfect beings as we are 
have no desire to be enlightened, are born in vain in these 
days of Buddhism. If this is the case when the Three 
Treasures are gone, we may say that the matter cannot be 
imx^roved. But we are living now in the time when Bud- 
dhism is still flourishing, and that we have no desire to 
obseiwe morality and practise meditation and wisdom, show^s 
that we are imperfect and not at all in the way of enlighten- 
ment. Amida’s Vow-power is thoroughly perfected when it 
comes uxDon us so benighted. That is why we cannot be too 
grateful for the plain-wood Nembutsu, On our part -we are 
lacking in faith and work, and our thoughts succeeding one 
another are full of folly. Delusions growing out of our 
false attachment and perverseness are growing stronger 
everyday and evil karma and evil x)assions are assailing us 
night and day. The Nembutsu that comes from such a 
defiled being may be regarded as not different from an act 

^ Tlie observance of morality, tranqnillisatioii of body and mind, 
and profound learning. 
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of evil passion, and it is not even coloured with any virtue, 
•contemplative or moral; but in the Buddha's name once 
recited, all the virtues of all the Buddhas are concentrated, 
and on that account the mind-water is not muddied and the 
supreme virtue is produced. The Namuamidabutsu which 
is recited sim^ily in the belief that by the recitation our 
rebirth in the Pure Land is assured, without any effort on 
our part and thoroughly absorbed in this thought, is the 
Nembutsu required in the Original Vow of Amida. This is 
what I call the plain-wood Nembutsu. ' ' 

III 

Expository 

ShokH and ‘‘the Flain-wood Nemhiitsic^’ 

Those who are interested in the growth of Pure Land 
Buddhism in Japan cannot afford to ignore the name of 
Shoku. He was one of the most prominent disciples of 
Honen, the founder of the Nembutsu Sect of Buddhism, 
and finally became himself the founder of the Seizan Branch 
of the Nembutsu Sect. He had many noted disciples and 
his spiritual influence was great. Ippen, the founder of 
the Ji Sect which is also a branch of the Nembutsu school, 
draws his inspirations from the teaching of Shoku. 

^^The Plain- w’^ood Nembutsu" here translated is a brief 
but excellent statement concerning the doctrine of Nembutsu. 
It is said that he wrote this discourse with the purjiose of 
making his doctrine intelligible even to the unlettered. In 
spite of its plain w^ording it expounds in a most remarkable 
manner the profound significance of the doctrine, and its 
value is not limited to the unlettered. It is composed of 
two parts. The first paragraph which is brief makes refer- 
ence to the Nembutsu of the jmki follower, which Shoku 
designates as coloured, meaning that it is not free from jiriki 
pigments. In the second and the following paragraphs he 
compares the pure and colourless Nembutsu of the tariki 
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follower to a piece of wood iuitoiiclied,.iinsoilecl by the dirt 
of relativity and dualism. According to Shoku, the only 
way in which we become united with Buddha is to awaken 
in us a state of consciousness in which Nembntsu is recited 
colourlessly. 

The Difference Between Tariki and Jiriki 

Self -power {jiriki) and other-power {tariki) are tech- 
nical terms whereby the Pure Land believers express the 
philosophy of their religious experiences, and they advise 
us to give up jiriki and take to tariki. The interpretation 
of these two terms, jmki and tarik% varies according to the 
different teachers of the Pure Land doctrine, resulting in 
the evolution of the different schools. I confine myself here 
to the exi^osition of Shoku ’s point of view in regard to self- 
powder and other-power. 

According to him, the difference does not lie in the 
outward behaviour but the inner consciousness of the be- 
lievers. He says ; 

‘^Suppose there are two pex'sons reciting Nembntsu 
before Buddha. As far as their outwmrd appearances go, 
they are the same, but [inneiiy] there is a wide difference; 
the one is the tariki follower while the other the jiriki. 

'^The jiriki follower sincerely wants to have the desire 
to be reborn in the Pure Land and asks Buddha surely to 
implant that desire in him. As he thinks that, when his 
desire is sincere and liis distrust of worldly life is by no 
means feeble, Buddha will not fail to receive him in the 
Pure Land, so he feels encouraged about the nearness of his 
I'ebirth when his believing heart grows stronger; but he 
feels discouraged as if his rebirth were a most distant fact 
if his mind is full of delusions and becomes ungovernable. 
Apparently he is an earnest seeker of religions faith, but 
really he is further awmy from the Vow of Amida, As he 
tries to work out his rebirth by his own efforts, he is further 
away from the Mercy of Buddha. 
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‘^But it is not so with the tariki follower. The less 
capable he finds himself of stopping evil thoughts and of 
desiring for his rebirth in the Pure Land, the more keenly 
he is awakened to the sense of gratitude for Buddha’s Vow 
and discipline. If Buddha’s Vow-power nourished in his 
meditation for five kalpas were not the devotee’s own desire 
and discipline for rebirth, I would no more cherish the hope 
of rebirth ; but as is the case, I feel so grateful for the fact 
that our own desire and discipline for rebirth had already 
been fulfiled on the part of Buddha. This being so, his 
Nembutsu may continue night and day, there is nothing of 
jiriki Nembutsu in him. Each Nembutsu as it is recited 
fulfils the merit of tarikV^ 

Here we see the difference between ianki and jiriki: 
the jiriki follower is uncertain of his rebirth and endeavours 
to work it out by destroying his evil passions, while the 
iariki is convinced of his rebirth and all his evil passions 
are converted into 0]3portunities of feeling grateful towards 
Buddha. What then is the cause of this difference? The 
jiriki consciousness is that he is strong enough to destroy 
his evil passions all by himself, while the tariki feels that he 
is too weak to cope successfully with his own sins. 

Il%man Nahire 

Is our nature really too feeble to destroy evil thoughts 
and passions and to practise works good enough for a rebirth 
in the Pure Land ? 

^‘Good works may be grouped under two heads, con- 
templation {jdzen) and morality {sanzen). Contemplation 
keeps mind collected so that nothing of evil thought would 
ever creep into it. Morality stops evil doings and practises 
good deeds with utmost vigilance. 

^‘But we are not able to practise contemplation. When 
we try, we soon grow confused being attacked by various 
delusive thoughts. When we endeavour to meditate on the 
^ Jutsujo 
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sublime views of the Pure Land, worldly affairs are sure 
to upset us. When we try to meditate on the excellent 
features of Buddha, our minds are perturbed by the six 
senses. Our ears seem to be listening to the teaching of 
BuddhivSm, but innerly we have arrogance and evil thoughts 
more tempestuous than the ocean. In our mouth we speak 
of the emptiness of things, but in our heart egotism towers 
higher than a mountain. 

‘'Nor can we practise morality. When we wish to ])rac- 
tise it, evil deeds are multiplied and nothing good is ac- 
complished, We are not filial to parents, nor are we truthful 
to otir elders. Though our heads are shaven and onr bodies 
are wx’apped in the monkish robe, our actual life is far from 
being in accord with the rules of disciiiline. As there are 
very few true followers of Buddhism who are faithfully 
observing all the disciplines, to whom should we go for 
instruction even when we desire so ? As there is no serious 
■wish for Mahayana enlightenment, we find ourselves to be 
mere seekers of fame and profit instead of doing seriously 
what is good. Even though there is a touch of good inten- 
tion, it is like writing on water ; waves of greed and anger 
are too high, no traces of goodness are left.’^^ 

Buddha 

Jiriki followers are ignorant not only of human nature 
but of Buddha. Buddha is conceived by them as one who 
keeps himself away from them and to whom they do not 
stand in an intimate relationship ; for this reason they wmnt 
to will Buddha over to their side by their own elforts. On 
the other hand, iariJn followers know their own impotence 
to attain Buddhahood by performing any good w^ork, and 
they realise how closely Buddha is related to them. 

Shoku illustrates this close relation bet'ween Buddha and 
iariki f ollo^vers in these three respects ; ' ‘ Intimate ‘ Near ’ 
and ‘‘Helpfur\ 

^ NyoingosUo 
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First, by ^intimate’ relation I mean that Bncicllia’s 
virtues in his threefold activity pertaining to body, speech, 
and thought, are not separable from our evil deeds which 
will be committed with our threefold activity pertaining to 
body, speech, and thought, because Buddha is an Unobstruct- 
ible Light which constitutes the essence of Buddhahood and 
to which he attained in order to bring all sentient beings 
under his protection, no matter how imperfect and ignorant 
they may be. Hence it is said that, when we recite his name, 
he hears iis; when we worship him, he sees iis; when we 
think of him, he knows it. This means that when we trust 
in him without troubling ourselves about how good or how 
bad our hearts are, Buddha hears our recitation, sees us 
worshipping him, and knows us thinking of him, and he is 
sure all these deeds are decidedly leading us to rebirth in 
the Pure Land. This is why Zendo says that Buddha's 
threefold activity (pertaining to body, speech, and thought) 
is inseparable from our threefold activity (pertaining to 
body, speech, and thought). 

Secondly, by hiear' relation I mean that we can see 
Buddha when we long to see him, because when this Untimate^ 
relationship between Buddha and ourselves has reached its 
lieight, he knows all about our threefold activity pertaining 
to body, speech, and thought, and at the same time we come 
to know Buddha's threefold activity pertaining to body, 
■speech, and thought. It is also due to this relation that 
Buddha appears to us in a dream or at the time of death. 

^‘Thirdly, by Uielpful' relation I mean that the above- 
mentioned two relations between Buddha and ourselves are 
effected by other-power {tarihi ) . As Zendo says, 'all sentient 
beings who recite his name shall get rid of all their sins for 
which they have to suffer through countless kalpas. When 
their lives draw near to the end, Buddha and his holy 
retinue come to welcome them, and all their evil deeds and 
karma relations would offer no hindrance whatever. This 
is what we call helpful relation.' The sentence, 'all sentient 
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beings who recite liis name shall rid of all their sins for 
which they have to suffer through countless kalpas^ explains 
the ^intimate’ relation effected by farild, and the following 

sentence, Svheii their lives draw near to the end would 

offer no hindrance whatever', explains tlie ^near' relation 
effected by fariH. Therefore, this ‘helpfur relation ex- 
presses other-power (tariki) by which the above-mentioned 
two relations are effected. 

‘'When we understand this, our recitation of his name 
which is according to the 'intimate' relation between Bud- 
dha and ourselves cancels all our sins for which we have to 
suffer through countless kalpas. Actuated by this cancella- 
tion of sins, we shall surely come to tremble at evils and 
abandon them altogether never allowing ourselves to be 
influenced by them. Again, our seeing of Buddha which is 
e the 'near' relation ])er£ects the highest virtue. Impelled by 
this virtue, we rejoice at the good we have done, and our 
hearts are bent more than ever on practising good. This 
is what is meant by the so-called 'helpful' relation."^ 

In this manner Buddha is closely related to all sentient 
beings. Why is this so? Because Amida, while he was in 
his Bodhisattvahood, vo^ved that all sentient beings should 
be reborn in his Pure Land, through the merit of good works 
carried out by himself; and finally through this merit he 
attained enlighfenmeiit, proving that all sentient beings'' 
rebirth in the Pure Land has thus become an accomplished 
fact. Therefore, -when we believe in his Vows he enters into 
our hearts thereby attaining his enlightenment, and at the 
same time assuring our own rebirth. This being the case, 
we should not keep Bnddha away from us but feel embraced 
by Buddha believing that Buddha's Vows and works are the- 
cause of our own rebirth. 

BehirtJi and the Nemhnfsii 

Our rebirth in the Pure Land is assured when we have 
^ Slioku’s letter to yoritsime. 
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tlie faith that Buddha embraces all sentient beings who do 
not know how to escape transmigration. This must not be 
regarded, however, as a kind of creed; because it is not a 
dogma bnt an experience. Therefore Shdku says: ‘^Even 
though we may understand what tariki is or recite Buddha 
iiame, we are not yet to be called tariJd believers, if we 
think that our understanding of tarihi or our recitation of 
Buddha’s name is all by ourselves. We are called true tariki 
believers, only when we have an actual exxoerience of unifica- 
tion with the Buddha and recite his naine.”^ 

It is not we but Amida who awakens us to this unifica- 
tion and occupies our being by entering into ourselves. 
‘‘When w^e were jiriki believers, we had to run after Buddha 
asking him to save us ; but when we become tariki, we realise 
that Amida has been running after tis all the time. Only 
because we did not know this, we had to transmigrate.”- 

Shoku thinks that this is why the Meditaiion Sutra 
teaches that even the gravest sinner is reborn in the Pure 
Land by reciting the Nembutsu at the moment of his death. 
This “is not due to his understanding of this truth, but 
due to the following fact, that harassed by the death-agony 
and though not realising how, putting a stop to the jiriki 
thought of running after Buddha, he utters Namu-amida- 
butsu, which is thus naturally in harmony with tariki thought 
of Nembutsu.”^ 

Shoku also thinks*^ that this is why the Larger Snkhd- 
vatwyuha Sutra teaches that the Nembutsu will last for one 
hundred years after the disappearance of the Right Law 
and that those who will then hear and recite the Nembutsu 
will be able to be reborn in the Pure Land. That they are 
assured to be reborn there is not due to their merit but to 
their having nothing but Buddha’s name. As there is 
nothing but the Nembutsu, the recitation naturally makes 
the mind of the devotee became concentrated in the Nembutsu 

" Tahitsnshd 

Cp. ''the Plain-wood Nemlnitsn.” 
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itself, and it is by the streng‘tli of this eoiieentration tliat 
they are reborn in the Pure Land. 

Thus our rebirth is not tlie thijig wiiich is worked out 
by our own efforts but the thing' which is assured to us at 
the moment when our mind is united with Amida’s by 
abandoning our self-tliought wliieh necessarily issues from 
egoistic impulses. The same can be said of the Nembiitsu, 
because our saying it is not the work of jiriJn which seeks 
salvation through the Nembiitsu, but because it is recited out 
of the simple naive belief in the assurance given by the 
Buddha for our rebirth in the Pure Land. This is what 
is meant by the Nembiitsu not requiring any '‘colouring’^ 
of good works. Shokii compares the Nembiitsu to tlie 
virginity of plain wood. 

Spinfml Rest 

"When our rebirth in the Pure Land is thus assured by 
the Nembiitsu which is given in the Original Yow of Amida, 
there is a state of S})iritiial rest in which we have the feeling 
that Buddha is always present with us. So we have : ''Even 
though your nights are passed in sleep, you are active with 
Amida in accumulating various virtues. Even thougli your 
days are spent busy in worldly matters, you are enjoying with 
Amida the perfect serenity of his inmost realisation.”^ 

It is a state of mind full of joy and exultation in the 
assurance of one’s rebirth in the Pure Land, though one is 
imperfect and too feeble to do an;\'i:hiiig good. ''Even 
though your nature is inpierfeet,” according to Shokii, "you 
need not be mortified,* for there is Amida’s Vow wliich 
embraces such inferior souls. Even though your meritorious 
v^'ork is small, you need not doubt your rebirth in the Pure 
Land; for in the Sutra it is said, 'If you should have rejieated 
my name, say, ten times, and if you should not be reborn in 
my Pure Land, I might not obtain the perfect enlighten- 
ment’.”- 

Cliinl'wmufdjin 
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With this spiritual rest one comes hack to the -world 
where rules of morality are observed. ^'As far as the jiriki 
rules our heart, all our doings are false; but when jiriH is 
replaced by tariki, all that we do is true/’^ soon as 

we realise our weakness in doing good, real goodness is 
performed. For it is born of 

Shdku strongly warns against those who misunderstand 
Amida's saving x>ower of the wicked, for they are apt to 
grow all the moi’e addicted to the commission of evil deeds. 

^ A"ou should not imagine that you may commit crime, says 
he, just because it is taught that Amida loves even a grave 
sinner. It is on the part of Buddha that he will save grave 
sinners, and not on the part of sinners. Nor are you to 
think that the rex)eated recitation of Buddha’s name is to 
no purpose, as according to the sutra our rebirth is already 
assured by saying the Nembutsu once for all. Just because 
of Buddha’s assurance sinners such as you are embraced in 
his love, so you are to grieve over your evil deeds and recite 
the name of Buddha as frecpiently as you can.”^^ 

In brief, Shoku’s doctrine of iariki is to find our 
spiritual rest where we become united to Buddha by believing 
his Vows and Works, by realising our utter inability to 
achieve our own salvation without Buddha’s mercy working 
within ourselves ; it is this state of mind that we come back 
to this world and practise whatever good Avorks Ave can 
according to our own indmdual capacities. 


The Nemhutm hy Other Pure Land Masters 
What corresponds to this ^ ^ plain- Avood Nembutsu” of 
Shoku is the ''Independent Nembutsu” of Honen, his master 
and the father of Pure Land Buddhism in Japan. It runs 
thus: "Set the Nembutsu on its OAAm legs, as is giATii in 
the Original Voav. Do not seek assistance in any other Avork. 

Jutsujo 
® Nyoingoslio 
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Those who seek assistance in any other work shall be reborn 
in the outskirts of the Pure Land. To seek assistance in any 
other work means to seek assistance in wisdom, to seek assist- 
ance in morality, to seek assistance in the wish for enlighten- 
ment, and to seek assistance in charity. Therefore, let a 
good man practise the Nembutsu as he is, let a bad man 
practise the Nembntsii as he is,* just to practise the Nem- 
bntsii according to his inborn nature is what I mean by the 
Nembutsu not seeking assistance in any other work/’^ 

Again, the '^Plain-wood Nembutsu’’ corresponds to 
Shinran’s Nembutsu which he defines as "not being as special 
deed of merit or of goodness.” Shinran was Shoku’s fellow- 
disciple and the founder of the Shin Sect. We read in his 
Tannisho VIII: "The Nembutsu is neither a deed of merit 
nor one of goodness, as is pi^actised by the believers. It is 
not a deed of merit because it is not that which should be 
practised by our self-efforts. It is not a deed of goodness 
because it is not that which should be practised by our 
self-efforts. It is solely due to Other-power, therefore, it is 
not a deed of merit nor one of goodness, as is practised by 
the believers.” 

Shinran in another place defines the Nembutsu as 
' ' Irrational” that is, beyond logical calculation. ' ' The master 
(Shinran) said in regard to the Nembutsu that its reason is 
where it transcends all reasonings because it is inexpressible, 
indefinable, and inconceivable.” In one of his letters, 
Shinran says: "Eeasoning is contrivance, contrivance is on 
the side of devotees which means self -power, and it is called 
reasoning. As other-power lies where the Original Vow is 
believed and rebirth in the Pure Land is assured, there is 
no reasoning whatever in this. Therefore, it is called 
'Irrational’,” 

Ippen, the founder of the Ji Sect, who was inspired by 
Shoku’s teaching, treats the Nembutsu in a similar manner. 
He says:^ "Do not give a foundation to the Nembutsu. 

^ Wagotorolcu 
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Wliat enables you to be reborn in the Pure Land is neither 
your deed of goodness, nor our way of saying it, nor your 
way of acting, nor your mental attitude towards it; just say 
Namu-amida-butsu. It is enough/’ 

All these statements by the masters of Pure Land Bud- 
dhism — the ‘ ‘ Independent ’ ’ Nembutsii, the ‘ ‘ Irrational ’ ’ 
Nembutsu, the Nembutsu '‘not being of any special deed 
of merit nor of goodness”, the Nembutsu “without any 
foundation”, and the “Plain-wood” Nembutsu — ^tliey all aim 
at attaining the one and same end which is our union with 
Buddha. Here we naturally come back to Honen’s “One 
Sheet Document” which was given as the last message to 
Gen chi, one of his disciples. It runs thus: “The Nembutsu 
is not the practice of meditation on Buddha nor the invoca- 
tion of Buddha’s name which is practised as the result of 
study and understanding as to the meaning of the Nembutsu. 
It is just to recite the name of Amida, without doubting that 
this wull issue in the rebirth of the believer in the Pure Land. 
Just this, and no other consideration is needed. ...” 

Just to recite Namu-amida-butsu, without doubting that 
this will issue in the rebirth of the believer in the Pure 
Land — this is the secret of Pure Land Buddhism by which 
its followers are enabled to free themselves from the bondage 
of birth and death. 


Shizutoshi Sugihira 


^ His Sayings, 



THE TEMPLES OF KAMAKURA 
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Kamakura lias always been associated with religion and 
it has been a stronghold of Buddhism. The sects which 
have had most influence and power are Zen and Niehiren, 
but other schools of Buddhism are also represented. The 
Daibutsu in Kotoku-In and the Kwannon-do at Hase belong 
to Jodo. There are other temples belonging to Jodo, others 
to Sliingon, besides many Shinto shrines which have affilia- 
tions with Buddhism, for they were founded in the days of 
Ryobu Shinto when Buddhism and Shinto stood religiously 
close together. 

One of the most ancient fanes is the Sugimoto-no- 
Kwannon which was founded by the priest Gy5gi Bosatsu 
in the 3 ^ear 734 o. e. It belongs to the Shingon sect and 
was founded before the days of Yoritomo and Zen influence. 
The chief object of worship is the Eleven-faced Kwannon 
(Kwanzeon Bosatsu) and is said to be by the hand of the 
great sculptor Unkei and was presented to the temple by the 
celebrated Shogun Yoritomo. 

There are many forms of Kwannon, but the most fre- 
quently seen are:— 1. The Sho-Kwannon (the Wise). This 
Kwannon is represented standing or sitting but generally 
in the former position, holding a lotus flower. 2. Juichimen 
Kwannon (the Eleven-faced). On her head are eleven faces. 
3. The Senju Kwannon (Thousand-handed) has in reality 
forty hands but these are supposed to stand for the thousand. 
In each of these hands she holds various Buddhist emblems,, 
the lotUvS flower, rosary, the wheel of the law, rope, begging 
bowl, vase, the sun, the moon, pagoda, etc., and in her head 
are images of the Buddha, 4. Bato Kwannon (Horse- 


^ This concludes the series of articles on “The Temples of Kama- 
kura.” For previous articles see Eastern Buddhist, Vol. Ill, Kos. 2 
and I, and Vol, Y, Nos. 2-3. 
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headed) has three heads, above the central one being the 
image of a horse and six pairs of arms each hand holding 
emblems. 5. The Nyoirin Kwannon (the Jewel) is seated 
with one knee elevated and resting her head upon one hand. 
This Kwannon has as a rule two arms but sometimes more. 
The representation of many heads and arms is to show that 
Kwannon is ever ready to see and hear distress and having 
seen and heard to succour. 

^'When the love of Kwannon is made concrete, it ex- 
presses itself in various forms according to the needs of 
circumstance. In the Pundarika Sutra Kwannon is de- 
scribed as ineaimating herself in many different personages. 
For instance, when she sees it most expedient to save a 
ceidain class of people through a certain mode of expression, 
she will assume the special mode and exercise all her influence 
in that capacity. She wall be a philosopher, or merchant, 
or man of letters, or ]3erson of low birth, or anything else 
as required by the occasion, while her sole aim is to deliver 
all beings, without exception, from ignorance and selfishness. 
Therefore, wherever there is a heart groping in the dark, 
Kw^annon will not fail to extend her embracing arms.’’^ 

The Eleven-faced Kwannon seen here is the All Looking 
One wdio turns her head in all directions in order to see 
those who need her helf). Kw^annon in Japan is generally 
represented as feminine, although in reality sexless, but as 
compassion is so often associated with women, the Japanese 
love to picture her as a beautiful, stately, and graceful 
W'-oman. 

The Kwmnnon temple is reached by a steei) flight of 
steps. It is a simple straw-thatched building standing in 
a quiet spot amidst the trees, but it shelters a number of 
fine pieces of statuary, some of them being National Treas- 
ures. One is the large gilt statue of the altar carved by 
Unkei, another also of the Eleven-faced deity is from the 
hand of the 'vvell-kno'wii priest Jikaku 'who died 867 c. e. 

^ Rev. Shakii Soyen — Sermons of a Buddhist Ahhot. 
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There is a story that Jikaku found a piece of wood float- 
ing in the sea which gave out a bright light. He used this 
wood to carve his Kwannon out of and it is said that the 
statue always emitted a soft luminous aura. Another story 
tells that when the temple was once burned the statue left 
the altar and took refuge under a great cryptoineria tree. 

Another statue of the Kwannon and also a National 
Treasure is the one carved by the jiriest Eshin by the 
command of Emperor Kwazan. The third statue is the most 
ancient and was chiseled by the famous xiriest Gyogi of 
Eyobu Shinto fame. 

This little temple therefore is truly a sanctuary of 
Kwannon. Almo.st deserted now excejrt for the care-taker 
the effigies of the Bodhisattva stand in peace. Once a year 
in August the festival taltes place, when the country people 
crowd up the steep steps to the sacred place to give reverence 
and homage to that most iiopular of all the holy ones — 
Kwanzeon Bosatsu. 

Gokurakuji is another ancient Shingon temple in Kama- 
kura — ^the temple of Paradise, but it is practically ruined 
now since the great earthquake of 1923, only one little 
building remaining of its former importance and beauty. 
It was founded by Hojo Shigetoki whose tomb is at the back 
of the temple grounds, (he died in 1527 c. E.), and it was 
made fine and splendid by his two sons in memory of their 
father. 

Gokurakuji is noted for its first Abbot Eyokwan Ninsho 
Eishi who was a true Bodhisattva. Here, he built a hosiiital 
for lepers and engaged in all kinds of charitable work for 
the sick and poor and also constructed shelters for animals, 
and had a special hospital for sick horses. He was noted 
for his effective prayers for rain. In Shingon Buddhism 
there is a special ritual or service for causing rain to fall 
and cease, and according to historical accounts Eyokwan was 
most successful in these prayers and was held in great venera- 
tion and esteem on account of them. 
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A story is told that at one time when Ry5kwaii was 
praying', a snake appeared in front of him and remained 
qniet evidently listening to the prayers. Soon after rain 
began to fall. 

Besides caring for the poor and sick and alleviating 
distress, Ryokwan erected temples, bridges, roads, dug wells, 
built bath houses. He established sixty-three places where 
no killing was allowed and it is said that in twenty years, 
he helped 57,250 persons. He seems to have been an in- 
carnation of Avalokitesvara (Kwanzeon Bosatsu). 

Gokurakuji was destroyed twice by fire and after a 
severe earthquake in 1433, it gradually declined until now 
almost nothing is left. But there is an old map which can 
still be seen showing how in its early days of religions 
prosperity it was also a ministering angel to the sick and 
the poor, for the map shows that there was provision on the 
ground for buildings devoted to sick patients, lepers, animals, 
and stables for horses. The last great earthquake of 1923 
laid its destroying fingers on the little that was left of 
Gokurakuji so that now only a few statues are to be seen 
on the altar of the small building. There is an ancient 
statue of Pudo said to have been brought from China by 
K5bo Daishi in 807 c, e. There are two fine statues of 
Shakamuni and one also of Ryokwan called popularly 
Iwo Nyorai (the Buddha of Healing), because he helped 
people so much. His tomb near that of Hoj5 Shigetoki is 
in the rear of the grounds and marked by an enormous 
Gorinto monument. 

The Gorinto is a stone monument composed of filve parts 
representing the five elements: the cube symbolising the 
earth; the ball water; the pyramid fire; the crescent air; and 
the jewel ether. These monuments inscribed with sacred 
Sanskrit characters are often used as tombstones. 

It is claimed for this Gorinto that it is the largest in 
Eastern Japan. It is a fitting monument for the saintly 
and charitable Ryokwan, the first Abbot of. Gokurakuji. 
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Even if his beloved temple entirely disappears as it now 
seems fated to do, his benevolent deeds will ever be recorded 
in the annals of Japanese history. 

Kakuonji is another ancient Shingon temple, now only 
a shadow of its former self. It was founded by Hojo 
Sadatoki on the site of an older edifice. The present build- 
ing is one of the oldest in Kamakura having been carefully 
repaired during the centuries succeeding its erection. 

Kakuonji sets in a quiet, almost deserted valley sur- 
rounded by hills. The main building is spacious. The 
Buddha upon the altar is that of the healing Yakushi said 
to be carved by Takuma. Yakushi (Sanskrit, Bhaishajya- 
guru) is the Buddha of Healing. His healing powers are 
used not only for physical but also for mental ills. He is 
represented either standing or seated — generally the latter, 
and holding in his hands a jewel-like vase. He is often 
spoken of as the God of Medicine, but this is not quite cor- 
rect. Yakushi is often revered for his answer to prayers for 
healing from disease, but like the other great Buddhas he 
is thought to be one who heals the mind, assists meditation, 
and leads the aspirant to spiritual enlightenment. On each 
side of Yakushi stand the Bodhisattvas representing the sun 
and the moon, Nikko and Gwakko Bosatsus. All three of 
these statues are large and majestic, yet of exceeding grace, 
and remarkable for the fine open-work mandorlo of the taper- 
ing oval form called funa-golw or ^‘boat shaped’’ by the 
Japanese. Below him sits a statue of the Buddha Amida, a 
creation of great beauty from the Ashikaga days by an 
unknown sculptor. Guarding the main Buddha are the 
statues of the twelve followers of Yakushi who assist him 
in succouring the sick and distressed. 

In a small shrine near the main temple is the black 
Jizo, a statue carved in the Kamakura era and a National 
Treasure. This statue was very famous and supposed to 
work miracles, and the reason for calling it black is because 
in his many descents to Hell to rescue unhappy beings there, 
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the body of the compassionate Bodhisattva became blackened 
from the fire, in -which he stood in the place of those who 
ealled iix)on him for aid. Like Kwanzeon, Jizo (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) is the Bodhisattva of compassion. 

He is represented both standing and sitting and is dis- 
tinguished from Shaka or Amida by his shaven head. In 
one hand he carries a staff which has six rings on the end 
symbolising the six Paramitas ; in the other hand he holds a 
jewel. Jizo is the friend of children, of pilgrims, of women, 
and indeed of all who need his pity. Plis face and attitude 
are marked by gentleness and generally a soft smile is on 
his lips. 

Lafcadio Hearn writes: 

‘^Little piles of stone are placed upon his pedestal. It 
is said that these little towers of stones are built by child 
ghosts for penance in the Sai-no-Kawara, which is the place 
to which all children after death must go. And the oni 
(demons) come to throw down the stone piles and to frighten 
and torment the children. But the little souls run to Jizo, 
who hides them in his great sleeves and comforts them. 
And every stone one lays upon the knees or at the feet of 
Jizo with a prayer from the heart helps some child soul to 
perform his long penance .... The real origin of this custom 
of piling up stones before the images of Jizo is not known 
to the people. The custom is founded upon a passage in 
the famous sutra, The Loins of the Good L(m\ ‘Even 
the little boys and girls who in playing erected here and 
there heaps of sand with the intention of dedicating them as 
stupas (dedicatory mounds or monuments) to the Buddhas, 

they have all of them reached enlightenment’ The stones 

heaped about the statue are put there by the people for the 
sake of the little ones, most often by mothers of dead 
children. ’ ’ 

Near the temple among the woods are other shrines, one 
to Fudo My5o, one to Kobo Daishi, one to the Thirteen 
Buddhas worshipped by Shingon believers and a series of 
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caves, eie,‘lity-eight in number, each containing an image of 
Kob5 Daislii is to be found on the way to the summit of the 
mountain behind Kakuonji, and at the top itself is a statue 
of the great Shingon saint. From here, there is a fine view 
of all the surrounding countiy. A visit to Kakuonji can be 
made a pleasurable excursion, combining as it does the 
delights of nature and of religion. 

The J5do sect is also represented at Kamakura and 
Komyoji is the largest and finest of its temples. It was 
founded by H6j5 Tsunetoki, 1243 c. e., and is still well pre- 
served, not having suffered from fire and earthquake as have 
other Kamakura temples. It was patronised by both Em- 
perors and Shoguns and is still flourishing as a leading 
temi3le of the Jodo sect in Eastern Japan. As we enter 
the gate we see on the right the Zendoziika (the Hill of 
Zendo). 

There is a fine Sammon (great gate) built in 1533, con- 
taining as is usual in all Sammon the Buddha Sakyamuni 
with Monju and Fugen, the Sixteen Kakans and the Pour 
Heavenly Kings. The main temple large and finely con- 
structed enshrines the first Abbot Rybchin (Kishu Zenji), a 
pupil of Honen Shonin's disciple Sh5ko. He w^as Abbot 
here for over forty years and' his tomb is on the hill behind 
the temple. There is also a statue of Amida traditionally 
ascribed to Shotoku Taishi and in the neighbouring Amida 
Hall, the Buddha upon the altar is from the hand of the 
famous sculptor, Unkei, a bone of whose very hand is pre- 
served as a sacred relic. 

This temple of Komyoji was specially supported by the 
Naito family whose tombs are in a special burying ground 
within the temple compound. There is a chai’ming garden, 
a splendid old bell, and in the Nisondo are statues of the 
Goddess Benzaiten and of the Chinese sage Zendo, one of 
the patriarchs of the Jod5 sect. 

The im.age of Zendo, legend says, was miraculously 
borne on the sea from its shrine in Kyushu to Kamakura 
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and that it landed by itself. The people devoutly installed 
it in the Komyoji- garden. As to the statue of Benten, the 
story goes that the statue of the goddess was found floating 
near Komyoji and returned to her original home on Eno- 
shima. But when this had happened many times the i 3 eople 
came to believe that she wished to remain at K5my5ji, so 
her statue was enshrined here beside that of Zendo. 

Komyoji is noted for its picture rolls of the Taema 
mandala illustrating the story of the Princess Chujo-Hime 
who wove a picture of paradise with the help of Amida and 
Kwannon. These picture rolls are of great beauty and justly 
admired. They are said to be painted by the Tosa artist 
Sumiyoshi Keion (13th century). 

On the 13th of October the annual festival Jiiya is held, 
‘^Ten Nights of Prayer’^ which in these modern days have 
become three. The custom originated in the days of BmjDeror 
Gotsuchimikado under the Abbot Yushu Shonin, later well 
known as Jikaku Daishi. Even now the celebration of three 
days is held with great earnestness and enthusiasm. Crowds 
come to attend the services which consist of sutra-reciting 
and sermons. Many priests take part clad in their robes of 
beautiful colours to minister to the worshipping people. The 
candles gleam, the incense rises, and the murmurs of Namii- 
Amida-Butsu echo through the building. When one attends 
such a service as this, it is not easy to believe that Buddhism,, 
as some would have us think, is dead or even dying, but 
very much alive and very vital and moving. 

Komyoji stands by the sea with -wooded hills at its back. 
It is a worthy edifice to shelter the rei^resentation of the 
Buddha Amitabha and to house the statue of its first Lord 
Abbot whose saintly life is still remembered by the devotees 
of Komybji. 

There is one temple left for us to visit and that is 
Kosokuji, the temple of the Cheek-branded Amida, belonging 
to the Ji sect, founded by Ippen Shonin. Ji is also an 
Amida sect and lays stress, as do Jod5 and Shin, upon the 
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repetition of tlie Nembutsn, But Ms followers formed a 
separate school and its headquarters are at the temple of 
Yugyodera in the town of Fujisawa very near Kamakura. 
The priests of Yugyodera are noted for their power of 
healing the sick and for their custom of travelling about the 
country, healing, praying, and comforting. Yugyodera 
means Temple of the Wanderer and the abbot of this 
temple does not remain at home, but is ever itinerant just 
as was the founder of the sect, Ippen Shonin. 

The Amida statue said to be carved by Unkei is of wood, 
gilded, and is three feet two inches high. His face is serene 
and kind, a gentle smile upon his lips. His left hand 
stretched down shows that he wishes to relieve all beings 
who come to him, and his right hand held up shows that he 
is blessing them while the circle made with thumb and fore- 
finger is a sign that he will come for them at the hour of 
death. On each side of him stands Avalokitesvara and 
Mahasthamaprapta (Kwannon and Seishi). 

There is an interesting story connected with this statue. 
According to tradition the statue of Amida was carved by 
IJnkei at the request of Machi-no-tsubone, a court lady. In 
the household was a priest named Manzai and he was accused 
of theft and other bad actions to such an extent that in 
Machi-no-tsubone ’s absence the priest was taken by the 
enraged neighbourhood and branded on the cheek with a hot 
iron. Just as the brand was applied Manzai cried, Buddha, 
help me.’’ It was noticed that after the brand was applied 
no marks were left upon the priest’s face which was smooth 
and unhurt as before. Again the brand was applied but 
with the same result. That night Machi-no-tsubone had 
dream in which the statue of Amida came to her and said, 
^^Why did you brand my face?” and he pressed his hand 
to his left cheek as if in pain. She was astonished, at once 
returned to Kamakura, and on inspecting the statue found 
to her horror that on the left cheek of the statue was a deep 
brand. She was startled and contrite, felt that the priest 
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had been falsely accused and called in a sculptor to repair 
the statue. In vain! Althoug'h many attempts were made 
and the face of the statue regilded, the mark of the brand 
re-appeared. From that time on, the statue was called 
Hoyake or Cheek-branded xYmida. 

Machi-no-tsubone had it enshrined in a temple, became 
a nun and died as she was entering Samadhi before the 
statue of this Amida. Whether Manzai was an evil character 
or not is not clear, but the compassion of Amida is said to 
be directed not only towards the good but towards the evil. 
In any case, Manzai devoted the rest of his life to good 
■works, a living witness to prove that those who call upon 
Amida with a believing heart will not do so in vain. 

We have now spoken of all the well-known Buddhist 
temples in Kamakura, but there are many others, smaller or 
less important or new ones which we have not time to visit. 
Besides the Buddhist temples there are many Shinto shrines 
of interest such as Hachiman whose history is closely con- 
nected with Buddhism and the Kamakura-no-Miya which is 
dedicated to the spirit of Prince Morinaga, the son of Em- 
peror Godaigo, who met a tragic death here. There are also 
shrines to the Goddess Benten (strictly speaking, the Bodhi- 
sattva Benzaiten) and to the God of the rice Inari whose 
messenger is the fox, as Benten ’s is the serpent. There are 
the tombs of famous men such as the Shdgun Yoritomo and 
the poet Tamesuke. There are in the vicinity of Kamakura 
many temples, shrines, caves, and monuments all having 
religious or historic interest. Besides, at Kamakura nature 
is most lavish and beautiful and most of these shrines and 
temples are set in most charming wooded surroundings, many 
of them with fine views of the sea. 

The little fishing village became the great capital of 
the Sh5gun. In these days it is neither of these but a modern 
to-wn possessing a comfortable western-style hotel, inns, 
shops, sanitariums, and a beach which is famous through- 
out Japan. It is now both a summer and a winter resort, 
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a residential town, a fishing village and a eentre o£ religion 
all in one. And near Kamakura is the fairy island of Eno- 
shima sometimes called the City of Mother of Pearl, one of 
the most picturesque anywhere in the world and sacred to 
the lovely Goddess Benten who is said to have married 
the fierce dragon king thus xoutting an end to trouble. Now 
she smiles upon the fair region of Kamakura wdth its 
interesting historic remains, . and its strongholds of religion, 
the Buddhist temples. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 
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THE GATHAS OP 
THE HASABHUMIKA-SUTRA 
(concluded) 

Edited by Johannes rahder and shinryu susa 


VI. Sixth Bhtlfni, Initial Qatha. 


^oarana-vara srunitva bhumi-srestham. vidanain^ 
gagani sugata-putra harsitadi puspa-varsi | 
maiT-i-ratana-ndara abha-yukta visuddha 
abhikira sugatasya sadhv iti vyaharantab 1 1 1 1 1 
maruta-sata-sahasra harsita® antarlkse 
diviya^-ruoira-citra ratna-curija® udarab] 
abhikira® sugatebbyo^ gandha-malyanulepan 
chatra^-dhvaja-pataka-hara-candrardha-haran 1 1 2 1 1 
maru-pati-vasavartl sarva-deva-gaiiena 
upari khaga-pathitva® megha-ratna-mayani 
abhikirisu praaannab phianarthaip jinasya 
sadhu sugata-pntra -vyaharl hrsta-cittab 1 i 3 1 1 
amara-vadhu^-sabasraiTLy antarlk§e sthitani 
gIta-ruta-inanojna“ vadya-sarp^ti-yukta^ i 
sarva-ruta-svarebhyo eva sabda ravante 
jina-krtu“ suraanojfiaib klesa-tapasya banta^^ 1 1 4 | j 
§unya prakpti-santa sarva-dharmanimittab 
khaga-patha-sama-tulya nirvikalpa visuddhab | 


' Metre : Malinl (na, na, ma, ya, 
“ varsiU K. T. dgati-shifi Tib. 

“ cuda B. K, vutra T. cQrna Tib. 

’■ sugatebbyah R. T. sugatasya K. 

“ pathato B. °tS. T. b^bon-ci* Tib, 

“ '’ifiam B. K. T. 

bytva T. • “ baita T. 


ya). ^ vidunam B. T. 

* divya B. K. T. 

« abhikiri B. K °ra T. 

* cchatra B. K. T. 
vadbQB. K.T. 
yuktan R. K. yuktaip T. 


11335 
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gati-sthiti-vinivytta nisprapanc^ asesa 
tathata-sama tathatvad dharmata nirvikalpa 1 1 5 i 1 
yai^i punar anubuddMl^^ sarva-dharmeva tesam 
bhavi tatha abhave iiijana nasti kacit j 
krpa-karuTia jage ca mocanartham prayuktas” 
te h.f sugata-putra jaurasa** dharina-jatah 1 1 6 1 1 
dana-cari carante sarva hitva nimittam 
slla-sudh|*ta-citta adi-santa prasantah | 
jagati krta ksamante aksaya dhariiia-jilani 
viriya-bala-upetah sarva-dharma-viviktab"' 1 1 7 j 1 
dhyana-naya>pravista jlrna^-klesa visuddhah 
sarva- Yidita-vastti adi-sunyadhimuktab 1 
jilaiia-kriya-baladhya^ nitya-yukta jagarthain 
te hi® sugata-putrah santa-papa mahatmab 1 1 8 1 1 
^idrsa ruta-sahasra bhariitva 
khe sthitah suinadhura sura-kanyah I 
tusiri^^-bhuta jinam iksi prasanna^^ 
dharma-gaurava-rata maru-kanyah || 9 || 

^‘vimukticandra abravid vajragarbhara visaradain | 
kldrsakara-nispattih paucamayam^'^ anantaram | ] 10 1 1 

VI. Final Gatha. 

^^ariparna-marga-cararia vidu pancamayam 
dharmanimittata alaksaiiata^'^ ajata | 
anntpada adi parisnddhyati nisprapahca^^ 
bhavetva^^ jhana-mati ^astihi samakramanti 1 1 11 1 1 

^ anubaddhab K. T. ^ p^ayuktah R. ® tebhi R. tau ti K. T. 
* jinorasa B, ® vivikta B. ® jirna K. T. ^ balebhyo 
B. acjbya Tib. * tebi B, ® Metre : SvSgata, (ra, na, bba, 
ga, ga). Idr^as in all MSS. tii§nl B. prasannab B. 

Metre : sloka. “yarn B. K. T. Metre : Vasantatilaka. 

°to MSS. °paScan MSS. bhavatva K, bhavetta T. 

°vena Tib. 
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dharma vivikta apratigraha^ nirvikalpa'"^ 
maya-svabhava dvaya-bhavatu^ viprajmkta^ | 
anuloixiayanta avilomanta dharma-netri 
jnananvitab pravara-sasthf samakramanti il 12 |i 
tlksnarmloma-sthita jnana-balopapetab 
samudagamani -vibbavu preksisu sarva-loke ] 
mohandbakara-prabhavam Jaga-saiiibhavatma 
tasyaiva moha-vigamena pravrtti nasti || 13 || 
vicinanti pratyaya-krtim paramartha-sQnyam 
kriya-hctu-pratyaya-saina-jna kriyavirodhau | 
yathavatab^* karakapeta-kriyam viditva 
vicinanti sarp.skrta-ghanabhra>samam niriham 1 1 14 1 1 
satyesu ^jnanu paramarthata sa" avidya 
karma® ca cetana-balena ‘vibbaga^-praptam | 
cittam nisritya^^ sahajaip puna nama-rupam 
evaip-mukha^^ bhavati yava duhkhasya skandhah 1 1 15 1 [ 
te citta-matra ti trai-dhatukam otaranti 
api ca bhavanga dvadasa ekacitte j 
samragu-jatu api^^ prabhavitas 

evaEp. sanibhava-ksayani puna cittabhagam^^ 1 1 1^ j ] 
karyain avidya dvaya^® kurvati moba-bhave^^ 
mobebbi'*^ beta vabate puna cetanayab 1 
evaip. ca yava jara dbvamsana skandba-bbedam 
anusarva-duhkba-prabhavam ksayatah abbavab 1 1 17 | j 

^ aviyiiha R. abhiprha T. len-med Tib. ^ “kalpan R, ® tti 
left out in R. * °yuktan R. ® §a§thT R. ® yotba'" K. 
yatha® T. ^ ttasya (for “tu sa”) K. ^ karma MSS, 

® “ vibbaga in the meaning of “ vijhana”. avidyaprakrtasya karmai^o- 
vipakab sairiskarab 11 in prose. ca niaraya R. K. ‘’§rama T. 

rten*te Tib, evamsusam K. ®mukha sa R. T. ete (for 

iti) R. imi Tib. api left out in MSS. cintu in all MSS. 

but .R. tyayu added in R. . tatha R. Left out in MSS. 

evaip ca Tib. ‘^bhaga-karyam B. avidya dvaya 

(kriya) R. °vam MSS. °ti R. T. 
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ncchedu no^ bhavati pratyayatam avidya 
nocchedyatapi kara“-prahaya samnirodham | 
moho tesu^ ca upadanam klesa-yartma'^ 
karma bhavam ca api cetana^ sesa dubikha 1 1 18 1 1 
moham tu ayatana samskpta^-duhkha tesam 
sparsani ca vedana-sukha dutikhataya duhkha | 
sesanam angana parinama-duhklia vrddhir^ 
vyaccheda® tasya dubkiiata na® hi atmam asti 1 1 19 1 1 
adhvesu^" purva tamacetana samski'tasya 
vijhana-vedana vivartati pratyutpanrifim | 
aparantu tesa^kprabhavo dubikha-sambhaveyam 
apeksa^' cchedu prasararn ca nirlksayantah 1 1 20 ] | 
mohasya pratyayatu sanibhavate vibandha^’^ 
viriibandhana-vyaya ksaye sati pratyayanam ] 
hetos^** ca mula-prabhavam na hetu-bhedarri 
vyuparlksate^^ ca jina^^-jfiana svabhava-sanyam || 21 |1 
anuloma-moha-prabhavaiii ca prabhavatas ca 
pratiloma-hetu-ksayato^ bhava-sarva-cchedyam | 
gambhira-pratyayatam asya sato^satas ca 
vyapariksate dasavidham aniketa-buddhih 1 1 22 1 1 
saip.dhi-bhaYahgata^^ tathapi ca karma-sthanam 
avibhagatas tri-vidhu-vartmanf^ pQrvatai ca 1 
triya-hetu-duhkha-vibhava udaya-vyayarp ca 
abhayato ’ksayata'^ pratyaya-anulomam^’^ 1 1 23 1 1 

^ nucchedano B. ^ vocchedyate ’dhikara B. ® moha 
trsna T, tesu is in Skt. tr§na. * °tma B. ® samskara (ins- 
tead of cetana) B. ® sarriskara B. ’’ -vrddhib B. ® vyu° B. 
® duhkhata na B. avesu K, T. Itas-yin Tib. tesa 

(tr^na) T. avedha MSS. vivrddhva B. vivarto K. 

rvitartva T, vibandba Tib. Obin. hetu^ B. K. bantu T. 

satu B. T. vyupariksa B. T. “riksa K. bita B. 

'’ta K. ®tam B. T. yatba bhavaipga tu B. andbibbavamgatu 

T. adbl° K. varttati K. T. abbavata ak§ayata B. 

abbavato ak§ayata K. T. 22 anulomaip K. T. 
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evain pratitya-samiitpada samotaranti 
inayopamam vitatha veda-karmapanitam^ | 
svapnopamam ca^ tathata-pratibhasa® caiva 
balana mohana marlci-sama-svabhavam 1 1 24 | [ 

3 ^a eva bhavana sa sunyata panditanani 

rati^ pratyayana bhava.te idam animittam | 

janitva jatu-vitatham praixidhanu nasti 

anyatra sattva-krpaya upapadyayanti 1 1 26 [ | 

evain. vimoksa-mukba^ bliavayite mahatma 

krpa-buddhi bhtiya tatha^ buddha-gunabhila?! | 

samyoga-samskrti-krta vyupariksamSixo 

niyatasayo^ bhavati naikagunopapetah 1 1 26 1 1 

purna sahasra-dasa sunyataye samadhi 

tatha animitta-varadam ca vimoksa tayi 1 27^ 

prahradayanti jagad-asaya^ candra-abha 

vahamanu vata-caturi asamharya-prapta | 

atikramya marapatham abha jinaurasanani'” 

prasamenti klesaparitapa-duhkharditanam 1 ! 29 j | 

iha hhumi-desupagata marutadhipas to 

bhonti sunirrnita-kptav adhimana-ghati | 

yam caiva arabhisu jhana-pathopapeta 

asamharya sravaka-gatf^ atikranta dhlrah || 30 || 

akaiiksama3i.u sugatatmaja vlrya-praptah 

kotI-sata-sahasra-puri;ia-samadhi-labdhah 1 

pasyanti eka-ksarii buddha dasad^^-disasu 

pratapanti surya iva madhyagu^® grisma-kale 1 1 31 1 1 

^■^gambhira durdrsa suksma durjheya jina-sravakaih | 

sasthi bhumir mahatmanam akhyata sugatatmajah 1 1 32 1 1 

^ vedakam apanitam R. ^ °main^ ca R. ® °sa§ caiva K. T. 
* rati R. T. carati K. ® raukha B. ® tatha R. ^ vigataip 
bhayo R. T. ® One stanza and two padas occurring here in the 
Tib. and Chin, versions are missing in the Skt. MSS. ® a^raya R, 
jinorasanani R. ” gati K. T. buddha-^atad R. K- T. 

da^a Tib. Chin. °tu K. Metre : Sloka. 
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Bhumi VI 


Prose 

(P. 47) A - 
B - 

(P. 48) C - 
D - 

(P. 49) E 
E 

G- 

(P. 50) H 
I 

(P. 51) J 
K- 


Gatha 

1—10 

( 

12 

ia'\ 


13 

-14 

15 



17 



20 

-19 


Prose Gatha 



3^ 


VII. Seventh Bhumi, Initial GatM. 

Vtha vividha-rucira-meghan niarud-gar.io^bhikirisu vega- 
praptah 1 

pravyaharanti madhura^ giri-vara-subha-priti^-sampurnab^ 

il 1 I 

sadhu vara-tiksna-citta giina-sata-samupeta-jnana-vasavar^^ 
tim 1 

vara-caraiiarp.^ paritnstani jaga-hita-vara-puiiclarlkariam 

II 2 1 

tada pravaxam atulam abha mahesvarah. khe-gata^^ nara- 
varasya 1 

^ Metre : Arya. ^ °rairi PI, P2, N, 02, K. T. 

® priti K. T. p(r)Iti B. * saippurJOLaip. Pi, 2, N, 02, K. T. 

® po 01. na K. R. na T. ® khada^agata B. khedagata K. T. 
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vara-rucira-gandha-meghan abhitiri^ klesaugbam apahar- 
turn 113 11 

pravyaharanti madharam marud-gaiio harsa-kara-rucira- 
ghosab 1 

parama-sulabdha-labhah srutu yair ayu“ bhuini-nirdesah 

1 1 1 1 

Hurya-madhura-ghosa-yukta^ inaru-kanyati prinita-mano- 
bhih 1 

sucara^-sugatanubhavad vara-carir iyam idrsl prokta 1 1 6 1 j 
sumani sucarana-sresthah sudanta damakana loka-mahi^ 
tanain 1 

atikramya sarva-lokam loka-carini darsayf suksmam^ j 1 6 H 
^darsenti kaya-vividhan kaya-kayams ca^ dharmatopetaV^ 1 
samathah samiti-vibhakto bhai.iali ghosarp. na cak?ararn.^^ 
ravati i 1 7 1 1 

ksetra-satam akramante pujenti nayakan parama-pujiyan | 
atma-janita-ksetra-samjna vidhunitva inana-vasavarti|| 8 |1 
paripacayaiiti sattvan na catma~para-samjna^^ sarvasa 
iipenti I 

subha^^ saincinanti pravaram na capi subha-saipcaya- 
niketah 1 1 9 1 1 

raga-raja-do^a-niohaih pasyitva^^ sarva-loka^^-jvalamaiian j 
varjeti sarya^^-samjna vTryaip. varam arabhf^ krpaya |1 10 1| 
^^maru-kanya deva-samghas ca pujenta yara-svaram | 
ttisnlm-bhaya-ratali sarye preksante purusa-rsabbatn |1 11 1| 

^ °risu B. ^ ^ruto yair ayam B. ^mta yair ayu K, ^rutva 
yair ayu T. ^rutu yair ayu Pi, 2. ® Stanza No. 5 Metre TJpagIti. 

4 5 suyaca K. T. tava ca Tib. Mong. 

® lokacari da^ayl in all MSS. “carim. dar^ayan B. ^ susu° B. 
* Stanza No. 7 Metre Giti. ® kayakayaini ca PI, 2. C2. K. 

kayarn.^ ca L. B T. kayakayam^ ca B. dharmata upetab K. T. 

gho§a na cak^ara N. °parasainjnaip B. “samjna MSS. 

^ubham B. ^ubha MSS. pa^yitva in all MSS. sar^ 

yaloku T. sarva left out in MSS. sarva samjna Tib. Chin, 

vrryavararambhl B. vlryavaramarabbl K.T.P1,2. Metre :Sloka. 
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^parisad viprasaaneyam avocat sugatatmajam ) 
saptamya bhumer akaran^ nirdisasva gutjakara ( | 12 1 1 

VII. Final Gatha. 

^gambhlra-jilana-paramartlia-padanusarl 
sa^-bhumi-niScita-matib'* susamabitatma i 
prajfiam upaya yugapady abhinirharanto® 
bb.amyakram.an.ti vidu saptami-carya-sreftbam" 1 1 13 1 1 
sanya-nimitta-prariidbl krpa-maitra-yukta^ 
buddbanudbar ma-sugatanuga-paj ayantah | 
jilanena subba-maba-pupya-balebby atpptas® 
tarn akramanti vidu saptami-bbumi-desam 1 1 14 1 [ 
trai-dbatukena adbivasa^-vivekapraptah 
santas ca klesa-bala'‘’-santi-iagabbikauksl | 
pratibbasa-“maya-supinadvaya-dbarma-carl 
kppa‘® darsayanti vidu saptamim akramanti [ | 16 j | 
sodhenti ksetra-kba-samasaya-nirvikalpa^® 
jina-lak^apair upagato’cala-dharmatayam 1 
abbilapya-gbosa-vigata’^ j aga-to§aijartbani 
k^aija-piana-cittasya jinana^® samosaranti j | 16 j | 
abhasa-prapta imi“ dharma vicarayanti 
akranta*’’ bhUmi-pravaraipi jagad-artba-karaV" I 


‘ “ vimiikticaiidra abravlt” is added in Tib. and Chin, versions. 
^ saptamyaiji bbflmim aka.-an MSS. °ra K. “ Metre : Vasanta* 
tilaka. ■* matr K. T. ' yugapad abhinirharan R. ' "kra^ 
mati vidusaptamlca-yasrestham E. ' «anyanimittap.-anidhikr= 
pamaitrayuktati R. " Ses-pas fes-byas bsod-nams-stobs-kyis mi- 
ftoros-pas | Tib. “ mahadhivasa R. mabadhivasa K. mabardbivasa T. 

kleSajola T. kleSajana K. non-mobs stobs-rnams Tib, " inaya= 
svapna° E. mayasarppma” K. maryasupina” T. jjypam jq-pg, 

K- I- ^dbyanti kalpab R. Sodbenti. . . .kalpa K. T. 

■’to R. “cittajinan R. "oitta jinana K. T. skad cig sems-kyi 

rgyal-bas-kun mkbyen yaft-dag-gsbol Tib. iti R, T. imi K. Tib, 

Obin. " akranta R kamab T. Tib. 
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te atra bhumyasthita sattva-carl anantan^ 
vicinanti karma" sugatan niyutaprama^an ] | 17 1 j 
ksetrams ca naika-vidha-dharmatha-kalpa-saiiikhyaii^ 
adhimukti-asaya ca citta-vicitra-dharan^ 1 
triyana-desauam ananta samosaranti*'^ 
asmabbi sattya'^-paripacayitavyani etat 1 1 18 1 1 
ye te^ jnana-nicita vara-marga-prapta 
Iryapathais caturbhi^ prajuam npaya-yuktah | 
sarvasmi cittaksarif bodhi^^-gurianupraptah. 
pariptirayanti dasa-paramita-pradesan 1 1 19 1 1 
sarvesu marga-kusalasya ya esa danam^^ 
sllarn ca klesa-prasamam^" ksama aksatitvam^'^ | 
viryam ca bhuyu anu-nttari arabhante^"^ 
marge acalyataya’® dhyana gunanvitanam 1 1 20 1 1 
anutpada-ksanti-viraj a vara-prajna-srest-ba 
parpam’-upaya pranidhi bhuya kanksi-laksmf® | 
ato’mardiyatva-bala j liana nitira^atvad 

^ so’tra bhumyavasthito*nantasatvacarl E. “sattvacarl anantan MSS. 
^ kalpa MSS. karma Tib. Chin. ® ®dharmakalpasaip.khyam E. 

‘^dharmatbakalpasaipkbyan K. T. 02. N, * adhimukty-ai^aya 

({§raddba) cittavicitradbararp. (yavad) 1 E. adhimnkti a^aya vicintatha= 
citradbaran 02. N. ^cicittatbacitradbanan K. T. ® (triyana) 

de^anam anantaip samosaranti E. ^raddbayavata de^anam ananta sa® 
02. N. ^raddbayacatade° K. e^ayavatade'^ T. ® asmabbi^i sadbn E. 
bdag.gis sems-can de-dag Tib. ^ One syllable is missing in all 
MSS. de-dag de-ltar (te eva) Tib. * catnrbbib E. ® sarTaa^* 

mini^ cittak§ape E. sarvasmi eittaksani K.L. °citu° T. 'dbigunia® 

E. te’dbigupa® L. madbiguna® K. tagupa*^ T. bodbignpa Tib. Obin. 

ya eso danam. E. cittotpannam sattvesu parinamanam etad danam 
1 Tib. Mong, Obin. ^pra^amah. in all MSS. ksamo’ 

k^atitvam E. bbuyo^nuttararabbate E. bbbya anuttari arabbante 

MSS, bjiuyn anu-nttari° K. T. marge’calyataya E. mai^a 

acalyataya K, T. (an)utpada vara prajfia ^re^tbanamam 

tnpayab pranidbir bbuyaskank^I 1 E. ‘"varaprajna^restba nJanaip tnpaya 
pranidbr bbnyn kaiptilaksmi 1 PI. “nUmam. trapaya pranidbr bbOyu 
kamksi | K. “mSmantupaya pranidbl bbuyu kantilak^ml | T. 
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eyarri khu bodhi-guna sarva-ksane ^nupqnti^ 1 1 21 | [ 
alambanat tu prathama giiiia-paripUrr 
dvitlya raalapanaya urdhva’^ vibandha-cchedam | 
caturthaya margu^ samata-kriya pailcamaya*'^ 
aniitpada-ahvaya viduh puna sastha-vrttih^ 1 1 22 1 1 
iba saptamim upagatah sakalam gunanf 
pran.idhana-naika-vividhan abhinirharanti | 
kiQi karan.ani yaduta'^ jjSana-kriyabhyupenti 
sa astamf prabhrti sarva-visuddhy-upenti 1 1 23 [ | 
duratikrama duramgamB,^^ bahu-sthana-karma 
ksetrantara-dvi-patham eva yathottaranti^’ | 
vicaranti saptasu^^ alipta-nrpo^^ yathaiva 
marga-sthita na ^^puna sarvatikranta-dhirah j j 24 1 j 
yada astamlm^'^ upagatah puna jhana-bhumim 
atikranta citta-visaye sthita juana-karme | 
brahma na peksati jagan nara-manusatma 
evam caranti vidu padmam iva aliptaV*^ i 1 25 i | 
atra sthita vividha-klesam atikramanti 
tesarji na klesa-cari no ca ksayo^nupraptiV^ i 
marga^^-sthita na tada klesa-carim caranti 
sampurua-asaya-jina-jha^^ ksayo“^ na tavat | ] 26 1 1 
ye kukika vividha-silpa-kriya-prayoga~^ 

^ °k§a:gan npenti E. °ksayedvipeti K, nupanti T. 

2 “parapurih E. °parapuri K, °panpfirili T. ^ °panayali trtlyors 
dhva E. * caturthi margali E. caturtliaya marga MSS. ® kriya 
paficaml E. ® (an)utpad§.livaya7idu3iL punali §a§t;havrttiti E. 

anutpAdabhaya vidu sa^tbx vivrddhil:i Tib. Mong. ’’ gnpan B. 
gunAni K, T. ® yadita K. T. ° sa^taml E. sa a§tama K. T. 
duragata T. ksetrana dviyatha vodhyoddharatili K. 02. N, 

saptamasu in all MSS. alipto nrpo E. aliptanrpa K, T, 

punah sarvA® E. puna sarva° K. T. yada§ta° E. T. yada 

asfca° K. °mivaliptali E. °imva aliptab K. T. tesam 

na kle^acaritacak§n§o’nupraptib E tesam na klei§acari no (na K) ca 
k^u^a nupraptili K. T. marge K. Tib. °jmajfiana E, 

K. T. ksayaip K, T. prayogah. E. 
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Hjati-sarva-viduna sthita^ sastra-jn^ne | 
dhyana-abhijna-bala^-bhavayanto’bliyupenti 
bh-tiyah samadhi-vividhan abhinirharanti 1 1 27 [ | 
atikranta sravaka-carim tatba® pratyayanaixi 
sthita bodbisattva-carane vidu aprama^am^ | 
purve hi asayataya iha jnanataya^ 
nrpatl-suto yatha^^ vivrddha-balopapetati^ 1 1 28 1 1 
gambhiryatam npagata bhnyu® arabhanti 
cittain nirodh^upagata” na ca saksikriyaV^^ | * 
yatha sagare iipagatah sthita-yana-patre 
pratyaksa-sarva-udake^^ na ca yana-hanih 1 1 29 j j 
bhtiyo^" upaya-bala-praj ha- varabhy upeta^® 
dur j heya-sar va- j aga^^- j hana-kriya-gunadhyab^^ | 
pujenti buddha-niyuta bhuyu suddhi-bhava^® 
yatha tad-vibhu^ana-vicitritu naika^^-ratnaih. 11 30 j] 
atra sthitana^® vidunam vara-prajha-abha^® 
sosentr® trsria'hsalilam yatha“^ bhaskarabhah | 
te atra"® bhumy-upagata vasavartinas ca 
bhontr^ krtl kusala-jhana-phalopadesaih 1 1 31 1 1 
akahksamana-dr(Jba-virya-balabhyupetah 
kotl-nayuta^^-sata-buddha-sahasra-ptir^an | 
pasyanti sarva-disatasu samahxtatvad"® 

^ viduraji stMtah, E. ^ dhyanabhijnabalani E. 

® atikrantali. . . .tatM E, * stbitam caranavidvapramanam E. 

ptirve by a^ayeneba panar jnanataya E. sarve bi a^ayam iba puna 
jnanataya MSS. snon-cbad bsam-pas yin-gyis tidMa ye-^es-kyis 1 Tib. 
'® nrpatisuto yatba E. ^ °balopetal;i E. ^ bbuya E. tuyu K, 
® cittanb'odbagata E. cittani nirodbapagata T. °ninodbugata K. 
knyayam E. kriya K. T. sarvodake E. bbuya E. 

“upetab E. sarvajagi (ge) K. T, Tib. ‘^gunady^b 

E, °gunadya K. T. “niyutani bbayab ^uddhibbavam E. '"niyuta 

bbQyu ^uddbibbavam K, ®niyata® T. °vibbu§anam vicitritam 

aneka E. ^tanaip E. prajnabha E. ^o§ayaM 

E. ^o^anti Cl. PI, E. T. trsnaE. yatha E. te’tra E. 

bhoti E. bbosanti T. niyuta K. nayuta T. °tvat E. K. 
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bhtiyo’py ataV praiiidhi-srestha-gunaprameyah 1 1 32 1 1 

“durjiaeya sarva-lokena vasi-pratyeka-cSribhih | 

ity esa saptami bliumir upaya-prajilaksodhana 1 1 33 | j 


Bhumi VII 


Prose 


(P. 55) A- 


(P. 56) B. 

0- 

H- 

(P. 57) E - 

(P. 58) P 


Gatha 
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Prose 
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PI 
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Gatha 

-dt 


J 

(P. 61) 

L 

M- 

(P. 62) N .. 


^28 


29 


SO 

31 

-32 

33 


Vlir. Eighth Bhumi, Initial Gatha, 

^eva srutva^ carapam, viduna^ sre^thani 
deva-sanagha mudita maru-patis^ ca | 
bodhisattva bahavo jagad-dhitaisi^ 
pUjayanti sugataip jina-sutaiii§ ca || 1 || 

' 'tab E. atab K. pyatali T. ^ Metre : Sloka, ^ 

E. ‘^prajfia K, T. * Metre : ra, na, bha, ya. (candravartma ?) 

“ evaip ^fUB^itva E. K. T. « vidtma E. " marOpatti? E, 
marupattiiS K. manutpattiiS T. » K. T, 
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puspa-malya. rucira dhvaja-pataka 
gandlia“curi:ia rucira rataria-vastra | 
chatra-naika-ruciran^ maui-pratyuptan 
hara-megha-pravaran abliisrjanti 1 1 2 | ] 
manojila^ ghosa-madhurain^ sura-vadnn 
mukta'^ naika-fcuriya pravara-natari’'^ | 
pajanartlii jina-putra*'" sugataips ca 
vari:ia-sre§tha muni no udaharanti || 3 || 
sarvi-darsi^ vrsabhi dvipada’^-srestho 
darsi buddha-visayam jagad-dhitartham [ 
sabda-megha-ruciran pratadamanas 
turya-tada-vividbas tada pramuktah^ 1 1 4 | { 
vala-koti sugatah sata-sahasra^‘‘ 
ganga-koti-nayuta raja^kvigistah ] 
ksemam apratisamal;! pravara-srestbam 
desayanti vysabhi viraja-dharmam 1 1 5 | P 
(sgra-yi rtse-mo de-la hgro-rgyud drug-po | ) 
preta-tirya-naraka-manuja-deyab^*^ I 
yaksa-raksa^^-bhujaga-asura-saingbia^^ 
nana^^-karma-vi§aye^^ samanubhonti 1 1 7 1 1 
sar va-ksetr a- visaye dhuta~r a ] anaip.’^‘^ 
cakra srestha-pravaram tada nirvrttam | 
desayanti madhuram sug^ta^^ ghosam 
samjna-citta jagatas tatba vicaran“‘’ 1 1 8 1 1 

^ cchatra naika rucira B. ^ manojfiaK.T. ® madhuraR. 

* yukta Tib. ® natam B. tanaiii K, T. ® jinaputra left 

out in K. T. ^ darir T. pravar^a T. » prayuktab 

K. T. bbyun Tib. ^8 all B. nayu-valaka B. nayata 

raha K. T. rdul (raja) Tib. Five padas occurring here in the 

Ohin., Tib. and Mong. versions are • missing in the Sanskrit MSS. 

deva B, K. T. raksasa K. T. saipghah B. K. 

nan^ K. T. visaya B, K. T. yul-la Tib. °nain R. 

^0 sugataB. satvasatnjna-citta iagavicara(ip) R. sarpjpacitta 

jaga(jagajaga K) vicararp (ra K.) K. T. bgro-bbi sems dah 

de-bshin spyod-pa 1 Tib. 
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sattva-kayi sugata vividha-ksetrE 

ksetri^ sattva pravarEh" puna vipakali | 

deva-manusa-gati tatha vicitrE 

jiiEtva sarva''^ sugato^ bhai^atf dharmam 1 1 9 | i 

suksma-samjna bhavati vipula-ksetre 

vipula-samjna bhavati raja-nimitte” | 

evam-Edi-vividham sugata-rddhim 

sarva-loka bhanato na ksapayeyul/ 1 1 10 j 1 

^idrsani vaca mEhatmyam vacitvE madhura^-svaram j 

prasantE parisat prItE preksate^^ vadanam^^ varain 1 1 11 1 1 

prasEnta-parsadam jhatva moksacandro’bravlt punah | 

astamTE-bhumi-akErEni pravesanx ca nidarsaya 1 1 12 1 1 

VIII. Final GathE. 

bhEmya saptasu visodhita-prajh’-upEya 
inargE susairibhyta mabapranidhana-baddhEh^^ | 
supratisthitE naravarEh kusalopapetE^^ 
jilanEbhilEsi vidu astamim Ekramanti | [ 13 1 1 
te punya-jnEn’-upagatali krpa-maitra-yukta^^ 
jiianEpramEi;ia-patlia-gEy‘‘ khaga-buddhi-kalpEh | 
sruta-dharma-niscita-balopagatE maharsi 
ksEntiip labhariti aniitpEda-prasanti-suksipam 1| 14 || 
EdEv ajEta anutpEda alaksanam ca 
asambhutatam avinastata cEpravrttam | 
bhEva-svabhEva-vigata^'^ tathatEvikalpE 
mana-citta-cEra-vigatEh khaga-tulya-kalpEh |1 15 |j 

eva-ksanti-samanvEgata nisprapajScE 

^ ksetra B. K, T. ^ pravaram B, °ra K, T. ® satva 

B. T. * sugatu B. K, sugata T. ® bhani B. K. bhani T. 
® mitta T. '' ksaya (asya?) B. ksayapsa K. kseperyya T. 
^ Metre: Sloka. ® madhuram B. K. peksate K. 

vadatam B. K. T. Metre : Yasantatilaka. °baddba 

B.°tatraT. ‘^peta^B.K. “yuktab B. K. T. ^ag 

B. K. T, bbava-abhava-vigata B. tatra K. 
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gainbhlra^calya-vidu-santa-vicara-praptah | 
durjneya sarva-jagataraha-pratyayais ca 
cittam niinitta-graha-samjna vibhavitatyat || 16 || 
evam sthitana manu-citta-vikalpa nasti 
bhiksur^ nirodh'-upagato 'papra'-kalpa-praptah ] 
svapnoglia-prapta pratibuddha tathavikalpa 
brahma-pure rati-sahga-rahito’'^ tathaiva | j 17 ] j 
purvadhisthana sugata puna codayanti 
esa^ sa ksanti parama sugatabhiseke | 
asmaku jhana-yipulam yara''^-buddha-dharma 
te tubhya nasti ta^’ hi ylryu samarabhayam^ 1 1 18 1 1 
kirn capi Santa tava sarva-kilesa-jvala 
jvalitam. nisamya puna klesa-ga-tibhya lokam | 
prapidha.na-purva smara sattva-hitam vicarya'^ 
Jiianarthi-prarthita-kriya jaga-moksa-hetoh || 19 || 
sada^ esa dharmata sthita tathatavikalpa 
sarvesu buddha-jina-sravaka^^-pratyayanam | 
na hi etina dasa balana prabhavu loke 
nanyatra jhana-vipula tribhi adhva’sahgam^^ 1 1 20 i | 
evain tarn apratisama nara-deva-pujya 
upasainharanti bahu-jhana-mukha vicaran 1 
jina-dharma-nispatti-prayesam ananta-parain 
yasya kala na bhayate puna bodhi-carya^' 1 1 21 1 1 
etani prapta yrsabhi yara-jnana-bhamim 
eka-ksanena spharate disatah sainantan^’^ | 
j hana-pr ay es ’ -upagata y ar abhi j ha-pr apta''^ 
yatha sagare yahanu maruta-yana-praptah 1 1 22 j | 
sabhoga-citta-yigatah sthita jhana-karma^’'^ 

^ bhiksu in all MSS. - ca pra K. T. navu (’papra ?) R. 

^ cetisamgaraho K. ^ esam T. esa(ip,) R. ® Ibala T. 

® te K. T. ^ “rabhasva ? (in prose). ^ vicaryya R, vicaryam 
K. T. ® sad R. s^vaka R. artbasaipjriaip K. 

caryya R. samant^m R. T. pr^ptah R. K. T. 

jnanakarme K. Tib. 


16 
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vicinanti ksetra-prabhavani vibhava-sthitiin ca | 
dhatus catvari vinibhaga-gatana tarps ca^ 
suksmaip. mahad-gata -vibhakti samosaranti 1 1 23 1 1 
trisabasri” sarva-paramanurajo tarantf 
catvari dhatu jaga-kayi vibhaktitas ca | 
ratna vibhakti paramapu suvargatlsu** 
bliinditva^ jnana-visayena garienty asesam^' 1 1 24 1 1 
jnane vibhavita'-mana vidu sarva-kayaiv'^ 
sve^ kayi tatra npanenti jagartha-hetob | 
trisahasra sarva ca spharitva vicitra-rupaii 
darsenti kaya-vividhan tatha^nanta-loke 1 1 25 ] | 
stiryam sasirp. ca vahi inaruta antarlkse 
svaka-man(Jalasya udake pratibhasa prapta | 
i llano ttame sthita ’ tathacala-dharmatayam 
jaga-suddha-asaya vidti pratibhasa prapta i | 26 j | 
yatha^^^ asayarri jagata kaya-vibhaktitam ca 
darsenti sarva-parise bhuvi sarva-loke^^ | 
vasi-pratyayasraya jinatmana sravakanam^’’ 
darsenti te siigata-kaya vibhtisitahgan 1 1 27 j | 
sattvanis ca ksetra tatha karma- vipaka-kayan 
aryasrayan vividha dharma-juana-kayan | 
akasa-kaya-vpsabhi samatain upetam^^ 
darsenti rddhi-vividhan jaga-tosanartham 1 1 28 1 1 
vasita da§o Yimala-jnana-vicara-prapta^*^ 
annprapta-'jhana-krta inaitra-krpanukulab [ 

^ vinibhoga gatanata^'§ ca K. T, ^ trisahasri Iv, T. 

® bhavanti T. * paramaniisu ?ag-gatT§u E. paramajiu snkha- 

gatisu K. paramanu sufchar-gatr§u T. ® bhiditva T. 

® Jnana-visaye ganatl aiSesam E. jnana-vi^ayena guriantya^esaip. K. 
’’ vibhagita® I\. *bhibhasita° T. ^ ^kayaip. B, ^ sva K. T. 
^0 tatha K. T. bshin-du Tib. ” mi dan lha-yi bkhor-rnams- 

Icnn-tii ston-pa-byed 1 Tib. ®jinatmamarthayanti K. °jinatina= 

jamarthayanti T. va^i pratyaya-srava-jinatmajam arthayanti ? 
samatarri ca ta K. samatanuyanti T. samatam upenti ? 
(vi)cara-prapta}:i K. 
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yavac ca sarva-jina-dharniam upada karma^ 
tri-saipvaraih susthitam aika acalya-kalpah 1 1 29 1 j 
ye ca bala^ jina-sutana dasa” aksobliya 
tebi upeta avibandhiya sarva-marain | 
buddhair adhisthita namaskrta sakra-brahmais 
tatha vajra-pani-balakail/ satatanubaddhah 1 1 30 1 1 
ima^-bhumi-des’-upagata na gurianam auto'’ 
no sakyate ksayitu kalpa-sahasra-kotyaib | 
te bhuya buddha-niyutan sainupasayante 
bhonto iitapta yatha bhtisanu raja-mtirdhni 1 1 31 1 1 
ima^-bhumi-des'upagata vidu bodhisattva 
iTPtha- brahma bhonti sahasradhipatl-gunadhyal/ 1 
traya-yglna-desana aksobhya^samhara-prapta 
maitrayanal/ subha-prabha jaga-klesa-ghatl 1 ] 32 1 1 
eka-ksanena dasa-ksetra-satab-sahasra 
yava rajo-dhatu tattaka samadh^-upenti^” 1 
pasyanti tattaka dasa-disi^^ sattva-sarau 
bhuyo atab pra^idhi-srestba-vyuha-nekab 1 1 33 j | 
^^saniksepa esa nirdisto^'^ astamaya jinatmajab I 
vistara kalpa-kotibhir na sakyali sarva bhasitum 1 1 34 1 j 


Bhumi VIII 


Prose 

Gatha 

1-12 
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B 

15 
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^ karma K. karmani Tib. 2 ye caparE T. ® da^a or 

daso? * “baladail^i K. ® iha K. T, Tib. of. VI Bhumi, No. 
20, ® upagatana gu:pa ananta ? ^ iha K, T. ® gunadyati 

R. T. gunadhyali K. ® maitra^ayab Tib. Ghin, Mong, dhlral? 

is added in K. T. dasad-di^i ? Metre : Sloka. °§ta K. 
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IX. Ninth Bhiimi, Initial Gatha. 

hmaip. bhtimi prabhasata kampitah ksetra-kotapih | 
adhisthana narendrasya aprameya acintiya 1 1 1 1 1 
abhasa rucira muktah kayatah. sarva-darsino^ | 
^tayavabhasitah ksetrah sattvas ca sukhitas taya^ I ! 2 i I 
bodhisattva-sahasrani antarlkse sthitani ca ] 
divyatikranta-pujaya pujyaute'^' vadatani varam 1 1 3 i | 
mahesvara deva-putra vasavarti praharsitah | 
nana-prakara-pujabhih pujyenti gunas%aram i| 4 || 
tato^psara-sahasrapi harsitah prinitendriy^h | 
divya suyutta^^-sarngitah sastu pujam ajagrayam 1 1 5 | j 
tebhyas ca turya-nadebhya aniibhavan maharsiiiah j 
id]?sa ruta-sahasra ravanti inadhura-svarali 1 1 6 | j 
hmi sarve^ jina-suta khila-mala-vigata 
upagata bhuvi vara surucira-carauali | 
jaga-hita vicar ati diu% disa vrsabhi 
dasayi^ jina-cari khaga-saina-manasa 1 1 7 1 1 
nara-puri maru-puri bhujaga-pati-visaye 
viyuha^® dasa-disi punya-balam udiritah [ 
tata tu bhuyu jina-suta dasayi^^ atnli 
jinasuta-prabhava-jinanid’-patha-nirata i | 8 | i 

^ Metre: Sloka. (Stanzas 1 — 6), ® dar^ina K. T. * tatha® R. 

des-ni Tib. * ^ tatha R. T. ® pujyenti K. T. ® suyuttah 

K.T. ^ Metre: sa^ikala (na, na, na, na, sa) ® sarva T. 

® da(r)^ayi R.' dari^ayi ? vyiiha K. T. darsayi K. T. 

jnanu K. T. 
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eka-ksetri acalita sarva-kselra viraja 

anugata jaga-hita sasir iva pratibha | 

sar va-ghosa-han a"* citta-prasamita-manasa 

viyahari^ krta-sata-srutf -patha-^ribhih | [ 9 1 1 

■^yatra sattva hma-citta dma-mana-niratas 

tatra vidu sravaka-cari deseti'”^ vrsabhl | 

yatra sattva^ tlksi^a-citta pra-tyayana niratas 

tatra jilaria pratyayana darsayanti viraja 1 1 10 j | 

ye tu sattva hita-maitra-manasa (abhiratas)’' 

tatra tyam^ jina-putrana darsayanti caraiiam | 

ye tu sattva agra-srestha-mati-mana-niratas 

tatra ami buddha-kaya. darsayanti atulam 1 1 11 1 1 

maya yatha^ mayakaro^^ darseti^^ jagadiite 

kaya-koti^^ naikavidha sarva^^-bbava-vigata | 

eva vidti buddha-suta^*^ jiiana-maya-riirata 

darsayanti^^ sarva-cari sarva-bhava-vigata 1 1 12 1 1 

etadrsa ruta-sahasran bhanitva madhuranis 

tada maru-kanyaka jinam drstva tusiiim-bhutali j 

parsad viprasanneyam avocat sugatatmajam^^^ 

a^tamaya bhaiia urdhva-carim saddharma-rajinain || 13 || 

IX. Final Gatha. 

apraniaiia-bala-buddhi vicarayantali 
susuksma-jiiana-parama jogata durjneya^® | 
tatha guhya-sthana sugatana samosaranto^^ 

^ yane K. jana T. ^ vyahari K. T. ® ^uti R. ^ruta K. 
* Metre: (ra, ja, ra, ja, sa) (T'o:aaka?) ® de^ayati K. T. 

® satva R. ye saiiti sattva liita-maitra-manasa K. ^ tvam 

K. T. ® yatha K. T. kara K. darsayanti ' K. T. 

darsa{ya)ti R. kotl R. T, tatra K. T. (sarva Chin.) 

eva vidu buddhastanu K. °yantl R. siigatatmaia 

R. K. T. Metre : Vasantatilaka, The following gathas are 

missing in T. ‘^parama^urajaprabhedajnana in all MSS. 

°rante K. 
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blitimi kramanti navami jagato ^rthakarl 1 1 14 1 1 
te dharai>I-mukhi samadhi-samaliitugra 
vipula abhijna api ksetra-pravesarxaiitam | 
bala-juana-niscayam api jina-dhairya-sthanarp.^ 
pranidhi-krpasaya-vidu navam otaraiiti j | 16 1 1 
te atra bhumyanugata jina-'koSa-dhari 
kasalas ca dharina’kusalas’ ca avyakrtas ca | 
ye sasrava api ca lokika ye ca aryas 
cintya acintiya;^ vidu anubadhyayanti | i 16 1 1 
niyatams ca dharma’niyatain*^ pravicarayanti 
traya-yana-sainpada-kriyaip paritarayanti | 
bhumi-dharma yatha adhimukti pracara-tas ca 
abhisamskaronti yatha lokya tath’otaranti 1 1 17 1 1 
te eva-jhan’-ariugata vara-sUksma-buddhr’ 
sattv^na citta-gahanam parimargayaDti | 

(^cittain vicitra-ksaria-varta-nivartatain ca) 
cittarp ananta-prabhavaip sada otaranti ! | 18 | i 
klesana'nadina^ prayoga-sahayatas ca 
ye paryatthana’nusaya gati-sandhitas ca | 
tatha karina-pravesa vicitra-vibhaktitas ca^^ 
lietti niraddha pliala’nasa^^ samotaranti 1 1 19 1 1 
indriya ya mrduka-madhya-udaratas ca 
sambheda puvaDi aparanta samotaranti | 
adhimukti-naika-vividha Sublia asabhatas^^ ca 
catyari aSiti sahasra samotaranti 1 1 20 1 1 
dhatu-pravesa jaga-bhavita klesa-drsti 

^ jinuvairyasthanaqi K. ^ dharmaku^alaa R. ^ acintya K. 
* dharmaniyatam E. K. ® ca sukhuma-buddhi R. ca suksma° K. bio 
mchog pbra Idan-pa Tib. ® One pada is missing here in Ihe Skt. 
MSS. rnam-ses sna-tsbogs myur-du bgyur-sbin Idog-pa dan | Tib. 

^ cittam E, * kle^ananadina E. ^ananta Tib. Chin. ® karma^ 
vicitrapravesa vibhaktitas ca K. aviprapa.^a-pbala in Prose, 

pbalanasa E. Tib. 
a^ubhatas K. 
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gahanam gata^ anavaragra-acchedatas ca 1 
ye asaya anusaya sahaja-pracari 
citta-samosrta-nibaddlia accheda-tanti | ) 21 1 1 
cittam^ yatha anusaya na ca dravya-bhtito 
na ca desa-stha na ca vipravasanti asaya | 
durheya dhyana-visayanabhivartiyas ca 
chedas ca marga-vinayena^ na canyani asti 1 1 22 1 1 
upapatti-sad-gati-vibliakti-pravesatas ca 
sneharn ca trsriam avidyandhaka karma-ksetra | 
vijnana-bija sahajafikura naina-rupam. 
trai-dhatuke anavaragra samotaranti j [ 23 1 1 
te vasana-gati kilesa ca karma citta 
suviharataya na*^ punar-gati-santa kama j 
rasi-tribhir niyata sattva samotaranti 
drsti-nimagnam api jnana samotaranti | j 24 1 1 
evatn visara^a-gatah sthita atra*'^ bhumyam 
sarva-sattva-asaya yathendriya yadhimuktili j 
tesarn arthe dbarma-vibhakti prakasayanti 
pratisainvid artha kusalah pratiblia niriikti^ 1 1 25 ] | 
te dharma-bhai:iaka-gati anupr^pta (stMnam)^ 
simha-risabha-nibha giri-raja-kalpab | 
abhipravarsantf madhuram amrtasya varsarn. 
bhujagendra sagara yatha^ anupurayanti | j 26 1 1 
bitar tba’^-jiiana-kusalas tatha dharmatayam 
sarvam nirdkt’-anugatab pratibhana-praptah | 

■te dharajri-dasa-asamkhya-sahasra-labdha^^ 
dharanti dharma yatha (sagara varsa-dhari)’"^ 1 1 27 1 1 
evam ca dharani-visuddhi-samadhi-prapta 

^ gahana-gata B. ^ ayarn K. asaya Tib. ^ vajire^a Tib. 
Mong. Chin. * ca E. K. na Tib. Chin. ® agra PI. ® prati- 
samvida ku^ala-mula samotaritv^ B. cf. Mahavyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, 
section XIII. ^ gnas-pa Tib. * ati-kramayanti K. ® (var^a ?) 
R. (nitartha?) R. arthartha Tib. labdhati R. chos- 

rnams hdsin-pa rgya-mtsho sprin-chen char tidsin bshin i Tib. 
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eka-ksai>ena dasx-buddha-sahasra-drstah^ | 
sravai;iena“ dharma-ratanam ca nidesayanti 
Cekaika-ma^dala-visuddhi-svaranga^gatah) 1 1 28 | ] 
vyoharate tri-sahasra-malia-lokadhatum 
parisesa-sattva-vividhas traya-ratanebhyah 1 
tosenti sarva yatha indriya asayas ca 
catu-dvlpa-sagara-varsa sama modayanti*^ 1 1 29 1 1 
■’^(bhiayottarim guriinu virya samaxabhante) 
citt^anti vala-prasar^asmi sucetanantah j 
deseyu^ dharma sugatah puna nana-sattvam 
srutva dhareina yatha sarvada (bija-dhari)' | ! 30 1 1 
(yavataka)® jagathha pravisanti sattvaJti 
^(te sarva eka-parisanmaiid^^ile nisnijiiias ca) | 
esaiii ca eka-ksani sarvi sainotaritva 
eka-rutena imi tarpayitavya sarve li 31 jj 
^"(atra sthita nara-maruttama dharma-raja 
bhonti dharmair jina-sutnh paricalayanti | ) 
ratrim divam sada jinaib^^ samadhanu^"-prapta 
gambhira-santa sthita jnana-vimoksa dhira 1 1 32 | j 
^^(te’ neka-buddha-niyutan paryupasayarite) 
bhonti uttapta panu’** cakravartab prabhava | 
tasya klesa-gahanani prabha samajiya 
brahmario Va dvisahasrika-lokadhatuh i | 33 ] | 

^ praptam (dr§taip. ?) B. mthou Tib, Chin. ^ k§iapena 

B. anena K. thob-nas Tib. Chin. ^ One pada is missing 
here in the Skt. MSS. chag-gi dkyil-likhor rnam-dag dbyahs-kyi yan- 
lag Idan | Tib. ^ sam(a)modayantx B. ® One pada is missing 
here in the Skt. MSS. ® de^aya B, ^ thos-nas sa-bon kun 
bdsin sa bshin yohs-sii h.dsin | Tib. da^adisi Tib. Chin. 

® One pada is missing here in the Skt. MSS. Two padas are 

missing here in the Skt. MSS. ca daksinaili B. sada jinaili K. 

Tib. Ohin, Corresponds to “ samodhanu Skt. samavadhana 

“samadhanu” metri causa. One pada is missing here in the 

Skt. MSS. khanda K. (panu=pandu) 
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Xatra sthita gunadhara) inalia-brahma lobe 
bhontl (tri-yana-desanam viditvanubhava | ) 
yam caivam arabhati sarva-jagad-dhitaya 
sarva-jnainari'upagata guiia-jnana-prapta || 34 1| 
‘(ksetrapramana-paryapanna) eka-rajagre 
ksani eki (ta,ttaka samadhi u-)pen.ti dhirah | 

(drstva sarve disi jinains ca vacah sruonti) 
tato vikurvi pranidhaiia’^ivitapramai^ah 1 1 35 | ] 

^ity-esa nayaml bhumir’'’ inaha«'jnana''-vicarina | 
gambhira durdrsa stiksma^ nirdista sugatatmajab 1 1 36 1 1 


Bhuini IX. 


Prose 


(P. 73) A- 


B- 
0 - 

(P. 74) D - 


E 


Gratha 

1—13 

|14 

116 

(16 
117 

ic[l8 

-id! 


lb 

IS 


G ja 

lb 

(P. 75) H |d 


19 


20 


21 


-22 


Prose Gatha 

I 23 

T I a) 

(P- 76) K 1^1 

L 25 

M a \ 

bU 

(P. 77) N 1 /a, 

0-X| 

(P, 79) Y Ml 

( 28 

Z 29 35 

36 


^ The following two padas seem to be too badly preserved to 
justify reconstruction. ^ The following three padas too badly 

preserved to justify reconstruction. ^ '^dhana® B. * Metre : 
Sloka. ® bodhisatva-bhumir'R. ® mahayana Chin. (r£S^^) 
^ stxk^ma is missing in K. P. 
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X. Tenth Bhumi, Initial Gatlia. 

^eva srutva caranam anuttamam 
suddha“-vasa-nayutah praharsitali | 
antarlksa-sthita priiiitendriyah 
pujayanti sugatam tathagatam 1 1 1 1 1 
bodhisattva-nayuta aciutiya^ 
antariksa-gati-prapti-harsitah | 
gandha-rnegha-atulan m.anoinayan'^ 
dhupayanti sattva-klesa-ghatinah 1 1 2 j | 
deva-raja-vasavarti pririito 
antarlksa tri-sahasra-ko^ibhih | 
vastrakaili samakari’'^ sagaurava 
bhramayanti raciran varan satam*’ 1 1 3 1 1 
apsara bahava prmitendriyah 
pajayanti sugatam sagauravah | 
tiirya~koti-nayutab pravadita^ 
eva-rupa-ravu-yukta ravatab 1 1 4 ] | 
eka-k§etra sugato nisapnakali 
sarva-ksetri pratibhasa darsaja [ 
kaya-koti-vividha manorama 
dharma-dhatu-vipulan^ spharitvana 1 1 5 1 1 
eka-romu sugatasya rasmayo 
niscaranti jaga-klesa Samyati | 

^sakyu (ksetra-raja-dha^tu ’pi ksayi 
tasya rasmi-ga^ana) tv ajanitum 1 1 6 | i 
keci buddha-vara-laksariam viduh 
pasyayanti vara-cakra-vartinab | 
anya ksetra vara-carya uttainam 

^ Metre : Bathoddhata. evain B. K. ^ suddha B. 

® acintakat K. ^ manoraman Tib. Chin. » ^amakarl B. 
samakarl K. ® niciram varain ^ata B. ** pravaditali B, 
* vipul^m B. ® Tlie following two padas too badly preserved to 
justify reconstruction. 
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sodhayanti dvipadeiidra drsyate 1 1 7 1 1 
^(tusitayatana-prapta nayako) 
cyavamanu cankramapa drsyate | 
garbha-prapta bahu-ksetra-kotisu 
jayamana kvacf ksetra dpsyate H 8 || 
niskramanta jaga-hetu nayako 
budh^^amana puna bodbim uttamam^ 1 
^(dharma-cakravarta nirvrtagato) 
drsyaniEna buddha-ksotra-kotisu 1 1 9 [ | 
maya-kara yatha vidya-siksito 
jivikartha bahu-kaya darsayl | 
tadva sastu vara-prajila-siksito 
sarva-kaya’bhinibartu (sattvana) 1 j 10 | j 
sunya santa gata dharma-’laksapa''^ 
antarlksa-sama prapta dharmatam | 
buddha-sastu paramartha tat'vata^i^'' 
darsayi pravara-buddha-gocaram 1 1 11 1 1 
yatha svabhavu sugatana gocara 
sarva-sattva tatha prapta dharmatam | 
laksa-’laksa”-samalaksa tadpsa 
sarva-dharma-paramartha-laksanak^ 1 j 12 1 1 
ye tu jilana sugatana arthike 
kalpa’kalpa-parikalpa-var j itam^ | 
bhava’bhava-samabhava-buddhayah 
ksipra bhesyati naresa uttamah 1 1 13 j | 

^^idrsan ruta-sahasran bhariitva madhura-svarah | 
maru-kanya jinaip lokya ttisi:i![-bhutah same ratab 1 i 14 1 1 
prasannam parsadam jnatva moksacandro visaradah \ 
vajragarbham tridhaprcchat jina-putram -visaradam H 151] 

^ One pada is missing here in the Ski MSS. ^ kaci K. 

® uttamam R. * One pada is missing here in the Ski MSS. 

® dharma-laksana R. ® tatvaip, ca K. ^ lak§^laks(y)a R. 
^ alaksapah Tib. Chin. ® °taip, R. Metre : Sloka, 
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dasaml-samkramantanam. kidrsam gujja-gocaram j 
nimitta-pratiharyams ca sarvam akhya(lii)’ parikrama 

li 16 


Introduction in Prose to the Gathas occurring 
at the end of the Parindana-Parivarta 
(Rahder edition, p. 99). 

Atha khalu vajragarbho bodhisattvo dasa disam 
vyavalokya sarvavatim parsadam vyavalokya dharma- 
dhatum ca vyavalokayan sarvajiiata-cittotpadam ca sani= 
vari;iayan bodhisattva-visayam adarsayah caryabalam 
parisodhayan sarvakaraj nata-samgraham anuvyaharan 
sarva loka-malam apakar say an sarvaj iia j iianain upasani® 
harann” acintyajhana-niryuham adarsayan bodhisattva- 
gunan prabhavayann evam eva bhumyartham prarupa=^ 
yamai^o buddhanubhavena tasyam velayam iina gatha 
abhasata | ] 


X. Final Gatha. 

■^sama-dama-niratanam santa-dantasayan am 
khaga-patha-sadrsanam aritariksa-sainanam j 
khila-mala-yidhutanam marga-jilane sthitanam. 
sri:iuta cari-visesan bodhisattvana srest,han 1 1 1 [ | 
kusala-sata-sahasram samciya kalpa-kotya 

^ akhyahi K. ^ gaip.b.aran PI. ® GUthEs describing the 
twelve aspects of Bodhicitta and the ten Bhfimis, occurring at the end 
of the Paiindana-parivarta (Rahder, p. 99) only in the Skt. MSS. P 1, 
P2, 02, N, B, Iv. The gathas describing bodhicitta-aspects Ko. 4-12 
are missing in all Chinese, Tibetan and Mongolian translations. On 
the other hand, the number of gath^ describing the 10th bhiimi in 
the Skt. MSS. is very small in comparison with the numerous gathas 
dealing with the 10th bhumi (“ final gathas of the 10th bhiimi ”) in 
the Ohin„ Tib. and Mong, versions. ^ Metre : Malint 
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buddha-Satasahasran pujayitva maharsln | 
pratyaya-jina-vasinis ca ptijayitva anantan 
sarva-jagata hitaya jayate bodhicittam 1 i 2 1 1 
vrata-tapa-tapitanaip. ksanti-paramgatanain 
hiri-siri-caritanam punya-inaiiodgatanain 1 
vipnla-gati-matmam buddha-j nanasaycanam 
dasa-bala-sama-tulyam jayate bodhicittam 1 1 3 1 1 
yava jina triyadhuva pujanarthaya pujam 
khaga-patha-parinamain sodhanaip. sarva-ksetram 1 
^samyag-"anugatarthe yavata sarva dharman 
inoksa jagata arthe jayate bodhicittam 1 1 4 1 1 
^pramudita-sumatinam dana-dharma-ratanain 
Sdkala-jaga-hitarthe nityam evodyatanam | 
jina-guna-niratanaip. sattva-raksa-vratanam 
tri-bhuvana-hita-karye jayate bodhicittam 1 1 5 [ | 
akusala-viratanam suddha-silavratanarp. 
vrata-niyama-ratanam santa-sauinyendriyaiiam | 
j ina-sararia-gatanam bodhi-cary asayanam 
tri-bhuvana-hita-sadhyam jayate bodhicittam 1 1 6 1 1 
anugata-kusalaiiam ksanti-saura,tya-bhajarn 
yidita-guria-rasanam tyakta-manotsavanam | 
nihita-subha-matinam dantu-sanm^^asayanam 
sakala-hita-vidhane jayate bodhicittam 1 1 7 1 1 
pracalita-sabha-karya dhira-viryotsahaye 
nikhila-jana-hitarthe prodyayamana simhah j 
a vir ata-gupasadhya nir j ita-klesa-samgha‘ 
rtitf* manasi tesaip. jayate bodhicittam 1 ! 8 | [ 
susamavahita-citta dhvasta-mohandhakara 
vigalita-mada-mana tyakta-samklista-margah | 

^ sammata? R. ^ anupagatorthe K. ® The following 
Indian gathas are totally different from the corresponding gathas 
in the Chin., Tib., Mong. versions, which agree among themselves. 
* samghab R. ® rfv-ltiC?), ‘"instantaneously”, suggested by Prof. 
Oaland. R. rutiti K. cl Mahavyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, No. 8222—4. 
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sama-sukha-nirata ye tyakta-saiiisara-sanga' 
manasi te§am jayate bodliicittam 1 1 9 I ] 
vimala-klia-sama-citta Jnana-vijnana-vijiia 
nihata-namnci-mara vanta-klesabhitnanal.i | 
jina-pada-saraija-stha labdha-tatvartbaka ye 
sapadi manasi tesaip jayate bodhicittani j | 10 | j 
tri-bhuvana-Siva-sadhyopaya-vijflana-dhirali 
kalivala-pariharopaya-vidyarddhimantalj | 
sugata-guija-saraiha ye ca pnpyanuragal/ 
sapadi mansi tesam jayate bodhicittain || 11 1| 
tri-bhnvana-bita-kama bodhi-saipbhara-puryye 
prapihita-manasa ye duskare’pi caranti [ 
avirata-subha-karma-prodyata bodMsattval,i 
sapadi manasi tesam jayate bodhicittain 1 1 12 1 1 
dasa- bala-gnpa -karaa bodhi-caryanu r akta 
vijita-kali-valaughas tyakta-raananusaiigah'' | 
anugata-subha-inarga labdha-dharmartha-kama'' 
rtiti^ manasi te§aip jayate bodhicittain [ | 13 | j 
iti gapita-guriaipsa bodhi-caryas carantu 
jinapada-prapidhana!^ sat-samrddhiip labhantu | 
tri-gupa-parivisnddha bodhicittain labhantu 
tri-sarapa-parisuddha bodhisattva bhavantu 1 1 14 1 1 
'’dasa paramitab pQryya dasa-bhfimlsvaro bhavet ] 
bhtlyo’pi kathyate hy etac chpintaivaip, sainasatali 1 1 16 j | 
bodhi-cittam yadasadya saiiipradatuun karoti yab | 
tada pramuditam, prapto jainbudvlpesvaro bhavet i | 16 1 1 
tatra sthab palayan sattvan yathecclia pratipadanaili | 
svayaip dane pratisthitva params capi niyojayet i 1 17 i | 
samn bodhau pratisthapya sampurpa dana-paragab 1 
etad-dharmanubhavena samvaraip sainupacaret 1 1 18 | j 

’ saipgaii E. K, 2 rtiti R. rutiti K. » ^ '>l•aga E. 

‘ °iiii§amga].i E. K. » kamali E. » Metre : Slokii. 
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samyac-chilaip. samadhaya^ samvara-kusali bhavot ) 
tatah sa vimala-praptas catur-dvipesvaro bhavet 1 1 19 j | 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan akusala-niYarapaib | 
svayam slle pratisthitva par am a capi niyojayet 1 1 20 1 1 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya sampurria sila-paragcah | 
etad-dharma-vipakena ksanti-vratam upasrayet || 2L |j 
samyak-ksanti-vratam dhrtva ksanti-bbrt-kusall bhavet | 
tatah prabhakari-praptas trayastriinsadhipo bhavet 1 1 22 1 1 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan klesa-marga-nivaranaih j 
svayarn ksanti-vrate sthitva params capi niyojayet 1 1 23 1 1 
sattvan bodhau pratisthapya ksanti-paramgato bhavet ] 
etat-punya-vipakaih sa vTrya-vratam upasrayet“ 1 1 24 j j 
samyag-viryam samadhaya virya-bhrt-kusall bhavet j 
tatas carcismati-praptah suyamadhipatir bhavet H 25 H 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan kudrsti-sananivarai:iaih | 
samyag-drstau pratisthapya bodhayitva prayatnatah 1 1 26 j | 
svayam virya-vrate sthitva paraips capi niyojayet j 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya virya-paramgato bhavet 

l|27|i 

etat-punya-vipakais ca dhyana-vratam samasrayet j 
sarva-klesan vinirjitya samadhi-susthito bhavet 1 1 28 1 1 
samyag-dhyanam samadhaya sainadhi-kusalT bhavet | 
tatah sudurjaya-praptah samtu§itadhipo bhavet 1 1 29 1 1 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan tirthya-marga-nivaranaih | 
satya-dharniam pratisthapya bodhayitva prayatnata^i 

II 30 II 

svayam dhyana-vrate sthitva paraiiis capi niyojayet | 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya dhyana-paramgato bhavet 

11 Bill 

etat-puij-ya-vipakais ca praina-vratam upasrayet | 
sarva-maran vinirjitya prajfiabhijna-samrddhiinan i ! 32 1 1 
samyak-prajfiam samadhaya svabhijila-kusall bhavet j 


^ samasadya K. 


vipakais ca sa virya-vratam alrayet K. 
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tatas cabhimukhl-praptali suriirmitadhipo bhavet | j 33 ] 
tatra stlial;i palayan sattvan abhimana-nivaranaiti | 
stinyatasu pratistMpya bodhayitva prayatnatah 1 1 34 1 1 
svayam prajila-vrate sthitva paranis capi niyojayet | 
sarvaa bodhau pratisthapya prajilaparamgato bhavet 

1135 11 

eta.t-pui.iya-vipakais ca. sa supayahyratam caret | 
sarva-drstan vinirjitya saddharma-kusali bhavet 1 1 36 1 1 
sa supaya^-vidhanena sattvan bodhau niyojayet \ 
tato dtiramgama-prapto vasavartlsvaro bhavet 1 1 37 1 1 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan abhisamaya-bodhanaih | 
bodhisattva-niyamesu pratisthapya prabodlifiyan 1 1 38 1 1 
tatropaye svayani sthitva params capi niyojayet j 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya hy upaya-parago bhavet 

1 1 39 1 1 

■etat-puijyanubhavais ca aupraijidhim upasrayet [ 
mithya-dpstirp. viixirjitya samyag-dp^t’i-kptl buddhal.i 

i I 40 1 1 

supraijihita-cittena samyag-bodhau pratisthitah ( 
tatas capy acala-prapto brahma sahasrikadhipal;i 1 1 41 ] j 
tatra sthah palayan sattvan tri-yana-saippravesanai^i | 
lokadhatu-parijfiane pratisthapya prabodhayan 1 ! 42 i | 
supranidhau svayaqi sthitva params capi niyojayet | 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya pranidhi-parago bhavet 

II 43 II 

etafc-puiTLyanusaraig” ca bala-vratam upisrayet 1 
sarva-dustan vinirjitya sambodhau krta-niscayah 1 1 44 1 1 
samyag-bala-samutsahaih sarva-ttrthya vinirjayet | 
tatab sadhumatl-prapto mahabrahma bhavet kptl 1 1 45 1 1 
tatra sthali palayan sattvan bixddha-yanopadarsanaih | 
satvasaya-parijilane pratisthapya prabodhayan 1 1 46 1 1 
Svayam bale pratisthitva params capi nymjayet | 


^ ca saihupaya K. 


^ samupaya K. 


punyanubhavai^ K. 
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'sarvan bodhau pralisthapya bala-paramgato bba-vet 

li 47 II 

etat-puijya-vipakais ca jSana-vratam upasrayet | 
catur-maran vinirjitya bodhisattvo gai.ialcaralk 1 1 48 1 1 
samyag-jnanani samasadya saddharma-ku§all bhavet | 
dharmameghani tatab prapto mahesvaro bhavet kfti 

li 49 II 

tatra sthah palayan sattvan sarvakaranubodhanaih | 
sarvakara-vare jnane pratisthapya prabodhayan [ j 60 1 1 
svayaip jiiane pratistliitva params capi niyojayet | 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya jilana-paraingato bhavet 

II 51 11 

etat-puijyanubhavais ca dasabhumisvaro jitah® 1 
sarvakara-gui;iadharah sarvaj So dhrmarad. bhavet H 62 H 
iti matva bhavadbhis ca sambodhi-pada-labdhaye 1 
dasa-paramita-puryyai caritavyam samahitaih |1 63 1| 
tatha bodhim sivam. prapya catur-maran vijitya ca ] 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya niryrtirp. samavapsyatha 

II 54 11 

etac chrntva parijSaya caradhvaiji bodhi-sadhane | 
nirvighnam bodhim asadya labhadhvaip. saugatam gatim 

1155 11 


Parindana Section in Prose. 

Etas tala khalu punar bho jinaputra dasa bodhisattva- 
bhumayali samasato nirdista sarvakara-varopeta-sarva- 
inaiSa,nanugata dra^tavyafe | tasyarp. velayam ayani tri- 
sahasra-maha-sahasro lokadhatuh^’^ad-vikaraqiprakampat | 
vividhani ca puspani viyatany apatan | divya-manus« 
yakani ca turyapi sampravaditany abhSvan 1 anumodana- 
sabdena ca yavad akanistha-bhuvanana vijnaptam abhst 1 1 

’ One pada is missing in K. ^ jinah? E. ® lokab K. 
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atha, tasmin samaye bhagavaiiis tan vimukticaridra-pra* 
mukMn sarvan^ bocUiisattvan amantr(a)yaivam adisat | 
imam aham marsa asaipkhyeya-kalpa-koti-nayuta-sata- 
sahasra-samudanltam anuttaram samyak-sanabodhim 
yusmakam haste parindayy anuparindami paramaya par= 
indanaya- 1 tad ytlyain sarve svayam caivam imain dharma- 
par}’-ayaipdharayata parebhyasca vistarepa saraprakaSayeta] 
samk^epan marsa yadi ■'’tathagatali kalpasthitxkenayulj- 
pramanena ratrim divam adhiti^thamano ’sya dliarma- 
paryayasya varijarp. bhasate naivasya dharma-paryaj^asya 
varpa-paryanto bhavet na ca tathagata-pratibhana-k^uyo 
bhavet 1 1 yatha tathagata - sila - samadhi - pra j ha - vimukti- 
jhana-darsanam apramapam aparyantam evam eva mar^a 
ya imain <ibarma-paryayam ndgrhisyati dharayi^yati vacay* 
isyati likhisyati likhapayi?yati paryavapsyati prava.rtaj’-* 
isyati parsan-madhye ca vistarepa siiraprakasayisyati j| 
anena cittena katham ami sattva evam udara-dharmasya 
labhinab spuriti^-sraddliaya satkrtya sravayisyanti srosyanti 
ca yoniso inanasi bhavayi§yanti ca | i pustaka-likhitaip krtvft 
grhe dharayisyati satkarisj'^ati giirukarisyati mauayisyati 
phjayisyati |1 amEtsarya-cittatayasya dharma-paryayaaya 
varpaiji bhasitva likhanaya vacanaya svadhyayanaya 
p-Qjanaya darsanaya vadasyati | tesam api nasti pm.iya-par= 
yantab 1 1 atha khalu bhagavan asyaiva dliarraa-paryayaaya 
bhtlyasya matrayanuparindanartham tasyam velayam ima 
gatha abhasata |i 

Parindana Section in Gathas. 

"sattva dr§ta ye maya buddha-dr^tya 

^ satvan E. ^ parinamdanatayo K. ^ tathagataih 

kalpa-sthitikair nayiili-pramariena ratri-divam° E, * sprhita ? E, 

® Metre: SalinL 
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te ’rhantah syuh sariputreria^ tulyah | 
tam^ cet kascit pujayet kalpa-kotya 
tiilyan ganga^-valukabhir yathaiva 1 1 1 1 1 
“^pratyeka-buddhaya tu yas ca ptijam 
kuryad aho-ratram api prahrstah | 
nialya-prakarais ca tathambaraiS ca 
tasinad ayam punya-krta visistah 1 i 2 1 j 
sarve’pi pratyeka-jina yadi syas 
tan pujayet kascid ihapramattah ] 
puspais ca gandliais ca vilepariais ca 
kalpan anekan chayananna-panaih 1 1 3 1 1 
ekasya yas caiva tathagatasya 
kurj^at pranamam api caika-varam | 
prasanna-citto ’tha vadeii namarhan 
tasmad idam sresthataxam ca pui;iyam 1 1 4 |4 
buddba bhaveyur yadi sarva-sattvas 
tan ptijayet yas ca yathaiva purvam | 
divyais ca puspair atha manusais ca 
kalpan anekan bahubhih. prakaraiti 1 1 5 1 1 
yas caiva saddharma-vilopa-kale 
tyaktva svakayam ca tathatma-jivam | 
dadyad aho-ratrarn idam hi sutram^ 
visisyate pu^yam idam hi tasmat 1 1 6 1 1 
yasyepsitani pujayitum jinendran^ 
pratyeka-biiddhan api sravakams ca 1 
drdhain. samutpadya sa bodhi-cittam 
idam sada sutra-varam dadatu 1 1 7 j ] 
raja hy ayam sarva-subhasitanam 
so’bhyudgatah sarva-tathagatanam | 
grhe sthitas tasya tathagatah sa 

^ saliputrena E, ^ taip^ ? ® tulyaip gamga K. 

* Metre: Indravajra. ® sutram E. ® jinendra E. jinendrairi K. 
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tisthed idairi yatra hi sfitra^-ratnaiH 1 1 8 j [ 

prabhaqi sa^ prapnoti subhnm anantam 

ekam-padain-vadi sati-hayas ca | 

na vyaipjana^d grasyati nilpi carthad 

dadati yab sutram idaip. parebhyah 1 1 9 j j 

^anuttarasau nara-nayakanam 

sattvo na kascit sadfso ’sya vidyate | 

bhavet samudrena samas ca so ’ksayah*^ 

srutva hi yo dharmam imam prapadyate |; lO,i| . • 

^ sutra R. ^ p^abhasa K. ® Metre :• .Yaiulistha- and 
IndravaniiSa. aimttaro sau° K. mok^ayali K. 



IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES, VI 

Myoshinji 

Myosliinji standing in tlie western part of Kyoto is the 
largest temple in Japan, belonging to Kinzai Zen. It was 
built originally by the Emperor Hanazono as an imperial 
villa, but as he was deeply devoted to Zen he converted the 
palace into a temple, called it Myoshinji, which means 
''Temple of Mysterious Mind,^’ and gave it to the priest 
Kwanzan Kokiishi (1277-1360) to whom he was deeply 
devoted. The Emperor built a small temple for himself in 
the grounds of Myoshinji and there he became a pidest after 
his retirement. 

Kwanzan Kokushi called Egen who became the first 
abbot of Mydshinji was Daito Kokushi ^s most gifted pupil. 

The temple fl.ourished until the days of the Shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. When Ouchi Yoshihiro, a pupil of 
the abbot, rebelled against the Shogun, Yoshimitsu was very 
angry and confiscated the temple. Later, it was rebuilt by 
Nichiho but was burned down dtlring the Onin War. But 
at last it was re-built for the third time by the priest Sekko 
and has since flourished as the foremost of Japan ^s Zen 
temples. 

Myoshinji consists of. many buildings large and small 
set in spacious grounds with fine old pine trees. As Gaston 
Migeon says, ' ^ On every side there are more temple porches,, 
their noble architecture enriched by splendid wood carving, 
great courtyards, the fine sand of which is constantly raked, 
and lastly trees, rising always just at the spot, where the- 
outlines and the fanciful arabesque of their branches will 
enhance the beauty of the scene. Myoshinji may be con- 
sidered the type of these beautiful semi-religious, semi- 
imperial residences.’^ 

The temple buildings were constructed at a time when 
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whole trees were used for beams and the interior of some 
of the rooms are like vast cathedrals, Avhile the heavy tiled 
roofs on the outside give an eifeet of grandeur. 

The sammon or great gate in its ujiper story has an 
impressive statue of Shakya the Buddha, and around him 
are his companions, the sixteen Arhats. Tliese are tliree- 
quarter life size, most interesting in their various poses and 
forceful expressions, two or three young and handsome, but 
most of them resembling hardy, gnarled old trees, men of 
will and determination who have resolved to walk the path 
of the Arhat. The decorations of the room in blue and gold 
with the vista of green ]hne-trees through the open door 
make an unforgettable picture. 

The great bell of Myoshinji is famous for its inire full 
tone which is greatly admired. The Temple bell! IIoav 
often in Japanese literature and religion do we find these 
words, and ivhen we read them we seem to hear the reverber- 
ant strokes of some great temple bell, perhajis of Myoshinji. 
This bell was cast in 6.97 c. e. 

The Gyokuho is the Holy of Holies, as it ivere, of 
Myoshinji, for this was the retreat for thirty years of the 
Emperor Hanazono, and mementoes of his are scattered 
about Myoshinji but speeiallj' concentrated here at the 
Gyokuho where his memorial tablet is enshrined and his 
statue ]ireserved. This statue sits in an attitude of medita- 
tion in the mystical darkness beyond the beautiful madreperl 
panels wliich Hideyoshi brought as trophy from Korea. 
Priestly robes are arranged as in life upon the statue ivhich 
is remarkably realistic and a fine piece of sculiiture. 

Just beyond this quiet retreat is the hall for the founder 
of the temiile, Kwanzan Kokushi, the priest-friend of tlie 
Emperor. The Hall in which his effigy is reverently kept is 
dark, for the floors are all of black lacquer. Every day, 
the face of the founder’s statue is wiped, and tea and rice 
are offered to him as if he were still alive. There is nothing 
here to disturb his meditation. All is still, the trees of the 
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garden bend down their branches to the grey sand and the 
wide white stepping stones beneath, as if to protect the 
sacred interior from intrusion. 

In the Nehando is the famous black bronze slab carved 
by Yoshioka Buzen representing the death of the Buddha 
when all the animals came sorrowing to his departure. A 
similar slab is preserved at Koyasan. 

In the placid garden is the shrine dedicated to Sutegimi, 
Hideyoshi’s first son who died when he was only a very 
little boy. His statue gazes wistfully at us, but the toy ship 
in which his representation used to sit, has been taken away 
to the Museum. His early death by drowning was a great 
disajipointment and sorrow to the house of Toyotomi. 

In the building called Hatto or ceremonial hall is the 
great dragon painted on the ceiling by Tannyii Hogeii 
Morinobu. 

It was at the time of Gudo that the dragon was iiainted 
on the ceiling of the Hatto (literally, Dharmadiall) by 
Tannyu, one of the most illustrious names of the Kano 
school. The story runs thus: Gudo one day asked the 
painter to draw a dragon for his temple, but the latter 
refused on the ground that he never saw a dragon in his life. 
Gudo said, ‘Mf so, I will let you see one if you so desire. 
As he agreed, the abbot gave him a koan, saying, ‘‘When 
you solve it, you will see a living dragon.’’ It took some 
time before Tannyu could solve the jiroblem. He then came 
to the abbot and said, “I have seen a dragon.” The abbot 
demanded, “I should like to see it with my own eyes and 
also hear it roar.” After several vain attempts to make 
him hear the roaring dragon, Tannyu decided to paint one 
on the ceiling with all the artistic skill he could command. 
When the time came to unveil the picture the abbot stepped 
into the Hall to conduct the ceremony. The curtains were 
drawn back, and lo 1 the fierce dragon with a pair of glaring 
eyes and with a deafening roar came forth from among the 
clouds of lightning and thunder. It looked as if it were 
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about to devour the abbot, who was greatly alarmed and for 
a while unable to go on with the recitation. And this same 
creature painted three hundred years ago we see in the Hall. 

Mr Pier well describes it when he says, ‘ ‘ So realistically 
is the monster depicted that the giant sliafts of the columns, 
each and all of hard Jtcj/a/fi-wood, appear to tremble beneath 
its convulsive onrush. Truly superb are the great sweeps of 
glossiest and deepest black, soft rose pink and glowing yellow 
in which Tannyu has painted it. It seems, indeed, that 
the artist would have us look through the hurtling thunder- 
cloud in which the monster writhes and see the rose and 
gold of the sunset that shall presently follow the passing of 
this storm-fiend.” 

Indeed the effect of this hall with its enormous KeyaM 
pillars, the altars done in black lacquer with the brooding 
peaceful Buddha in the centre is impressive, while the great 
dragon above lights up the whole hall which otherwise would 
be dark and dismal. 

Behind the Hatto is another large building, the But.su- 
den, containing three fine golden statues of Srdiyamuni, 
Kasyapa, and Ananda. 

The ancient bath-house building whieli looks as if it 
might be a sub-temple instead of a bath-house, has an 
interesting story connected with it, for it was built for the 
benefit of Akechi Mitsuhide, who killed his master Oda 
Nobunaga. 

There are many sub-temples at Myoshinji and each of 
them contains wonderful works of art in painting, sculpture, 
or in metal and lacquer work. 

The Rinkwa-in has many of such treasures including 
the landscape designs from the brush of Tohaku, master of 
sumi and powdered gold leaf. Mr Pier has an interesting 
note on Tohaku’s monkey which I cannot refrain from 
quoting, ‘‘That gifted artist has represented in his bold and 
rugged style, a long-armed monkey, hanging from the end 
of a willow branch, which reaches out far over the quiet 
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water of a marshy pool. The history of the painting is well 
known, and an amusing story is told in eoiiiiection with it. 
It seems that the Lord of Kaga dreamt that he was attacked 
by one of the monkeys and that he seized his sword and 
struck off one of its hands. When he aw^oke the next 
morning he was astonished to find that he hacked off the 
arm of one of Tohaku's monkeys. As a result these screens 
•were ahvays alluded to as 'the cut-arm monkey screen,' 
Both the subject and the technique remind one strongly of 
the Sung artist, Muchi, whose style Tdhaku -would seem to 
have thoroughly digested. There is also much of Sesshu 
visible in the w^oi’k." 

The Chinese artists are \vell represented at Myoshinji 
and here at Rinkwa-in some fine examples of them are to 
be found and also some of the monochrome paintings of the 
Zen school which modeled itself upon the 'work of the Chinese 
masters. 

At the Tenkyu-in screen paintings by Sanraku may be 
admired and at the Kaifuku-in screen paintings by Tannyu. 
At the Reiun-in which is sometimes called the Motonobu 
temple are preserved the paintings of this celebrated artist. 
These are considered to be the gems of Myoshinji. There are 
forty-nine (screen) landscape pictures in the Chinese 

style and fifty-three ’kakemono in black and white. Gaston 
Migeou says, "The exceptional treasures of Mj^dshinji, which 
make it a place of pilgrimage for all lovers of art who visit 
Japan, are the two series of paintings by Motonobu there pre- 
served. They show" two aspects of the genius of that pro- 
digious master, one of the greatest of Japan, who gave such 
prestige to the school of Kano in its very beginiiings, at the 
dawm of the fifteenth century. They consist of two series of 
fusumas, which the Emperor Reigen fortunately caused to 
be mounted as kakemonos seventy years after their execution, 
to save them from the ravages of time or man; they have 
consequently come down to us in an extraordinary state of 
preservation. They are preserved in the Reiun-in, wdiere 
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Motonobu spent several summers studying the rules of the 
Zen sect, and where he painted them, lie painted at the 
same time the poi'trait of his master, the ])riest Daikiu 
Kokushi, in his gold-embroidered vestment.s and his (’hinese 
shoes — a portrait which impresses by its obvious fidelity and 
its careful, though somewhat dry and hard execution,” 

The Zendo (residence for monks) is a large one and 
sometimes as many as ninety monks are in attendance leading 
the Zen life which is a combination of work and meditation. 
Mjmshinji is one of the places where Zen is taught and’ 
lived, for Zen is a philosophy of life which helps for daily 
living as well as a key to unlock the secret of the universe — 
the revelation of the significance of life. It is to gain this 
that the black robed monks sit quietly at meditation in the 
Zendo and also undergo the discipline of the Zen life. When 
freedom is attained, they are rewarded and feel that their 
long hours of work and meditation have brought comi)ensa- 
tion. 

I cannot close this story of Myoshinji without writing 
something of its founder, Kwanzan Kokushi. He was born 
in the province of Shinano as a son of a Minamoto nobleman 
in the year 1277 c. e. His mother once had a dream that a 
golden mendicant gave her a branch of a flower and in the 
following year she gave birth to her son. He was brought 
up in a religious atmosphere and became a monk when eleven 
years old under Daio Kokushi of Kamakura, but later he 
went to his home in Shinshu and built a temple there. Still 
later, he went to Kyoto and studied under Daito Kokushi 
who gave him the name of Kwanzan. 

When Daito Kokmshi was dying, the Bm],)eror asked him, 
‘‘Who will be my teacher when you are gone!” Daito 
recommended Kwanzan for his successor. When the Imperial 
messenger was sent to carry the news to this priest, it was 
not easy to find him, for he was living most modestly and 
humbly in the mountains, helping the villagers with their 
farming and wood-cutting without their suspecting who he 
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was. At first lie refused to go to the capital, but when he 
was told that the Emperor was depending upon him and 
that his own master Daito Kokushi had ordered him to be 
his successor as teacher to the Emperor, he reluctantly left 
his mountain abode. Before he left, the villagers asked him 
to recite a sutra, and they brought their cows which Kwanzan 
Kokushi had taken care of to the service that they too might 
share in hearing the sacred scripture recited by their former 
care-taker. Legend says that the cows bowed their heads and 
tliat tears filled their eyes. Probably this is a symbol of the 
extreme regret with which the mountain farmers parted "with 
their priCvSt-friend, and it show^s the character of Kwanzan. 
It wms then that the Emperor gave up his palace, made it into 
a temple, and presented it to Kwanzan Kokushi. Kwanzan 
wms famous as a trainer of priests, and, when he died at 
eighty-four years old, was mourned by many followei^s. 

The real founder of every Zen temple is Bodhidharma 
(popularly known in Japan as Daruma) the Indian priest 
who carried Zen teaching to China in 513 c. e. where he is 
said to have sat for nine years in uninterrupted meditation. 
He is generally represented with a beard, clad in a red robe, 
and is a favourite subject with Zen artists. In Zen temples 
his statue is always enshrined together with the founder's. 
He is said to be the one who introduced tea into China. 

According to the story, Dharma practised every kind 
of asceticism, and underwent all manner of hardships. He 
lived only upon herbs and practised meditation day and 
night. But in spite of himself he could not keep awake at 
night, so he resolved to cut off his eyelids, and having done 
so, he threw^ them away on the ground. The next day, he 
was surprised to find that in that place where each eyelid had 
been a shrub was growing. He took the leaves of this plant 
and ate them and was so invigorated, he received new 
strength for his contemplation. This shrub was the plant 
now called tea. 

There is a close connection between the Tea Ceremony 
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and Zen in principle and spirit, they are similar in doe- 
trine, for the aim of both is to promote mental composure 
and meditation. We may say that the Tea Ceremony is a 
kind of preparation for Zen practice. As Okaknra says, 
^ ‘ Teaism is a cult founded on the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of everyday existence. It inculcates 
purity and harmony, the mystery of mutual charity, the 
romanticism of the social order. It is es^sentially a worshij) 
of the Imperfect, as it is a tender attempt to accomplish 
something possible in this impossible thing we know as life. 
The Philosophy of Tea is not mere estheticism in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, for it expresses conjointly with 
ethics and religion our whole point of view about man and 
nature. It is hygiene, for it enforces cleanliness ; it is 
economies, for it shows comfort in simplicity rather than in 
the complex and costly; it is moral geometry, inasmuch as 
it defines our sense of proportion to the universe. It repre- 
sents the true spirit of Eastern democracy by making all its 
votaries aristocrats in taste. 

Just as there is a close connection between the Tea 
Ceremony and Zen doctrine so there is a close connection 
between the Tea Ceremony and Zen art. At the time of 
the Tea Ceremony, a x)icture would be hung in the tokonoma, 
for to the Zen priest, a picture was not only to hang behind 
an altar or place upon screens but to use for life. The Zen 
priests preferred black and white rather than colour as more 
in harmony with the strict formality of the Tea Ceremony. 
They were modeled upon the Zen style of the Chinese arists. 
Zen became pre-eminent, not only as religion, a discipline of 
life, but also as art. Zen grew to be a centre of culture and 
thought in Japan in ways that it has never lost. Much that 
is finest in Japan to-day bears the touch of Zen, in religion, 
art, literature, indeed life itself. 

Myoshinji being a Zen temple is a delightful resort 
whether to one who is a seeker for enlightenment, a lover 
of books, a student of history, or a i:)ilgrim for general insight 
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into Japanese cnltnre. It is cliarming in natural setting, 
rich in artistic treasures, a centre of Zen and a key to one 
who would penetrate more deeply into the realm of being. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 



CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IDEA AND THE MAN 

In his interesting article: “Mahayana Buddhism and 
Japanese Culture,” of the July issue of this Journal, 1931, 
Shugaku Yamabe has twice referred to passages as being of 
Hinayana Agamas. I assume that by tliis is meant the Pali 
Tripitakas. He omits to locate these references, which is 
regrettable. One of them is fairly accurately quoted from 
the Anguttara-Nikaya, (Pali Text ed. IV, pj). 128 if.) ; the 
other is quoted with no less inaccuracy from Vinaya-Pitaka 
(Oldenberg ed. I, p. 22 f.). So inaccurately, that it seems 
possible he has had before him a later Sanskrit version. I 
am not contending that, in the Pali version either, we have 
a timly reported version, so cornrpt it evidently is. But the 
opening w'ords of this, the first lay-sermon of the Sakyamuni, 
are recorded as in a true Upanishadic vein, very different 
from the later vein of the version quoted, yet unquestionably 
one that umdd ha/ve been used by the Hinayana editors of 
the record, if it had been in their tradition. 

The Pali version is, that certain ksatriya gentlemen 

with their wives, at what we should call a picnic, find that 

a courtesan, included in the party, has made off ndth some 

property. (That she was as represented is probably a monkish 

error, so grotesque it is.) Seeking her, they meet with the 

solitary, as yet unknown religieux, the ksatriya Gotama, and 

ask : Has he seen a woman pass by ? The rejily is ; What 

have you, kumaras, to do with woman? Were it not better 

that you sought the self, (attdnam, or ‘the man’; in the 

religious diction of the day dtnid and purusa would be 

equivalents) ? That the Self, the Deity withiii, should be 

sought, be inquired after is a teaching in both the earlier 

Chandogya^ and the later Maitreya ITpanishads, and as such, 

j: J ^ tad Vijijnasitavyam. Cf . my Sakya, or Origins 

of Suddhsm, 1931, pp. 201-13. ■' j > » 
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and as so worded, wonld not have been very palatable to 
Pitaka monastic editors, and would in no case be a later gloss. 
Mr. Yamabe ’s version is : ' ‘ Said the Buddha, Which is more 

important, the precioms. stones or the mind that seeks them? 
When they answered that the mind was more important, 
Buddha gave them a discourse on the subject. When this 
was finished, the men all abandoning their wives became at 
once homeless monks under the Buddha.^’ Without dwell- 
ing on this deplorable termination, common to his version and 
the Pali, I would only add, the discourse in Pali was on 
‘‘dhamma’’, not on ^^miiid,’’ but all we have in suiwiving 
records is alas! not the actual talk ^on seeking the Self’, but 
a set piece of stereotyped formula on a variety of subjects. 
No Indian teacher of that day would have dreamed of start- 
ing a life-mission on so relatively secondary a subject as the 
mind. As to that, has Mr. Yamabe ’s version for ‘"mind”, 
manas, or citta, or vijmina^: Bach of these has a different 
force in the Pitakas, and it is only the last that was then 
ever used to mean the man, and then only the man-in- 
survival. But as time went on vijndna came to mean merely 
the man as receptive of impressions. It was still later that 
it was used in the comprehensive way we use ^^mind^’.^ 

But in the Vinaya version of this crucially important 
uttei’ance, the word is not '^mind”, but attdnami^ the self,, 
or man. The significance of the word as used then and 
there has been cpiite obscured by translations having the 
relatively weak Western meaning (which was also the later 
Pali meaning) of ‘‘yourselves.” 

With the writer’s general contention, that these Mantras 
were “winged words” beyond any power they may seem to 
have for us, I agree. Eloquence the Sakyamuni had not; 
he was not just orator, but his will-power must have been 
compelling. That, however, the early Mantra, spoken in a 
bookless world, had power transcending any dead record of 
it, belongs to the magic of the spoken word in such a world, 

^ E.g. in the manual Abhidliammattha-sangalia, 
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a power which will have been less of a rare phenomenon 
than it is now. Much more than it is now will it have been 
felt to be, not the words alone, not mind alone, but the very 
man, — let me use my word, the man-in-man — giving of him- 
self to his fellowman. To call this-that-was-to-be-sought 
"^the mind/^ is to hold up, not, (as in Upanishadie teaching) 
'^the most precious thing in all the workV to me, to you;^ 
it is to hold up the man in a Less, not in a More, much less 
in the Most. And it is here that I chiefly join issue with 
the writer. 

All religion worthy the name seeks to place before us 
man as a More. But we shall never worthily value man as 
that, if we quit hold of the man and glorify the idea. The 
Mahayanist, when he extols iathatd^ suchness, thusness, has 
in mind ^Hruth^\ ‘'reality’’, but ultimately he means Man 
as and in what is true, real. He means man as a More in 
so far as he has these values, Droj) the man and you have 
but an abstraction, an idea in a general way. World- 
religions do not begin with abstractions. Jesus never spoke 
of “brotherhood”, nor did the Sakyamuni of “becoming”, 
or of self ness, or of suchness. Prescind “such”, “real”, 
“true” from the man, and ^ve have but a misty idea-woidd, 
a word-structure of what the man has been valuing “in” 
his minding. Ideas have in themselves no meaning, no 
reality save as w^orks of Man, conceived, evolved by Man. 
It is only Plato and Platonists who would see in ideas 
a prius to the Man; or are Mahay anists Platonists? They 
cannot be that if they are sincere in looking upon Sakya, 
ihe original teaching of Gotama Sakyamuni, as the cradle 
and foundation of their Buddhist faith. For then they 
must, as the reviewer of my Gotama ihe Man says in this 
issue, “turnback from,” I wmuld say, get behind, “the monk- 
made Buddhism of the Analysts, and seek the true spirit of 
the Buddha’s doctrine.” And this they will find, not in 
Ceylon, not in Burma or Siam, but in that teaching of 
India which Gotama sought to expand in that seeking of 
^ Of. Brhadarafiyaka TJpanishad : Samyutta-Nikaya(Kosala), 
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the Self, the Man, even the Divine Man, who is the inner- 
most inner of every man. There will they find no ideas 
transcending the Man, hut the Man mandating himself in 
ideas about the Highest, that is, the Most, hy way of ideas 
ahout the More, Always it is the imperfect mazx of earth 
striving to advance to, to become a More, a Better, not by 
clinging to some abstraction, but by a beholding a higher 
Self : Witness, Inspirer, Urger, the perfect actual He, Who 
the man as yet only potentially is. 

As yet he can only conceive a More, call It Highest 
though he may. And no absorption in any abstract idea, 
be it Emptiness or Suchness or other, will transport him, 
the imperfect, into the Perfect. He is in process of becoming 
That Who he is potentially, and no ''leap’’ to escape from 
reasoning, although it may aid him in becoming, will do 
more than this. I would echo the wufiter’s words, only with 
an inversion of emphasis: "it is in the human personality 
that the grasxzed abstraction reveals its true significance.” 

Mr. Yamabe goes on to compare the man who is tatlia- 
gata — ^that is, as I understand the term, the Wayfarer, the 
man-in-the»Way, the Sahyamuni’s Way^ — ^to the artist work- 
ing as "instrument to a spirit,” I agree, but I hold it a 
lazy way to be so vague as all that about "spirit.” Mr. 
Yamabe could find out more as to sources of inspiration if 
lie ■would try. Were such effort made with serious intelligent 
Xzersistence, w’'e should come to word our spiritual life more 
-wisely. We should find, it may be, no encouragement to 
mistake abstractions as such for the true, the real. We 
might find, in both the artist’s creations and our own 
inspirations, always the Man wulling his instrument, the 
man willed. 

Do I much offend if I say, that for me the w^'eakness in 
Mahay ana lies in the "more-worth” in which it holds 
abstractions, ideas ? Herein it has strayed from the parent- 

^ That is, for me, not the late-interpolated “eightfold way/’ but 
the way-in-the-worlds, man’s long process in Becoming, worded in the 
Buttas as magga with phola. 
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stem of religion, and tends to lose itself, as do its Sutras^ 
in a maze of the Word. The writer does not so remain lost. 
Once more, in closing, he makes the Idea subservient to the 
Man, showing the man as in the last resort the builder of his 
own becoming, his own w^orkl. But let this be a world of 
real things’^, not of the abstraction qua abstraction: 
reality”. 

I watch from our Pali Society with reverent sympatliy 
the new ihety in Japan seeking to know better the oldest 
records we yet have found of that Indian movement, which 
a monastic vogue, as it grew, bore along and sadly altered. 
Japan will do justice to the moral values always kept to the 
front in Hinayana, even though it needed Mahayana to 
expand its ethical values. But religious values are of the 
very Man, the maii-iinman. And I look to Japan to realise 
this in the future, and to bring forward this, as the true 
heirs of the original Indian Sakya, and not rest content with 
abstract ideas. Then only will she place herself aright to* 
conceive a More that is in man, in his nature and his destiny, 
while she awaits with the world the light that may yet come, 
the light that will be neither Hinayanism nor Mahayanism 
nor any other cultivated ''ism”, the light we shall one day . 
be seeking in the ne-w way, with the new values. Then 
indeed will she be, even in religion, the child of the Eisiiig- 
Sun. 


C. A. P. Rhys Davids 
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A REJOINDER TO MRS RHYS DAVIDS ’S 
COMMENT 

Regarding my article, Mahay ana Buddhism and Japa- 
nese Culture’’, Mrs Rhys Davids wrote a sympathetic 
comment for which I am thankful. While I have to own 
my use of certain terms not in a very scientific way, I also 
wish to express what I think of Mrs Rhys Davids ’s view of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

It is delightful to find that her Mahayana view is 
generally in agreement with mine; the difference however 
between us seems to lie in the differences of emiAasis, which 
comes from a difference of standpoint, or from the different 
use of the same material. 

First of all, I regret I was not quite exact in the use of 
the wurd ^‘niind”, w’^hich caused Mrs Rhys Davids to make 
unnecessary inquiries into the original sources. The word 
^^mind” occui’s in the following passage of mine: Which 

is more important, the precious stones or the mind that seeks 
them?” — ^this being my English version of the sermon of 
f§akyamuni given to the thirty-seven young men. If this 
question on the part of the Buddha is to be literally trans- 
lated, ^^the mind” should be yourself” as my critic sug- 
gests. For not only in the Pali Vinaya-pitaka, but in its 
Chinese version '^yourself” is used. But my use of ‘‘mind” 
is justified, for my intention was not a scholarly study of 
the text, but to inquire into the thought of the Buddha 
■which he had at the moment. “Yourself” in this case will 
not lend itself generally to the understanding of the real 
meaning which is behind his question, hence my interpreta- 
tive phrase “the mind which seeks them”. This may not be, 
strictly speaking, in harmony with the Buddhist idea, but 
■when the general intelligibility of the statement is con- 
cerned I think my phrasing is Clear enough. 

What I wished to emphasise in my telling the story of 
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the young men was the following tw^o points: 1. That 
Gotama’s idea was to turn the attention of the young men 
from the stolen objects to what was going on witliin them- 
selves, that is, from being troubled with earthly things to the 
eonsideration of the inner world; 2, Tliat Avhile the sermon 
taken in itself was not a]3parently sufficient to make all those 
thirty-seven young men join the Brotherhood abandoning 
their family life, there w^as something behind the sermon 
emanating from the personality of the Buddha himself, which 
had a far greater spiritual effect on their young minds. 

■ Mahayana Buddhism generally endeavours to explain 
why from an apparently plain discourse given by the Buddha 
which does not seem to be so very pregnant of weighty mean- 
ing such grave consequences result as, for instance, the 
abancloment of the family life. The Pali-pitaka is in a 
sense too fond of giving ‘‘a set piece of stereotyped formula”, 
which fails to make one see into the inner meaning. I wish 
therefore to emphasise from the point of view of Mahayana 
Buddhism the significance of the events. The Mahayana is 
ahvays intent on the inner value, which often makes it too 
neglectful of the outwardness of things. 

As to Mrs Ehys Davids ’s criticism of the conception of 
Mahayana Buddhism, I am sorry I have to ex})ress my com- 
plete disagreement. For the idea that the Mahayana is 
concerned only with abstract or metaphysical arguments and 
artistic inspirations and lacking in morality, seems to miss 
the mark. So long as she rests with this preconceived idea, 
it is very hard for her to accept the real teaching of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. I cannot however help feeling delighted 
to know that Mrs Eliys Davids who has iirofound knowledge 
of the Hinayana Tripitaka tries to come in touch with the 
great personality of Gotama Buddha himself, which, accord- 
ing to her, is far above ''the monk-made Buddhism”. This 
is important, for it is also the Mahayana point of view to 
think more of his personality than of the Brotherhood 
devoted to the so-called Buddhist speculation. Being so, the 
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Mahayana is very far from being Platonic or merely idealis- 
tic ; those who take the Mahayana for metaphysical abstrac- 
tion fail really to know what it stands for. 

As I understand Buddhism, it not only teaches morality 
as defining human relationships but considers humanity in 
its broadest sense. It disciplines us to have a thorough 
control over our own small selves, wdiich is equivalent to 
the abandonment of an ego-centred idea ; it does this because 
it wants us to experience such religious feelings as joy, 
humility, and contentment, which are the outcome of spiritual 
regeneration. When viewed from these experiences the entire 
world assumes quite a different aspect from what it used 
to be, and this new aspect of existence presenting itself to 
the Mahayanist eye is technically termed Suehness (tafJiatd). 
The moral life therefore in Mahayana Buddhism is something 
that growls out of such religious experiences, and there is 
in it no feeling of constraint or restraint, the conscious 
and the unconscious work harmoniously, wdiich is a feeling 
of spiritual freedom, emancipation, that is to say, of having 
been released from the bondage of birth and death. While 
realising that we are Buddhas even as human beings, we 
also know or feel that w^e are taking refuge in the great 
universal soul which is Buddha-nature (btiddhaid) . This, 
is where the impersonal Dharma and the personal Dharma- 
kaya are unified in the form of the Tathagata. This Maha- 
yana conception of the Buddha or Tathagata is more posi- 
tive than Mrs Ehys Davids ^s idea of More’^ and is also- 
more personal and therefore of more effective significance. 

Mahayana Buddhism as we have it to-day is the result 
of a steady evolution of the religious consciousness nouidshed 
in the Orient by the great experiences of so many strong 
Buddhist souls for so many years since its introduction to 
China and Japan. These souls have left records of the 
utmost spiritual importance in the form of literature, part 
of which can be viewed in the great Taisho edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaka edited by Drs Takakusu and Watanabe. 
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I regret that this short and therefore necessarily imperfect 
rejoinder to Mrs Rhys Davids ’>s comment on my article does 
by no means justice to my conception of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism as a whole and my sincere wish is that someday I 
shall be allowed to give a much fuller expre>ssion in the 
jiresent magazine as regards wdiat Mahayana Buddhism 
really means to us people of the Orient. 


Shugaku Yamabe 
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The Buddha^s Golden Path, A manual of Practical Bud- 
dhism, Based on the Teachings and Practices of the Zen 
Sect, but Interpreted and Adapted to IMeet Modern Con- 
ditions, by Dwight Goddard. Revised Second Edition. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1931. 214pp. 

Mr Goddard has spent some time in Japan studying 
Zen and practising Zen meditation, and his desire to share 
the results of his study has taken form in this little book, 
The Buddha^ s Golden Path. We could have preferred to 
have kept the word ^ ^ Noble to describe the Path, for that 
is the epithet generally used in the Buddhist works to 
designate the eightfold step along the Noble Path which the 
Buddha outlined. 

Mr Goddard divides his book into three parts. The First 
Adventure is devoted to Emancipation attained through 
restraint of Physical Desire and he takes up the eight steps, 
viz.. Right Ideas, Right Resolution, Right Speech, Right 
Behaviour, Right Vocation, Right Effort, Right Mindful- 
ness and Right Concentration, and then he uses these eight 
steps of the path to show how they will lead the aspirant 
through right Mind Control to Enlightenment and in the 
third part through Concentration of Spirit to Tranquillisa- 
tion. There are certain dogmatic assertions made by the 
author and sometimes it seems as if personal views were put 
to the fore rather than Buddhist teachings and in some ways 
the thought seems to be derived more from the Hinayaiia 
view of Buddhism than from the Mahayana, yet when this 
is said we have little but words of praise for this effort to 
put Buddhist ideas in a practical way before the beginner 
in Buddhism who finds the scholarly translations difficult 
and is seeking for some practical instruction. The best 
chapters in the book are those of the second part devoted to 
Right Mindfulness, Right Concentration and Right Intuition. 
The chapter which seems the least Buddhistic in tone and 
outlook is the one on Right Environment of the second part 
with its criticism of women. We would like to see this 
modified, for the author seems to have in his mind the pic- 
ture only of a spiritual man hampered by a wmrldly-loving 
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wife, forgetting tluit this may be just as well ap]ilied to a 
spiritual woman who is hindered by a materialistically 
minded husband. To advance si)iritually along the Noble 
Path is to divest oneself of all sex ideas and to realise that 
women as well as men are longing for the ideal. 

We are sure that this book comes as a great help to 
many persons who wish for something eminently practical 
in their Buddhist study. 

As the author says ‘‘The purpose of the Buddha 
Golden Path is to enable one to attain witliin Jiis dee])t‘st 
eoiLsciousness self-realisation and the patient acceptance of 
this supreme truth. To those who follow the Golden Path 
Buddha is refuge; Dharma is refuge; the Brotherhood of 
the Golden Path is refuge.” We cannot but admire the 
earnestness of Mr Goddard’s study which has enabled him 
to give this uplifting book to the Buddhist world. Tt is 
indeed a refuge for one wlio would learn in detail the neces- 
sary steps to tread the Noble Path, 


Aspects op Mahayana Buddhism and its Eelation to 
Hinayana, by Nalinksha Dutt, with a Foreword by 
Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin. Luzac & Co., London, 
1930. 358 pp. 

The object of this work the author states is to present 
an exposition of the principal doctrines of Mahayana as 
found in the early Mahayaiiic treatises and to show points 
of agreement and difference between the doctrines of Ilina- 
yana and Mahayana. 

The first chapter is meant to help the readers to have a 
bird’s-eye view of Buddhism for about seven centuries. 
The doctrines dealt with in the second and subsequent 
chapters belong to this period, though the sources from 
which the information has been drawn may be later. The 
second chapter shows tliat Mahayanists regarded themselves 
as the true followers of Buddha, and asserted that Buddha 
had only one form of teaching, the Mahayana ; but the Hina- 
yanists being, according to the Mahayanists, intellectually 
weak, could not comprehend it thoroughly. They considered 
themselves far superior to the Hinayanists and adduced 
reasons for this superiority. The third chapter is divided 
into four sections. It will be found from the first section 
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that according to the Saddharmapimdanka and other Maha- 
yana texts, the Hinayana teaching was only an expedient 
adopted by Bnddha to suit the mental calibre of his 
eaidy disciples, and that the Hinayanists "were taught only 
Pudgalasunyata and not Dharmasunyata. It has been 
shown in the second section that the Buddha of the Hina- 
yanists was really, according to the Mahayana view, one of 
his Nirrntoakayas, his two other kayas being Sambhoga and 
Dharma, A review of the sx)eculations of Trikaya in the 
various texts has been given in the section* The third 
section treats of the interpretation of Nirvana. In it the 
conclusions drawn by scholars from the Pitaka x^^assages have 
been reviewed and the expositions of Buddhaghosa, Vasu- 
bandhu, Nagarjuna and others have been summarised and 
compared. The fourth section deals with the four Truths 
and the Causal Law% the Paramartliasatyas of the Hina- 
yanists. They are, how^ever, Samvrtisatyas to the Maha- 
yanists, wiiose Paramartlia or Parinispannasatya is Dliarma- 
sunyata or Tathata. The fourth chaj^ter contains an ex- 
position of the Bodhisattva-bhumis, showing that the first six 
bhumis corresiiond to the four stages of spiritual progress of 
the Hinayanists, and that the last four bhumis are meant 
exclusively for Bodhisattvas for the comxirehension of 
Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata and the acquisition of the 
extraordinary x^ow^ers of a Buddha. It has been showm in 
the fifth chapter that Mahayanists depended upon the Hina- 
yanists for their disciplinary code, adding to it some rules 
and practices in conformity wdth their own ideals. 

In the Appendix an attempt has been made to ascertain 
the probable time of composition of the Prajnaparamitas. 

A full review of this book will be given in the next 
number of The Eastern Btiddhist. 


We have also received wdth many thanks from Mr John 
Watkins, London, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, by G. R. 
■S. Mead and Meister Eckhart, II, translated by C. de B. 
Evans, and from Theodor Weicher, Leipzig, Gesetze der 
Weltgeschichte, Indien, by Hartmut Piper. The review^ of 
these books will go over also to the next issue of our magazine 
owing to giving in this number the entire conclusion of the 
Damhhumika. 
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Owing to financial reasons, Buddhism in England is to 
change from a monthly to a bhmoiithly. It would certainly 
be a great ])ity to have this admirable little magazine cease 
publication. It presents Buddhism in an interesting and 
attractive way to Western people. The BnfisJi Buddhist has 
also been troubled financially, but we understand that the 
magazine is to continue and we are very glad to hear it. 


Other Buddhist magazines which come to us are: The 
Mahd Bodhi, from Calcutta, The Buddhist Organ of the 
Young Men\s Buddhist Association in Ceylon, and Dvr 
Buddhaweg ttnd Wir Buddhisten, the organ of the Gemeinde 
um Buddha in Berlin, edited by Herr Martin Steinke. Two 
Annuals came to us since our own last number, The Hawaiian 
Buddhist Annual for 1931, an attractive volume bound in 
blue and gold, containing many articles from wniters all over 
the world, and The Buddhist Anmud of Ceylon filled with 
many articles short and long on Buddhism and illustrated 
with many pictures. We are glad to -welcome both these 
magazines which help to keep the torch of Buddhism blazing 
for English-speaking readers. A new comer to us is The 
Aryan Path published by the Theosophy Co. of Bombay, 
India. This magazine is issued in the endeavour to ]nit out 
the true Theosophy as given in the eaidy message of IT, P. 
Blavatsky. The articles are by no means entirely theoso- 
phical but have a wide range and Buddhism is frequently 
presented. Well-known writers both Western and Eastern 
are contributors. 


Another new comer small but most acceptable is The 
Vedanta Darpana^ or Mirror of Vedanta issued by the 
Vedanta Society of New York and devoted to the ex])osition 
in very short articles to the Vedanta philosophy. 

We have received with thanks the following exchanges: 
Message of the East^ Boston; Vedanta Kesari, India; Pra- 
Imddha Bharaii, India; Shrinei of Wisdom, London; Zeit- 
schrift fur Indologie und Iranistih ; Occult Review, London ; 
Extreme Asie, Saigon ; 1/yf/nV Magazine, Indm; Theosophieal 
Quarterly, New York; Bidletin of Oriental Studies, London; 
Bidletin of Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
India ; J ournal of Religion, Chicago, 111., U.S.A. ; The Epoch, 
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Ilfracombe, England; Rosicrusian Magazine^ Oceanside, CaL, 
U.S.A. ; Le Lotus Paris; Le Revue Spirite, Paris; The 
Meher Message, India; The Liberal Calholic, London; The 
Theosophical Messenger, Wheaton, 111., U.S.A. ; Canadian 
Theosophisf, Toronto, Canada ; The Kalpaka, Tinnevelly, 
India; The Vedic Magazine, India; The Logos, Thbingen; 
Journal of the Andha HistoHcal Research, Madras, India; 
Journal Asiaiiqtte, Paris; Calamus, Dublin, Ireland; Inspira- 
tion, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. ; Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, India; 11 Frogresso Religioso, Borne; Lifterae 
Orientales, Leipzig; The Seer, Carthage, Tnnisie. 


One of the Tun-huang MSS which found their way here 
to Japan has lately been placed on the Editor’s desk. On 
examination it proves to be one of the lost MSS early in the 
history of Zen, for it is a collection of Shen-hui’s sayings 

Shen-hui was one of the ]irmeipai disciples of Hui- 
neng"^ SBtEj who is generally regarded by Zen followers as 
the sixth patriarch of their sect in China, The Zen school 
which is flourishing at present in China and Ja])an traces 
its origin either to Huai-jang of Nan-yiieh, or to 

Hsing-szu of Clfling-yiian, who were the fellow- 

disciples of Shendiui under the sixth patriarch. The school 
of Shen-hui prospered very much for a while after the 
passing of Hui-neng, but Shen-hui ’s descendants failed to 
assert the spirit of the master vigorously enough, and Huai- 
jang and Plsing-szii who were comparatively quiescent while 
Shen-hui was active, grew stronger and stronger. With the 
disappearance of Shen-hui ’s school itself, his sayings pro- 
bably collected by his immediate disciples, also went out of 
sight ; at least they failed to reach us of this later date. 

Professor Hu Shih , of Peking University, published 
in 1930 an edition of the remains of the ^‘Sayings of Shen- 
hui,’’ based on the Tun-huang MS preserved in 

the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. The work was most 
creditably edited by Professor Hu Shih. Compared with this 

* I[%ii nerg represents the Pekingese way of pronouncing 
while the Southerners have for it Wevlang as we know frona 
(wong-mow-lam) English translation of the Sermons of the Sixth 
jPatriarcli. The translator’s own name will be huang-mao-lin according 
to Wade’s system of transliteration. 
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edition, the present MS before ns is completer in one res]>ect 
and imperfect in anotlier. For the first missing part is 
greater in ours than in Hu Shih’s, while ours contains moro 
dialogues and, besides, a short history of the six })atriarchs 
of the Zen sect in China from Bodhidharma to Hui-neng. 
What i>s most significant is the fact that our text bears the 
date, '‘The 22nd day of the 10th month in the 8th year of 
Chen-yuan, T'ang’^ when the MS was carefully revised 
under the auspices of a government official who was probably 
a disciple of Shenhui. This colophone definitely fixes the 
date of our MS, which is the thirty-second year (792) after 
the death of Shen-hui himself (667-760). The Editor of 
this magazine intends to make this newly recovered document 
accessible to the general public at the earliest possible oiipor- 
tunity. 

As Hu Shih fitly remarks in his edition of Shfe-huih 
sayings, most of the material we have for the historical study 
of Zen in China belongs to the Five Dynasties, Sung, and 
later periods. As to the material belonging to the T'ang 
when the Zen began to make its fuller development after 
liung-jen, the fifth patriarch, it is very poor. But recently 
four most important MSS bearing on the history of Zen have 
been unearthed from the Tun-huang cave library where they 
have been kept buried for more than one thousand years. 
It is likely that there are some more such hISS still kept 
awmy from the public sight. The four are : (1) 
treating of the transmission of the Lmhdvatdra, which is one 
of the main texts of the Zen sect ; (2) Kecord of 

the Successive Masters of the Dharma-treasure, being a his- 
tory of the Zen masters from Bodhidharma down to some of 
the disciples of Hui-neng; (3) Dialogues of Shmi- 

hui; and (4) Sermons of Hui-neng. 

The ^ Lmikd Trao%smismm was to be published last 
summer in Peking, but owing to the trouble between China 
and Japan, the editor of the MS who undertook the work 
partly through the suggestion of the Editor of the present 
magazine, has not been able to complete it so that the general 
public cannot yet have access to it, though the present writer 
himself has fortunately been supplied wuth a few advanced 
copies of it. The work throw^s much light on the early 
history of Zen in China. 

The Record of the Dharmchfrecmire has been incor- 
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poratecl into the Taisho edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka 
by Dr J. Takalmsu and Dr K. Watanabe. The position held 
by the author of The Record is in opposition to that of The 
Transmission, The latter identifies the Lamkavatara with 
the teaching of the Zen school, thus taking Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Lahkdvatdra, for the first patriarch of Zen 
in China and Bodhidharma as the second who succeeded him. 
Against this The Record upholds Bodhidharma as the first 
Zen master in China, for a mere translator is to be dis- 
tinguished from the one who taught Zen in his practical life 
through meditation and realisation. The Record, however, 
pays particular attention to the transmission of the patri- 
archal robe which is supposed to have come down from 
Bodhidharma. At the time of Hui-neng and Shen-hui, the 
whereabouts of the robe called out much comment among the 
Zen followers, and this fact is reflected even in the life of 
Hui-neng as 'we have it in his Platform Sermons, 

The Tun-huang MS copy of Hui-neng ^s Platform 
Sermons differs a great deal from the current edition which 
came to take the present form in the Ming. The Sermons 
seems to have suffered a vicissitudinous fortune soon after 
its compilation. While it is still uncertain to tell definitely 
how far the hands of Shen-hui are visible in the work — as 
is maintained by Professor Hu Shih, there is no doubt that 
Zen reached its turning point at the time of Hui-neng, A 
leader of thought is generally apt to be interpreted variously 
by his disciples. The one thing 'we notice most strongly 
emphasised both in Shen-hui and his master Hui-neng is the 
importance of the Y ajracchedika where the Prajna is given 
the first place in the six Paramitas. 

In the Shen-hui MS w^hich has come to the hands of the 
Editor the Yajracchedika and not the Lahkuvaffira is men- 
tioned as the sutra that was given by Bodhidharma to his 
first disciple Hui-k'e. Was there really a sort of rivalry 
between upholders of the Yajracchedika and those of the 
Lahkdvatdra at the beginning of the new era in the history 
of Zen f All the history so far records the Lahkdvatdra to be 
the sutra so transmitted. As our MS is definitely dated 792, 
we know that in Middle T'ang the Yajracchedika tradition 
w^as already asserted. Did Shen-hui invent the tradition in 
order to support his partiality to the Prajna sutras? 

There is no doubt that the discovery of this new Shen- 
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liui MS sheds much light on the history of Zen thought when 
it began to differentiate itself strongly and definitely from 
the older iihilosophieal sehooLs of Buddhism. 


The hospice for foreign students of Zen Buddhism at 
Empukuji, Yawata, near Kyoto, will be ready in June, this 
year. There is room for five i^esidents. The aceommoda- 
tion will be very reasonable and consequently very sim])le. 
Kesidents will have small separate rooms with vegetarian 
fare, and the opportunity to practise Zen meditation under 
the abbot of Empukuji. Those who wish to take up residence 
there should apply with full particulars to the Editors of the 
Eastern Buddhist . 


The original of the portrait to K5b6 Daishi published 
as frontispiece to the Eastern Bnddhistj July, 1931, is owned 
by Shinno-in, of Koya-san, and it was through the kindness 
of Eev Gyoye Midzuhara that we were able to use it in our 
magazine. 
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THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

BUDDHIST, ESPECIALLY ZEN, CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO JAPANESE CULTURH 

Buddliism was introduced to Japan officially in 552 a. d., 
and ever since it has kept up a most intimate and vital re> 
lationship with the cultural history of the nation. In fact, 
every page of it records somethings achieved by Buddhism 
for the enhancement of the intellectual, the esthetic, and the 
spiritual life of the J apanese. This was quite natural seeing’ 
that at the time of its introduction to Japan Buddhism re- 
presented a superior civilisation. It was backed by such 
kighly advanced cultures as Indian, Chinese, and Korean 
in the arts, industries, learning, and humane activities. They 
were then far ahead of Japan. Not only as a far-sighted 
statesman and a highly-endowed mind, but as a deeply- 
devotional soul, Prince Shotoku (573-621), worked like a 
genius to create a new Japan by building Buddhist temples, 
writing commentaries on the Mahayana Sutras, encouraging 
the arts, sending students to China, establishing hospitals 
and universities, laying down the principles of government, 
etc. Buddhism, besides being a great religious system, was 
then the source of wisdom for every department of human 
activities. Those who have already visited Nara and its 
vicinity will fully understand what I mean by these state- 
ments. 

But as I have a very limited time at my disposal I can- 
not describe the whole field of Buddhist contributions to the 
culture of the Japanese people. Let me, therefore, confine 
myself to what Buddhism, especially Zen Buddhism, has 
done towards their intellectual and artistic life — and this 
very briefly. 

^ This paper is based on the author’s le.etures delivered at the 
summer school of Oriental culture for foreigners in Kyoto, 1931. 
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1 

To do this, it is necessary to understand first what kind 
of Buddhism it was that came over to Japan after centuries 
of its development on the continent. 

We generally distinguish between Hinayana Buddhism 
and Mahay ana Buddhism. Historically, the Hinayana is 
the more primitive form of Buddhism, and the Mahayana is 
a later and more advanced system of it. What eharacteinses 
each may most briefly be defined thus : the ideal of the Hina- 
yana discipline is to realise Arhatship, w’^hile that of the 
Mahayana is Bodhisattvahood. 

The Buddhist life generally aims, at attaining enlighten- 
ment, technically known as ‘^Bodhi^\ In this, Hinayanists 
as well as Mahayanists are one, but with the former there 
are no conscious efforts to impart the bliss of enlightenment 
to all other fellow-beings — ^if necessary, unconditionally. A 
Hinayanist remains satisfied if he is enlightened by his own 
untiring efforts. Of course he is full of missionary spirit 
trying to convert his pupils or people generally into his own 
way of thinking and feeling, that is, to make them embrace 
the teaching and follow the discipline of Bnddhism. But all 
he does for others is more or less intellectual. If others fail 
to come up to the standard, the moral law of cause and effect 
follows, and if they cannot attain what they seek, they fall 
short of being enlightened. The Hinayanist cannot, however, 
help them, for each has to achieve his owui salvation — this 
being the view held by the Hinayana school of Bnddhism. 
The Arhat is a solitary iDhilosopher, he is absorbed all by 
himself in the bliss of enlightenment. He lacks in human 
sympathy and all-embracing love. When he sees sufferings 
about him he coldly looks at them and will tell the sufferers 
how to contrive by their own efforts to get out of the tribula- 
tion, and this is all he does and can do for others ; he cannot 
do anything more for themj each reaps what he sows. The 
Arhat or Hinayanist is an ultra-individualist. 

The Mahayana ideal differs from this. The love-phase 
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of religious life is more emphasised here than its rationalism. 
In order that his fellow-beings may increase or grow stronger 
in their spiritual power, the Bodhisattva wishes to extend 
towards them whatever merit he has acquired by his moral 
life. Although he is morally all ready for it, he will even 
postpone his own enlightenment. He does this because he 
knows that there are yet many suffering beings whom he 
feels he ought to wake up to enlightenment. However strong 
the chain of individual karma may be, the Bodhisattva ’s 
whole-souled endeavour is to break it in pieces. For by this, 
h^ can achieve a grand scheme of universal enlightenment 
and the salvation of entire humankind. (In Buddhism sal- 
vation is not confined to human beings, it extends over all 
creation. Even animals, plants, rivers, rocks, mountains are 
included in the scheme of salvation, that is, in the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood.) 

Bodhisattva Avas originally the name given to the Bud- 
dha prior to his attainment of enlightenment while he was 
practising the six virtues of perfection (pdramiM). The 
Mahayana places great stress upon this stage of the Buddha’s 
life. The practising of the Paramitas means the assertion 
of humanity as a social being, the basic idea being that in- 
dividuals cannot be perfect until society itself is made per- 
fect. This will naturally mean that an individual becomes 
perfect when he loses his individuality in the all to which 
he belongs. By losing himself he gains something more than 
himself, for his perfection consists in being more than him- 
self and not in being just what he is in himself. 

The six virtues of perfection are characteristic of Maha- 
yana Buddhism in many ways. They contain virtues com- 
monly held up as cardinal' by all religious systems, but there 
are some more wdiich differentiate the Mahayana. 

The six virtues are : 

1. Charity (ddna)— This does not merely mean to give 
away what one has in abundance, but involves even the giv- 
ing-up of one’s whole being. 
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2. Morality — Tlie practising’ of all the Bxiddliist 

pree-epts, or all the virtuous deeds that are eoxiducive to the 
moral welfare of oneself and that of others. 

3. Striving {vlrya ) — A constant api)licatiou ot oneself 
to the promotion of good. The ]\Iahayanist ’s life is one of 
utmost strenuonsness not onl}" in this life but in the lives to 
come — and the lives to come may have no end. 

4. Humility (Jishdnti ) — This is sometimes rendered 
patience, but humility is more to the point. Rather than 
merely enduring all sorts of ills of the flesh, it is the feeling 
of un worthiness, limitedness, and sinfulness. 

5. Meditation (dJiydna) — Not in the sense of meditat- 
ing on a moral maxim or a pliilosoifliical sa^dng, but tlie 
disciplining of oneself in traiiciuillisation. 

6. Transcendental knowledge {prajm ) — This is what 
constitutes enlightenment, it is an intuition into the ultimate 
truth of things, by gaining- wliieli one is released from tlie 
bondage of existence, and becomes master of one’s self. 

2 

Let us next see on what theoretical ground klahayana 
Buddhism stands. The doctrine of Non-ego (anaita in Bali, 
ancitman in Sanskrit) is the foundation of both Ilinayana 
and Mahayana Buddhism, but the latter lias developed all 
the implications ending finall}" in the dogma of the Law- 
body, or .Dharniakaya as is better known in its Sanskrit ori- 
ginal, for Law-body” is liable to be wrongly interpreted. 

To understand adequately the Mahayana conception of 
Dharmakaya requires a great deal of knowledge as regards 
the philosophy of Buddhism; for the Dharmakaya is one of 
the Triple Body and its significance is organically related to 
the other two Bodies called Sambhogakaya and NirmFina- 
kaya, or Body of Enjoyment and Body of Transformation. 
Briefly, the Dharmakaya is the final reality making up tlie 
being of all things ; this is what is popularly misconceived as 
an ego-substance. 
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Psychologically, the Dharmakaya may be regarded as 
the Alayavijhana, ^‘all-conserving mind’’, of which Bud- 
dhism talks so much. The Alayavijnana is something akin 
to what may be called transcendental or universal conscious- 
nes>s which lies behind our ordinary relative empirical con- 
sciousnesses, The purification of this universal conscious- 
ness, where all things are conserved in their essence or in 
their seed-form {1)1 ja ) — the purification taking place through 
its individually manifested consciousnesses is the aim of all 
Buddhist discipline. 

Prom another point of view the Alayavijnana is Empti- 
ness {sunyatd) , If Alayavijnana is a psychological term, 
Sunyata is an ontological conception, or would it be better 
to consider it epistemologically? Because when the notion 
of logical relativity is to be finally transcended in order to 
reach something ultimate, the human intellect inevitably 
comes to Emptiness, So long as Emptiness is conceived re- 
" latively we cannot go beyond logic, and logic is not something 
in which the soul finds its abode of rest. Emptiness or the 
Empty must be after all our last shelter. But we must re- 
member that Emptiness does not mean mere nothingness. 

Emptiness is, however, a word greatly abused, suffering 
all kinds of maltreatment. Mahayana Buddhism has another 
term with an affirmative connotation, I mean “Suchness” 
or “Thusness” {l;athatd in Sanskrit). The Mahayanists 
would thus describe existence to be in a state of Suchness 
and they insist that as it is not so perceived, the result is a 
state of ignorance from which follow prejudices and passions 
in all their possible complications. To regard existence as 
tliis or that, as being or non-being, as eternal or transient, 
is our thought-construction and not reality as it is in itself. 
It requires the highest degree of intellectual perspicuity to 
look into reality in its suchness and not to weave around 
it subjectively-constructed meshes. This is then a realm of 
intuitions. When we enter into this realm, we realise what 
Suchness really means. 
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All these highly philosophical ideas are difficult for 
many people to grasp intelligently. All those European 
scholars of Buddhism who are trying hard to get into its 
profound concepts often fail to perceive, especially the mean- 
ing of ‘‘Emptiness’’ and “Suchness”. One of the com- 
monest criticisms against Buddhism is that it teaches nihilism 
or negativism as it denies existence. Superficially this is 
true. Emptiness seems to he the negation of existence. But 
what is taught by Buddhism is to go even beyond this nega- 
tion, for this is where there is really what is known as 
Emptiness; and when we get into this world Emptiness is 
grasped, as it is after all graspable though not in the relative 
sense. And when this is grasped, this world of particular 
objects is accepted in its proper signification. When a Zen 
master was asked, “What is the WayT’, meaning the ulti- 
mate truth of Buddhism, he said, “What a fine mountain 
this is !” referring to the mountain where he had his retreat. 

The questioner said, “I am not asking you about the 
mountain, but about the Way.” 

“As long as you cannot go beyond the mountain, you 
cannot reach the Way,” replied the master. 

Another time the same master was asked about the Way, 
and he said, “It lies right before your eyes.” 

“Why do I not see it myself?” 

“You do not, because of your egoistic notion.” 

“If I do not, because of my egoistic notion, do you, 0 
master!” 

“So long as you have dualistie views, saying ‘I don’t’ 
and ‘you do’ and so on, your eyes are bedimmed by this 
relativity view. ’ ’ 

“When there is neither ‘I’ nor ‘you’, can one see it?” 

“When there is neither ‘I’ nor ‘you’ who is it that 
wants to see ? ” 

I may comment on this conclusion of the master: just 
because there is no one wanting to see what the Way is, this 
mountain is a quiet retreat for the monks, and these wild 
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flowers are blooming fine even if no city people come so far 
out to admire them. 

Another criticism thrown upon Mahay ana Buddhism 
is that it is pantheistic. When the Mahayanist sees the 
Buddha-nature in everything even in things inanimate, he 
seems to be pantheistically inclined in his philosophy. But 
read the following carefully and see where the whole trend 
of the discourse is: 

A master was asked, ^Ms there the Buddha-nature in 
the dogT’ 

^^Yes.” 

^‘In you too?’’ 

^^No, not in me,” 

^^How is it that there is no Buddha-nature in you when 
all beings are endowed with one f ’ ’ 
am not one of ‘all beings’.” 

‘ ‘ If you are not, are you Buddha himself ? ’ ’ 

“I am not Buddha.” 

“What are you then?” 

“I am not a ‘what’ either,” 

“Is it then something at all tangible or thinkable?” 

“No, monk, it is altogether beyond thinkability, beyond 
comprehensibility. Therefore, it is called acintya, the un- 
thinkable.” 

When we go over this dialogue carefully we will see 
that the Mahayanist sees something beyond individual reali- 
ties, which cannot be wholly included in them, or that, ac- 
cording to the Mahayana, the Buddha-nature is manifested 
in every particular object — in the dog, in the plant, in a 
piece of rock, in a stream of water, in a particle of dust, in 
you, in me, in the ignorant, as well as in the Buddha; but 
at the same time it goes beyond them and cannot be grasped 
by our thought and imagination. This view of reality can- 
not be called pantheistic. 
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Tentatively, I give tliree means of realisation by viiich 
the Biidclliists come to the Siichness-view of reality : 1. Prae- 
tical, 2. Intelleetual, and 3. Intuitional. 

The practical method i>s followed by all the Bnddhists ; 
but the Shingon may explain my point more graphically. 
The method consists in arranging the environment in Hucii 
a way as to make the mind harmoniously resi)ond to the 
general atmosphere thus created,- that is to say, the ear 
listens to a solemn air, the eye perceives the holy images of 
Buddlias and Bodhisattvas, the nose smells odours reminding 
of a heavenly kingdom, the hands are engaged in forming 
secret imidras, and the moutli repeats sacred mautrams of 
deep signification. When these arrangements are completed, 
the mind is naturally influenced by them, and, without re- 
alising how, becomes deeply permeated with the subtle 
vdsand emanating from them. When this is rei)eated re- 
gularly for a certain space of time, the devotee may ultimate- 
ly come to a realisation. 

The second method of reaching the final goal of the 
Mahayana discipline is to apx)eal to the intellect. This is 
done by training one’s self in the philosophy of the Avatam- 
saka school or in that of the Tendai. The Avatamsaka teaches 
a highly abstract system of the so-called fourfold Dharma- 
dhatu, while the Tendai has the contemplation of the three- 
fold view of existence known as Emptiness, Relativity, and 
the Middle Way. All these are meant for a highly developed 
and best trained intellect. Without many years of philo- 
sophic discipline, one could not comprehend the dee}) 
spiritual meaning therein involved. 

The third method appealing to our intuitive faculty is 
Zen. Possibly the Nembutsu is classifiable under this head. 
This is a direct method, for it refuses to resort to verbal 
explanations, or logical analysis, or to ritualism. Whatever 
reality there is to take hold of, Zen proposes to grasp it 
directly without any mediatory tools such as intellection, 
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imagination, accumulation of merit, etc. It straightway 
awakens the highest spiritual power which may be called 
intuition, and by this enlightenment is attained. 

It goes without saying that along with all these methods 
of spiritual training Dhyana (meditation so called) is 
practised, for without this no amount of discipline whether 
intellectual or intuitive or ritualistic can produce the result 
desired. Wherever Buddhism is put into practical use, let 
us therefore understand that Dhyana is the one thing in- 
dispensable to it. Only in Zen this is more systematically 
exercised ; in fact, the practice of Dhyana is regarded in Zen 
as the means essentially in correspondence with an ultimate 
realisation. Historically the term ^‘Zen’’ comes from 
^^Dhytoa’’ {zenna in Japanese). 

Thus, of the three methods whereby to bring about a 
state of enlightenment in Buddhist life, Zen has so far 
proved the most practical and efficient generally to the 
Oriental mind. And besides as it has contributed much to 
the api^reciation of a certain artistic taste in the life of the 
Japanese people. I will devote the rest of my lecture to Zen 
and its cultural value. 

The Shingon knows how to appreciate the value of form 
and as the result it has helped much in the ci*eation of beauti- 
ful objects of art. The Tendai, the Kegon {avatamsaha) ^ 
and the Yuishiki (vijnaptimdtra ) — ^three of the intellectiial- 
ist wing of Mahayana Buddhism — ^have no doubt stimulated 
the growth of the ratiocinative faculty; and when Japan 
faced the streaming-in of the Western thoughts, she knew 
well how to discriminate and assimilate it according to her 
needs. That she took in with the proper frame of mind the 
invasion of modern idealism and Hegelian dialectics is no 
doubt due to the fact that her intellect has been under a 
severe training in the hands of the Buddhist philosoiDliers. 

Strangely, Zen had its share in promoting the study of 
the Chinese classics. If Zen did not countenance the study 
of Buddhist philosophy as a hindrance to the growth of the 
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intuitive power, it acted as a missionary for Chinese learning 
in general, which included poetry, history, ethics, philosophy, 
calligraphy, painting, etc. This is an unusual phenomenon 
in the history of Buddhism, that a teaching which is so 
against the letter, became a strong efficient agency in the 
preservation and encouragement of scholarship. 

4 

In one sense, Zen is the Chinese interpretation of the 
doctrine of enlightenment. When Buddhism passed through 
the prism of the Chinese mind, it was differentiated into 
many schools with Zen as one of them. But it was evidently 
Zen that was in the best conformity with the Chinese psycho- 
logy, for of all the Buddhist schools that flourished in that 
land during the twenty centuries of its growth Zen is one 
of the two currents of Buddhist thought which have suc- 
cessfully survived; indeed, as far as the official name of a 
school is concerned, Zen is the only school of Buddhism now 
in existence in China ; for the Pure Land Teaching has never 
become a separate school in China, finding its shelter in the 
Zen monasteries as a sort of boarding guest. 

Historically, Zen no doubt started wdtli the coming of 
Bodhidharma to China early in the sixth century. But, as a 
matter of fact, Zen, properly to be so called, dates with the 
appearance of Yeno (Hui-neng, 637-713 a. d.) who was a 
native of Southern China. The history of Zen from Bodhi- 
dharma down to Yeno, the sixth patriax’ch, is told in my 
Essays in Zen Biiddliism, Series One. 

Apart from its insistence in the all-absorbing importance 
of personal experience in the realisation of a final fact, Zen 
has the following characteristics wdiich have exercised a great 
deal of moral influence in the moulding of what may be 
designated the spirit of the East, especially of Japan. 

1. Neglect of form is generally characteristic of mys- 
ticism, Christian, or Buddhist, or Islamic. When the im- 
portance of the spirit is emphasised, all the outward expres- 
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sions of it naturally become things of secondary significance. 
Form is not necessarily despised, but attention to it is re- 
duced to a minimum, or we may say that conventionalism 
is set aside and individual originality is asserted in its full 
strength. But because of this there is a forceful tone of 
inwardness perceivable in all things connected with Zen. 
As far as form is concerned, nothing beautiful or appealing 
to the senses may be observable here, but one feels something 
inward or spiritual asserting itself in spite of the imperfec- 
tion of the form, perhaps because of this very imperfection. 
The reason is this: when the form is perfect, our senses are 
satisfied too strongly with it and the mind may at least tem- 
porarily neglect to exercise its more inner function. The 
efforts concentrated too greatly in the outwardness of things 
fail to draw out what innerism there is in them. So Tanka 
(Tan-hsia) burned a wooden image of Buddha to make a 
fire and idolatry 'was done away with. Kenshi (Hsien-tzii) 
turned into a fisherman against the conventionality of 
monastery life. Daito Kokushi became a beggar and Kanzan 
Kokushi was a cowherd. 

2. The inwardness of Zen implies the directness of its 
appeal to the human spirit. When the intermediary of form 
is dispensed with, one spirit speaks directly to another. 
Kaise a finger and the whole universe is there. Nothing 
could be more direct than this in this world of relativity. 
The medium of communication or the symbol of self-expres- 
sion is curtailed to the shortest possible term. When a 
syllable or a wink is enough, why spend one’s entire life in 
writing huge books or building a grandiose cathedral? 

3. Directness is thus another word for simplicity. 
When all the paraphernalia to express ideas are discarded, 
a single blade of grass suffices to stand for Buddha Vairo- 
chana sixteen feet high. Or a circle is the fullest possible 
symbol for the immeasurability of the truth as realised in 
the mind of a Zen adept. This simplicity also expresses 
itself in life. A humble straW-thatched mountain retreat, a 
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half of which is shared by white clouds, is enoiio’h for the 
Ksage. The potatoes roasted in the ashes of a cow~dmi^ fire 
appease his hunger, as he casts a contemptuous look upon 
an envoy from the Imperial court. 

4. Poverty and simi:)lieity go hand in hand, but to he 
merely poor and humble is not Zen. It does not espouse 
poverty just for the sake of poveidy. As it is sufficient with 
itself, it does not want much — which is ])Overty to others, 
but sufficiency to oneself. Eich and jmor — tliis is a worldly 
standard ; for the inwardness of Zen poverty does not always 
mean to be short of possessions and to be rich witli tlie over- 
flowing of material wealth, 

5. Pacts of experience are valued in Zen more tlian 
representations, symbols, and eonce])ts, that is to say, sub- 
stance is everything in Zen and form nothing. Therefore, 
Zen is radical emx)iricism. This being so, space is not some- 
thing objectively extending, time is not to be considered a 
line stretched out as past, present, and future. Zen knows 
no such space, no such time, and, therefore, sucli ideas as 
eternity, infinitude, boundlessness, etc,, are m(n*e dreams to 
Zen. For Zen lives in facts. Pacts may be considered mo- 
mentary, but momentariness is an idea subjectively con- 
structed. When Zen is compared to a flash of lightning 
which disappears even before you have uttered the cry 

it is not to be supposed that mere quickuess is the 
life of Zen. But we can say that Zen eschews deliberation, 
elaboration. When a roof leaked, a Zen master called out 
to his attendants to bring in something to keej) the tatami 
dry. Without a moment’s hesitation, one of them brought 
in a bamboo basket, while another went around and search- 
ing for a tub took it to the master. The master was immense- 
ly pleased, it is said, with the first monk with the basket. 
It was he who understood the spirit of Zen better than the 
one who was deliberate though his wisdom proved far more 
practical and useful. This phase of Zen is technically known 
as ^ ‘ non-discrimination. ’ ’ 
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6, What might be designated ^'eternal loneliness'' is 
found at the heart of Zen. This is a kind of sense of the 
absolute. In the Lajikdvatdrchsufra we have what is known 
there as the truth of solitude^ \viviJctddJiarma in Sanskrit). 
The experience of this seems to ^vake the feeling of eternal 
loneliness. This does not mean that we all feel solitary and 
long forever for something larger and stronger than our- 
selves. This feeling is cherished more or less by all religious 
souls ; but what I mean here is not this kind of solitariness, 
but the solitariness of an absolute being, which comes upon 
one w^hen a world of particulars moving under the conditions 
of space, time, and causation is left behind, when the sph’it 
soars high up in the sky and moves about as it lists like a 
floating cloud. 

7. When all these aspects of Zen are confirmed, we 
find a certain definite attitude of Zen towards life generally. 
When it expresses itself in aid, it constitutes what may be 
called the spirit of Zen estheticism. In this we shall then 
find simplicity, directness, abandonme^it, boldness, aloofness, 
unworldliness, innerliness, the disregarding of form, free 
movements of spirit, the mystic breathing of a creative 
genius all over the work — whether it be painting, calligraphy, 
gardening, tea-ceremony, fencing, dancing, or poetry. 

5 

I have probably spent too much time on Zen. But as 
I said before, Zen, of all tlie schools of Maliayana Buddhism, 
has given great impetus to the cultivation of the arts peculiar 
to the Japanese, and the above delineation may help vsome- 
how to understand the spirit of this phase of Japanese cul- 
ture. To illustrate, let me choose Japanese painting^ known 
as '‘Sumiye" and Japanese poetry called ‘'Haiku". 

Zen came to Japan in the twelfth century, and during 
the eight hundred years of its history it has influenced Japa- 
nese life in various ways not only in the spiritual life of the 
Samurai but in the artistic expressions of it by the learned 
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The Sumiye which is one of such expressions is not ])iuntin};' 
in the proper sense of the n'ord, it is a kind of sketcli in lilaek 
and white. The ink is made of soot and j?lne, and the brush 
of sheep’s or badger’s hair, and the latter is so made as to 
absorb or contain much of the fluid. Tlu‘ paper u.sed is 
rather thin and will absorb much ink, standing in great 
contrast to the canvas used by oil i)ainter.s, and this contrast 
means a great deal to the Sumiye artist. 

The reason why such a frail material has been chosen 
for the vehicle of transferring an artistic inspiration is that 
the inspiration is to be transferred onto it in the (piiekest 
possible time. If the brush lingers too long, the paper will 
be torn through. The lines are to be drawn as swiftly as 
possible and the fewest as w'cll in number, only the absolutely 
necessary ones being indicated. No deliberation is allowed, 
no erasing, no repetition, no retouching, no remodelling, no 
“doctoring,” no building-up. Once executed, the strokes are 
indelible, irrevovable, not subject to future corrections, or 
improvements. Anything done afterwards is plainly and 
painfully visible in the result, as the i)aper is of such a na- 
ture. The artist must follow his inspiration as sjiontaneously 
and absolutely and instantly as it moves, he just lets his arm, 
his fingers, his brush be guided by it as if they were all mere 
instruments, together with his whole being, in the hands of 
somebody else, who has temporarily taken jiossession of him. 
Or we may say that the brush by itself executes the work 
quite outside the artist, who just lets it move on without his 
conscious efforts. If any logic or reflection comes between 
brush and paper, the whole effect is spoiled. In this way 
Sumiye is produced. 

It is easily conceivable that the lines of Sumiye must 
show an infinite variety. There is no chiaroscuro, no per- 
spective in it. Indeed, they are not needed in Sumiye which 
makes no pretentions to realism. It attempts to make the 
spirit of an object move on the paper. Thus each brush 
stroke must beat with the pulsation of a living being. I.t 
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must be living too. Evidently, Sumiye is governed by a 
set of principles quite different from those of an oil-painting. 
The canvas being of such strong material and oil colours 
permitting repeated wipings and overlayings, a picture is 
built up systematically after a deliberately designed plan. 
Grandeur of conception and strength of execution, to say 
nothing of its realism, are the characteristics of an oil-paint- 
ing, which can be compared to a well thought-out system of 
philosophy, each thread of whose logic is closely knitted ; or 
it may be likened unto a grand cathedral, whose walls, 
pillars, and foundations are composed of solid blocks of 
stone. Compared wdth this, a Sumiye sketch is poverty it- 
self, poor in form, poor in contents, poor in execution, poor 
in material, yet we Oriental people feel the presence in it 
of a certain moving spirit that mysteriously hovers around 
the lines, dots, and shades of various formations ; the rhythm 
of its living breath vibrates in them. A single stem of a 
blooming lily apparently so carelessly executed on a piece of 
coarse paper — ^yet here is vividly revealed the tender 
innocent spirit of a maiden sheltered from the storm of a 
worldly life. Again, as far as a superficial critic can see, 
there is not much of artistic skill and inspiration — a little 
insignificant boat of a fisherman at the centre of a broad 
expanse of waters; but as Ave look we cannot help being 
deeply impressed with the immensity of the ocean which 
knows no boundaries, and with the presence of a mysterious 
spirit breathing a life of eternity undisturbed in the midst 
of the undulating waves. And all these wonders are achieved 
with such ease and effortlessness. 

If Sumiye attempts to copy an objective reality, it is 
im utter failure; it never does that, it is rather a creation. 
A dot in a Sumiye sketch does not represent a hawk, nor 
does a curved line symbolise Mount Fuji. The dot is the 
bird and the line is the mountain. If resemblance is every- 
thing with a picture, the tAVo dimensional canvas cannot re- 
present anything of objectivity ; the colours fall far too short 
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of giving the original, and however faithfully a painter may 
try with his brushes to remind us of an object of nature as 
it is, the result can never do justice to it; for as tar as it is 
an imitation, or a representation, it is a poor imitation, it 
is a mockery. The Sumiye artist thus reasons: why not 
altogether abandon such an attempt? Let us instead create 
living objects out of our own imagination. As long as we 
all belong to the same miiverse, our creations may show 
some correspondence to what we call objects of nature. But 
this is not an essential element of our work. The work has 
its own merit apart from resemblance. In each brush stroke 
is there not something distinctly individual? The si)irit of 
each artist is moving there. Ilis birds are his own creation. 
This is the attitude of a Sumiye painter toward his art, and 
I wish to state that this attitude is that of Zen towards life, 
and that what Zen attempts with lus life the artist does with 
his paper, brush, and ink. 

A line drawn by the Sumiye artist is final, nothing can 
go beyond it, nothing can retrieve it, it is just inevitable as 
a flash of lightning ; the artist himself cannot undo it ; 
from this issues the beauty of the line. Things are beautiful 
where they are inevitable, that is, when they are free ex- 
hibitions of a spirit. There is no violence here, no murder- 
ing, no twisting-about, no copying-after, but a free, un- 
restrained, yet self-governing display of movement — which 
constitutes the principle of beauty. The muscles are con- 
scious of drawing a line, making a dot, but behind them 
there is an unconsciousness. By this iincoiisciousiiess nature 
writes out her destiny: by this unconsciousness the artist 
creates his -work of art. A baby smiles and the whole crowd 
is transported, because it is genuinely inevitable coming out 
of the unconscious. 

Another feature that distinguishes Sumiye is its at- 
tempt to catch spirit as it moves. Everything becomes, 
nothing is stationary in nature; when you think you have 
safely taken hold of it, it sliiis off your hands. Because the 
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moment you have it is no more a live one, it is dead. But 
Sumiye tries to eatch things alive, which thus seems to he 
something impossible to achieve. Yes, it would indeed be 
an impossibility if the artistes endeavour were to represent 
living things on paper, but he can succeed to a certain extent 
when every brush stroke he makes is directly connected with 
his inner spirit not at all hampered by extraneous matters 
such as concepts, etc. In this ease, his brush is his own arm 
extended; more than that, it is his spirit and in its every 
movement as it is traced on paper this spirit is felt. When 
this is accomplished, a Sumiye picture is a reality itself, 
comiilete in itself, and no cojiy of anything else. The 
mountains here are real in the same sense as Mt. Fuji is, so 
are the clouds, the stream, the trees, the waves, the figures. 
For the spirit of the artist is articulating through all these 
masses, lines, dots, and ‘‘daubs.’’ 

It is thus natural that Sumiye avoids colouring of any 
kind, for it reminds us of an object of nature, and Sumiye 
makes no claim to a reproduction, perfect or imperfect. In 
this respect Sumiye is like calligraphy. In calligraphy each 
character composed of strokes horizontal, vertical, slanting, 
flowing’^, turning u];)ward and downward, does not neces- 
sarily indicate any definite idea, though it does not altogether 
ignore it as a character is primarily supposed to mean some- 
thing. But as an art peculiar to the Far East where a long, 
pointed, soft hair brush is used for writing, each stroke made 
with it has a meaning apart from its functioning as a com- 
])osite element of a character symbolising an idea. The 
brush is a yielding instrument and obeys readily every cona- 
tive movement of the writer or the artist. In the strokes 
executed by him we can discern his spirit. This is the reason 
why Sumiye and calligraphy are regarded in the Bast as 
belonging to the same class of art. 

That the paper is of such a fragile nature as not to allow 
the brush to linger too long over it, is also of great advantage 
for the artist to express himself with it. If the paper were 
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too strong and tougli, deliberate designing and correction 
would be possible, which is, however, quite injurioirs to tlie 
spirit of Sumiye. The brush must run over the pax)er 
swiftly, boldly, fully, and irrevocably just like the work of 
creation when the universe came into being. As soon as a 
word comes from the mouth of the cx'eator, it must be execu- 
ted. Delay may mean alteration, which is frustration; or 
the will has been checked in its forward movement, it halts, 
it hesitates, it reflects, it reasons, and finally it changes its 
course — this faltering and wavering interferes with the 
freedom of the artistic mind. 

While artificiality does not mean regularity or a sym- 
metrical treatment of the subject and freedom irregularity, 
there is always an element of unexpectedness or abruxitness 
in Sumiye. Where one expects to see a line or a mass, this 
is lacking, and this vacancy instead of disappointing suggests 
something’^ beyond and is altogether satisfactory. A small 
piece of paper generally oblong, less than two feet and a half 
by six feet, will now include the whole universe. The 
horizontal stroke suggests immensity of space and a circle 
eternity of time, — not only their mere unlimitedness but both 
filled with life and movement. It is strange that the absence 
of a single point where it is conventionally expected should 
achieve this mystery, but the Sumiye artist is a x^a^t master 
in this trick. He does it so skilfully that no artificiality or 
explicit pnrx^oseness is at all discernible in his work. This 
life of purposelessness comes directly from Zen. 

6 

Having spent too much time on what is known as Sumiye 
and its connection with Zen, let me conclude this lecture with 
my little remarks on the spirit of '^Eternal Loneliness.’^ I 
know that my lecture is altogether inadequate to do justice 
to what Zen has really done in its peculiar way for the 
esthetic side of Japanese life. So far we can say, Zen’s 
influence in Par Eastern painting has been general, as it is 
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not limited to the Japanese, and what I have described may 
^Pply equally to the Chinese. What follows, however, can 
be regarded as specifically Japanese, for this spirit of 
Eternal Loneliness’^ is something known only in Japan. 
By this spirit, or this artistic principle if it can be so de- 
signated, I mean what is popularly known in Japan as 
^‘Sabi” or.'^Wabi” (or ‘^Shibumi”). Let me say a few 
words about it now. 

^^Sabi” appears in landscape gardening and tea cere- 
mony as well as in literature. To confine myself to litera- 
ture, especially to that form of literature known as ‘'Haiku”, 
that is, the seventeen syllable poem. This shortest possible 
form of poetical expression is a special product of the Japa- 
nese genius. This made a great development in the Toku- 
gawm era, more particularly after Basho (1643-1694). 

, He was a great travelling j^oet, a most passionate lover 
of nature — a kind of nature troubadour. His life was spent 
ill travelling from one end of Japan to another. It was 
fortunate that there were in those days no railways. Modern 
conveniences do not seem to go very w^ell with poetry. The 
modern spirit of scientific analysis leaves no mystery un- 
ravelled, and poetry and Haiku do not seem to thrive where 
there are no mysteries. The trouble with science is that it 
gives no quarter to suggestion, everything is laid bare, and 
anything there is to be seen is exposed. 

We are all made to face so-called hard facts whereby 
our minds are ossified; where there is no softness left with 
us, poetry departs; ivhere there is vast expanse of sand, no 
verdant vegetation is made possible. In Basho ’s day, life 
was not yet so prosaic and hard-pressed. One bamboo hat, 
one cane stick, and one cotton bag w^ere perhaps enough for 
the poet to wander about, stopping in any hamlet for a while 
which struck his fancy and enjoying all the experiences — 
which were likely mostly hardships of primitive travelling. 
When travelling is made too easy and comfortable, its 
spiritual meaning is lost. This may be called sentimentalism, 
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l)Dt a certain sense of loneliness engendered by travelling 
leads one to reflect upon the meaning of life, for life is after 
all a travelling from one unknown to another unknown. A 
period of sixty, seventy, or eighty years alloted to us is 
meant to uncover if we can the veil of mystery. A too 
smooth running over this peiuod, however short it may be, 
robs us of this sense of ‘‘Eternal Loneliness.’’ 

The predecessor of Basho was Saigyo of the Kamakura 
]jeriod (1186--1334). He was also a traveller-monk. After 
quitting his official cares as warrior attached to tlie court, 
his life was devoted to travelling and poetry. lie was a 
Buddhist monk. You must have seen the picture somewhere 
in your trip through Japan of a monk in his travelling suit, 
all alone, looking at Mt. Fuji. I forgot who the ])ainter was, 
but the picture suggests many thoughts, especially in the 
mysterious loneliness of human life, which is, however, not 
the feeling of forlornness, nor the depressive sense of solitari- 
ness, but a sort of appreciation of the mystery of the 
absolute. The poem then composed by Saig^ul runs: 

“The wind-blown 
Smoke of Mt. Fuji 
Disappearing far beyond ! 

Who knows the destiny 

Of my thought -wandering away with it ? ” 

Basho was not a Buddhist monk but was a devotee of 
Zen. In the beginning of autumn when it begins to shower 
occasionally, nature is the embodim'ent of “Eternal Loneli- 
ness.” The trees become bare, the mountains begin to assume 
an austere appearance, the streams are more transparent, 
and in the evening when the birds weary of the day’s w^ork 
wend their homeward way, a lone traveller grows jiensive 
over the destiny of human life. His mood moves with that 
of nature. Sings Basho: 

“A traveller — 

Let my name be thus known — 

This autumnal shower.” 
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We are not necessarily all ascetics, but I do not know if 
there is not in every one of ns an eternal longing for a world 
beyond this of enix^mcal relativity. 

When Basho was still studying Zen under his master 
Buecho, the latter one day paid him a visit and asked, ‘‘How^ 
are you getting along these days?’’ 

Basho: '‘After a recent rain the moss has grown 
greener than ever.” 

Buech5: "What Buddhism is there prior to the green- 
ness of moss?” 

Basho: "A frog jumps into the water, hear the 
sound ! ’ ’ 

This is said to be the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of Haiku. Haiku before Basho was a mere word- 
play, and lost its contact with life. Basho questioned by his 
master about the ultimate truth of things wdiich existed even 
l)rior to this world of particulars saw a frog leaping into 
an old pond, its sound making a break into the serenity of 
the whole situation. The source of life has been grasjied, 
and the artist sitting here watches every mood of his mind 
as it comes in contact with a world of constant becoming, 
and the result is so many seventeen syllables of his be- 
queathed to us. Basho was a poet of "eternal loneliness.” 

Another of his Haiku is : 

"A branch shorn of leaves, 

A crow perching on it — 

This autumn eve.” 

Simplicity of form does not always mean triviality of 
content. There is a great Beyond in the lonely raven perch- 
ing on a dead branch of a tree. All things come out of an 
unknown abyss of mystery, and through every one of them 
we can have a peex^ into the abyss. You do not have to 
compose a grand poem of many hundred lines to give vent 
to the feeling thus a'wakened by looking into the abyss. 
When a feeling reaches its highest pitch, we remain silent, 
because no words are adequate. Even seventeen syllables 
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may be too many. In any event Ja])anese artists more or 
less influenced by the way of Zen tend to use the fewest 
words or strokes of brush to express their feelings. When 
they are too fully expressed, no room for suggestions is pos- 
sible, and suggestibility is the secret of the Japanese arts. 

Some artists go even so far as this that in whatever way 
their strokes of the brush are taken by the reviewer it is im- 
material, in 'fact that the more misunderstood the better. 
The strokes or ma>sses may mean any object of nature, they 
may be birds, or hills, or human figures, or flowers, or wliat 
not; it is perfectly indifferent to them, they declare. Tliis 
is an extreme view indeed. For if their lin(^s, masses, and 
dots are judged differently by different minds, sometimes 
altogether unlike what they were originally intended for by 
the artist, what is the use at all of attempting such a picture? 
Perhaps the artist here wanted to add this: '‘If only the 
spirit pervading his product were perfectly ])erceived and 
ai^preciated. ’ ’ From this it is evident that the Far Eastern 
artists are perfectly indifferent to form. They want to in- 
dicate by their brush work something that has strongly 
moved them imierly. They themselves may not have known 
how articulately to give ex])ression to their inner movement. 
They only utter a cry or flourish the brush. This may not 
be art, because there is no art in their doing this. Or if 
there is any art, that may be a very primitive one. Is this 
really >so? However advanced we may be in "civilisation^’ 
which means artificiality, we always strive for artlessnewss ; 
for it seems to be the goal and foundation of all artistic 
endeavours. How much art is concealed behind the apparent 
artlessness of Japanese art ! Full of meaning and suggesti- 
bility, and yet perfect in artlessness — ^when in this way the 
spirit of "eternal loneliness” is expressed, we have the 
essence of Sumiye and Haiku. 

7 

That the Zen form of Buddhism has influenced Japa- 
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nese life, especially in its esthetic aspect to such an extent 
as has never been attained by the other forms is due to the 
fact that Zen directly appeals to the facts of life instead of 
to concepts. The intellect is always indirect in its relation to 
life, it is a generalising agency, and what is general lacks 
in instinctive force, that is, in will-power. Zen is not solely 
the will, it contains a certain amount of intellection too, 
inasmuch as it is an intuition. Standing in contrast to the 
conceptualising tendency of the other schools of Buddhism, 
Zen’s appeal to life is always more fundamentaL This is 
the chief reason why Zen takes hold so strongly of Japanese 
life. 

The art of fencing, to master which was one of the most 
absorbing occupations of the governing classes of Japan since 
the Kamakura era achieved a wonderful development, and 
so many different schools of it have been prospering until 
quite recently. The Kamakura Era is closely related to Zen, 
for it was then that as an independent school of Buddhism 
Zen was first introduced to Japan. So many great masters 
of Zen ruled the spiintual world of the time. In spite of 
their contempt of learning, learning was preserved in their 
hands. At the same time the soldiers thronged about them, 
eager to be taught and disciplined by them. The method of 
their teaching was simple and direct, not much learning in 
the abstruse i^hilosophy of Buddhism was needed. The 
soldiers were not naturally very scholarly ; what they wanted 
was not to be timid before death which they had constantly 
to face. This was a most practical problem on their part and 
Zen was ready to grapple with it x^robably because the 
masters dealt wdth the facts of life, and not concepts. They 
would probably say to a soldier who came to be enlightened 
on the question of birth and death, that there is no birth 
and death here, get out of my room, as quick as you can.” So 
saying they may chase him away with a stick they generally 
carry. Or if a soldier came to a master saying, have to 
go through at present with the most critical event of life, 
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what shall I Then the ma*ster may roar, straight 
ahead, and no looking backward/’ This was the wmy in 
tendal Japan the soldiers were trained by Zen masters. 

Since the soldiers were constantly thi*eatened as regards 
their lives, and since their swords were the only weapons 
that turned their fate either way to life or to death, the 
art of fencing developed to a wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion. It is not strange then that Zen had much to do wdth 
this profession. Takiian (1573-1645), one of the greatest 
figures in the Zen world of the Tokugawa ])eriod, gave full 
instruction in Zen to his discijile, Yagiu Tajima-no-kami 
(died, 1646), who was fencing teacher to the Hhdgun of tlie 
day. The instructions are not of course concerned with the 
technique of the art itself, but with the mental attitude of 
the fencer. To follow them intelligently must have cost a 
great deal of spiritual training on the part of his illustrious 
disciple. Another great fencing master of the Tokiigaiva 
period -was Miyamoto Musashi (1582-1645), who ivas the 
founder of the school called Nitclryu. lie w^as not only a 
fencer but a Sumiye artist, and as such he was equally great. 
His pictures are very highly valued and have ‘^Zen flavour” 
so to speak. One of his famous sayings on fencing is : 

” Under the sword lifted high, 

There is hell making you tremble ; 

But go ahead, 

And you have the land of bliss.” 

Not mere recklessness, but self-abandonment wdiieli is knowm 
in Buddhism as a state of egolessncvss {anatta in Pali or 
andtman in Sanskrit). Here is the religious significance of 
the art of fencing. This was the way Zen got deeply into 
the life of the Japanese people — the life in its various 
aspects, moral, practical, esthetic, and, to a certain extent, 
intellectual. 

8 

This is the gist of Takuan’s Zen instruction given to 
Yagyu Tajima-no-kami on fencing: 
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‘^What is most important in the art of fencing is to 
acquire a certain mental attitude known as ^immovable 
wisdom.’ This wisdom is intuitively acquired after a great 
deal of practical training. 'Immovable’ does not mean to 
be stiff and heavy and lifeless as a rock or a piece of wood, 
it means the highest degree of motility with a centre which 
remains immovable. The mind then reaches the highest point 
of alacrity ready to direct its attention anywhere it is need- 
ed — to the left, to the right, to all the directions as required. 
When 3mur attention is engaged and arrested by the striking 
sword of the enemy, you lose the first oi^portunity of making 
the next move by yourself. You tarry, you think, and wdiile 
this deliberation goes on, your opponent is ready to strike 
you down. The thing is not to give him such a chance. You 
just follow the movement of the sword in the hands of the 
enemy, leaving your mind free to make its own counter- 
movement without your interfering deliberation. You move 
as the opponent moves, and it will result in his own defeat. 

"This — what may be termed the 'non-interfering’ at- 
titude of mind — constitutes the most vital element in the art 
of fencing as well as in Zen. If there is any room left even 
for the breadth of a hair between two actions, this is inter- 
ruption. When the hands are clapped, the sound issues 
without a moment’s deliberation. The sound does not wait 
and think before it issues. There is no mediacy here, one 
movement follows another without being interrupted by 
one ’s conscious mind. If you are troubled and cogitate what 
to do, seeing the opponent about to strike you down, you 
give him room, that is, a happy chance for his deadly blow. 
Let your defence follow the attack without a moment’s inter- 
ruption, and there will be no two separate movements to be 
known as attack and defence. This immediateness of action 
on your part will inevitably end in the opponent’s self -de- 
feat. It is like a boat smoothly gliding down the rapids; 
in Zen, and in fencing as well, a mind of no-hesitation, no- 
interruption, no-mediacy, is highly valued. 
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mueh reference is made in Zen to a ilash of light- 
ning or to sparks issuing from the impact of two ilint->stones. 
If this is understood in the sense of (luickness, a grievous 
mistake is committed. The idea is to show immediateness of 
action, an uninterrupted movement of life-energy. When- 
ever room is left for interruption from a quarter not at all 
in vital relation with the occasion, you are sure to lose your 
own position. This of course does not mean to desire to do 
things rashly or in the quickest ])ossible time. If there were 
this clevsire in you, its very presence would be an interrup- 
tion. When it is asked, ‘What is the ultimate reality of 
Buddhism?’ the master answers without a moment’s delay, 
‘A branch of plum-blossom,’ or ‘The cy])ress tree in the 
eourt-yai^d.’ There is something immovable witliin, whieli, 
liowever, moves along spontaneouslj’^ with things ])resenting 
themselves before it. The mirror of wisdom refleets them 
instantaneously one after another, keeping itself intact and 
undisturbed. The fencer must cultivate this.” 

A life of non-interruption here described as necessary 
to the mastery of fencing is the life of effortlessness {and- 
hhogacaryd) , which is the essence of Bodhisattvaliood. 
Artistically, this is the art of artlessness. Tlie Confucians 
would say, “What does heaven say? What does the earth 
say? But the seasons come and go and all tilings grow.” 
The Laotsuans would paradoxically declare, “Benevolence 
and i-ighteousness are products of human artificiality when 
the highest truth no more pi'evails in its own way.” Or, “It 
is the principle of non-action that makes all things move.” 
Or “Just because the axle moves not, the spokes revolve.” 
All these remarks tend to show that the centre of life-gravity 
remains immovable and that when this is successfully taken 
hold of, all the life activities, whether artistic or poetic or 
religious or dramatic, whether in a life of quietude and 
learning, or in one of intense action, a state of self-realisa- 
tion obtains, which expresses itself in a most exquisite man- 
ner in the life and acts of the person. 
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To conclude; the spirit of eternal loneliness (vivikta- 
dharma) which is. the spirit of Zen expresses itself under 
the name of ''Sabi’’ in the various artistic departments of 
life such as landscape gardening, tea ceremony, tea-room, 
painting, flower arrangement, dressing, furniture, in the 
mode of living, in no-dancing, poetry, etc. The spirit com- 
prises such elements as simplicity, naturalness, unconven- 
tionality, refinement, freedom, familiarity singularly tinged 
with aloofness, and everyday commonness which is veiled 
exquisitely with the mist of transcendental innerliness. 

For illustration, let me describe a tea-room in one of the 
temples attached to Daitokuji, the Zen temple -which is the 
headquarters of the tea-ceremony. Where a series of flag- 
stones irregularly arranged comes to a stop, there stands a 
most insignificant-looking straw-thatched hut, low and un- 
pretentious to the last degree. The entrance is not by a door 
but a sort of aperture ; to enter through it a visitor has to be 
shorn of all his encumbrances, that is to say, to take off both 
his sw^ords long and short, which in the feudal days a samu- 
rai used to carry about him all the time. The inside is a 
small darkish room about ten feet isquare, the ceiling is low 
and of uneven height and structure. The posts are not 
smoothly planed, they are mostly of natural wood. After a 
little w^hile, howwer, the room grows gradually lighter as 
our eyes begin to adjust themselves to the new situation. 
We notice an ancient-looking kakemono in the alcove with 
some handwriting or a picture of Sumiye. An incense-burner 
emits a smoke of fragrance which singularly has the effect of 
soothing one’s nerves. The flower-vase does not contain more 
than a single stem of flower, not at all gorgeous or ostenta- 
tious ; but like a little \vhite lily blooming under a rock sur- 
rounded by the sombre pines, the humble flower is enhanced 
in beauty and attracts the attention of the entire gathering 
of visitors, four or five especially invited to sip a cup of 
tea, in order to forget all the worldly cares that may be op- 
pressing them. 
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Now WQ listen to tlie sound of boiling* water in the kettle 
resting on a tripodal frame which is kept over a fire in the 
square hole cut in the floor. The sound is not that of actual- 
ly boiling w^ater but comes from the heavy iron kettle, and 
it is most appropriately likened by the connoisseur to a 
breeze that passes through the pine grove. It greatly adds 
to the serenity of the room, for a man here feels as if lie 
were sitting alone in a mountain-hut where a white cloud and 
the pine music are his only consoling companions. 

To take a cup of tea in this environment with friends, 
talking probably about the Siimiye sketch in the alcove or 
some art topics suggested by the tea-utensils in the room, 
wonderfully lifts the mind above tlie pciqilexities of life. 
The warrior is saved from his daily occupation to tight, and 
tlie businessman from his ever-jUTsent idea of money-mak- 
ing. Is it not something, indeed, to find in this world of 
struggles and vanities a corner, however humble, where one 
can rise above the limits of relativity aud have even a glimpse 
of eternity? 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 


TRIYANA VERSUS EKAYANA, OR THE 
THREE VEHICLES IN CONFLICT 
WITH THE ONE VEHICLE 

The Hosso ijliilosophy signifies a turning point in the 
history of Buddhist thought. Though being a Chinese 
school, the Hosso School stands, like the Sanron School, on 
the shoulders of an Indian school and therefore cannot be 
regarded as i^urely Chinese like the Tendai and Kegon 
Schools.^ Though also it regai'ds its own teaching quite na- 
turally as the only true teaching, and therefore of a higher 
order than that of the so-called Pure Mahayana Schools, it 
cannot be denied, that from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of Buddhist thought, the Hosso School, like the Sanron 
School, represents a form of preliminary Mahayana teaching. 
This Indian provenance and this preliminary character are 
the reason why the Hosso School is generally considered as 

^ The Hosso School — meaning the School which teaches the ‘Form 
of the Dharmas (i.e. Phenomena)’ — founded by Hsuaii-chuaiig (or 
Genjo Sanzo, as called by the Japanese;, is the Chinese form of the 
Indian Vijhana or Yogacarya School, established by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu in the 4th or 5th century a.b. Genjo Sanzo lived from 
601-664 A.D. 

The Sanron School — meaning the School of the ‘Three Sastras 
(i.e. philosophical treatises)’ — founded by Kichizo or Kajo Baishi (as 
called by the Japanese), is the Chinese form of the Indian Madhya- 
niika School, whose establishment is ascribed to Kagarjuna, who may 
have lived in the 2nd century a.d. Kajo Baishi lived from 549-623 A.D. 

The Tendai School — meaning the School of the Tientai Mountains 
in Chekiang — ^is based on the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra or Hokke 
Kyo aiid was established, or rather systematized, by Chiki (or Chisha 
Baishi, as called by the Japanese), who lived from 531-597 a.d. and 
was its 3rd patriarch. 

The Kegon School — meaning the School of the Kegon Gyo or 
Avataihsaka Sutra — is based on this text and was established or rather 
systematized by Hozo or Genju Baishi (as called by the Japanese), 
who lived from 642-712 a.d. and was its 5th patriarch. 
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an earlier school, to which a place before the Tendai School 
and the Kegon School is assigned. 

As a matter of fact, however, the IIossu School re])re- 
sents a reaction not only against the so-called ^nihilism’ of 
the Sanron School, but also against the identity-teaching of 
the Higher Mahayana Schools, especially that of the Kegon 
School, — a quite deliberate return to a ^nationalism' from 
a ^transcendentalism,' regarded as vague and unsatisfactory. 
When we consider the antagonism in China between Genjo 
Sanzo (Hsiian-ehuang), the founder of Hosso, and Genju 
Daishi (Fa-tsang), the great Kegon patriarcln and when we 
remember the vehemence of the controversy which, still in 
the ninth century, in distant Japan, was waged between tlie 
Hosso sect and the newly arisen Tendai sect, we can clearly 
see that the Hosso School considered itself vastly sipjcrior 
to the so-called Higher Mahayanism and objected not only 
to the ti'anscendentalism of the Kegon School, but also to 
that of the Tendai School. 

The Tendai School, teaching a pantheistic realism, says 
that ‘all dharmas have true form' (.sJio hd jissd)^ which 
means to say that all phenomena have absolute reality. The 
Kegon School, teaching a pantheistic idealism, acknowledges 
the universality of the mind, that is a panpsychism which 
considers all phenomena as the absolute mind itself. The 
Hosso School does not deny the existence of an absolute 
entity; however, it makes of it the mere shadowy and dim 
background of the world-theatre and does not allow it to 
take any active part in the performance. What is acting on 
the stage are the impersonifications of the individual human 
mind, which alone is acknowledged as really existing and as 
the only source, from which all phenomena emanate. To the 
Kegon axiom ^y%ii shin’ or ‘the mind only' (i.e. the universal 
mind only) exists, the Hosso School opposes its princii)le of 

shiki’ or ‘the consciousness only' (i.e. the individual 
consciousness only) exists. Thus to a transcendental jian- 
psychism it opposes a subjective psychologism, taking great 
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pains in analysing it into its minutest details, by distinguish- 
ing eight kinds of consciousness (shiki or vijndna), by de- 
monstrating the 'seeds’ (Mja) stored up in the highest of 
these consciousnesses {sliiki No. 8 or dlaya vijnmia) and by 
out a phenomenology of mental order that is indeed 
one of the most ingenious systems of Buddhist philosophy. 

However, it is not our intention to enter here into the 
high-ways and by-ways of the Hosso philosophy. Also we do 
not propose to compare in detail this philosophy with the 
Tendai philosophy on the one side and with the Kegon philo- 
sophy on the other. Our present essay has a more general 
scope, intending to make a comparison of the most funda- 
mental points of the Hosso teaching with those of Pure 
Mahayana Buddhism, that is, with the views that are held 
in common by Tendai as well as by Kegon, or by the two 
Mahayana Schools whose metaphysics are most developed. 
We shall resume in the briefest possible way the arguments 
which fundamentally divide the Hosso School from the Pure 
Mahayana Schools, hoping that even by such short outline 
the inner thought of these schools will be understood much 
clearer. 

The Hosso School is a Three Vehicle School (Triyana^ 
San Jo), acknowledging three means of salvation for the 
Arhat, the Pratyekabuddha, and the Bodhisattva ; the 
schools of transcendental Mahayanism are schools of the One 
Vehicle {Ekaydna, Ichi Jo), acknowledging the only Buddha 
Vehicle. Prom the standpoint of the Hosso School the 
Three Vehicles are true (jits^i) and the One Vehicle is 
temporal (gon) and a mere artifice (hohen), while from 
the standpoint of the Higher Mahayana Schools the One 
Vehicle is true and the Three Vehicles are mere artifice. 
The Hosso School teaches moreover the origin of the uni- 
verse from the subjective alaya vijhana, the separation of 
the Noumenon from the Phenomena, and the differentiation 
of .human beings into five classes. The schools of trans- 
cendental Mahayana, on the contrary, teach the origin of 
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the uiiiyerse from the absolute substaiiee itself, the funda- 
mental oneness of the Noumenou and the Phenomena, and 
the essential sameness of human nature. Tliis means to say 
that the liosso School teaches, that the difterences of human 
beings and the differences of the various dhanmis (i.e. 
thoughts) are real; wliile the Higher ilahayana teaches, that 
these ditferences are only temporal — all human beings and 
all dharmas being in their essence absolute and originally 
one and the same. 

The riosso School teaches the Middle Path. P>ut it is 
the middle path of non-existence and non-emptiness, which 
steers between these two extremes, without neutralii^ing them. 
The Middle Path of the Higher Mahayana Schools — the so- 
called 'True Middle Path' — does away with these two ex- 
tremes, by identifying them. The Hosso School says that 
the middle is neither existence nor emptiness; tlie Higher 
]\Iahayana Schools say that it is existence as well as em])ti- 
ness. The Middle Path of Hosso is that of com])arison and 
combination; the Middle Path of the Higher Mahayana 
Schools is that of identification. The one is the outcome of 
the principle of difference; the otlier tlie outcome of the 
principle of sameness. 

We can also ex])ress it in this way, viz, that tlie Hosso 
School teaches the form (so) of the dharmas; the trans- 
cendental Mahayana Schools teach the nature (,s7n7), i.e. 
essence of tlie dharmas; tlie ojie being a ‘School of Form' 
(so sM), dealing with the Phenomena, the others a ‘School 
of Nature' (sho ,s7u7), dealing with the Noumenou. There- 
fore the distinction between the rationalist Hosso School and 
the transcendental Kegon and Tendai Schools resumes itself 
into a distinction between the Three Vehicles and the One 
Vehicle, or between the Buddhism of Form and the Bud- 
dhism of Nature, i.e. between Phenomenal Mahayanism and 
Noumenal Mahayanism. As the Hosso School teaches the 
seeds (sJiu ji) of the dharmas, Ave might also describe the 
difference between this school and the Higher Mahayana 
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Schools to be a ditferenee between the ‘Seed ScliooP (shfi 
shu) and the ^Nature Schoor (sho sliu)} 

These contrasts are, so to speak, patent. But if we enter 
still deeper into the teaching of these two most fundamental 
types of Mahayana Buddhism, we can construct the follow- 
ing differences between the One Tehicle and the Triple 
YehieJe r 


1 

The One Tehicle teaches that human beings pos>sess only 
one nature and that all become Buddha {issJw hai jo). 

The Triple Tehicle teaches that human beings possess 
five natures and are individually different {(jo slid kaku 
betsu).^ 

^ These two terms were jilreacly used as contrasting^ terms in 
the Sfistras, hut among modern scholars they were hrst employed by 
Prof. Tokiwa, from whose hook 'Busslio no KcnlnjiC (investigation 
on Buddha Nature’) 'we have condensed the following description. 

- The term ‘Triple Nehicle’ denotes the IIosso School only by ex- 
cluding the Sanron School. Though the Sanron School is commonly 
also classified as a Three Vehicle School, it is, in regard to the pro- 
blem of Buddha-nature, to be reckoned among the One Vehicle Schools. 
The Triple Vehicle means here and in the following the ‘Seed School’ 
(M shu), while the One Vehicle means the ‘Nature School’ (sJw shU), 
— these being the terms used by Prof. Tokiwai. 

A fundamental Hossd doctrine says tlmi all human beings are 
to be divided into Five Classes, namely people havmg:^ 

1. Sravaka nature — Sho man slw — Sravakayanabliisaniaya-gotrah. 

2. Pratyekal )uddha nature — JSngahu slid — Pratyekabuddluiyana- 
])hisamaya-gotrah. 

3. Bodhisattva nature— s/id— Tathagatayanfdjhisamaya- 
gotrah. 

4. Undetermined nature — fu jd sho — Aniyata-gotrah. 

,*). No nature after all (i.e. complete absence of nature ) — liihkyo 
mu slid — Agotrakah. 

No. 1. can gain no higher TruiP (i.e. effect) than that of an Arhat. 
No. 2. no higher ‘fruit’ than that of a Pratyekabiiddha. Class No. 3. 
attains Buddhahood. Those belonging to class 4. can become either 
Arhat, or Pratyckalmcldha, or Buddha, according to the degrees of 
their practice. The oth class is barred from all grades of real enlighten- 
ment, not being favoured with ‘entering into the path of salvation/ 
and their highest attainment consists therefore in being reliorn in one 
•of the deva-hea veils or as human beings; those ladonging to this last 
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9 

The One Vehicle teaches that all living creatures with- 
out exception possess Budclha-nature (issai sJm jo shifsu ii 
hnsslid). 

The Triple Vehicle teaches that a part of the living 
creatures does not possess Buddha-iiature {ichi Imn mu 
slid ) . 


3 

The Ooie Vehicle understands the Buddha-nature which 
is possessed by all, to be the Buddha-nature of reason {ri 
husshd)^ and as being identical with True Likeness {shin 
nyo). 

The Triple Vehicle understands the Buddlia-nature 
which is not possessed by all, to be the Buddha-nature of 
practice {(jyd hussho), and as being identical with the origi- 
nally-possessed pure seeds {honnu mu ro shu ji), 

4 

The One Vehicle holds that the so-called beings who have 
no Buddha-nature {mu slid u jd) are the people who have 
no indirect causes by which their innate reason-nature of 
True Likeness {shin nyo ri shd)^ which is the direct cause 
of salvation, can be brought into appearance. So the non- 
possession of Buddha-nature — from the point of view of the 
One Vehicle — depends merely upon the non-possession of* 

class can never leave the three -worlds, but must remain for ever in 
the stream of transmigration. — Thus we see that this doctrine of Five 
Natures reserves the privilege of gaining Buddhahood to the selected 
few of Bodhisattva-nature, i.e. to the 3rd class and to a part of the 
4th class. 

The Five Natures, as taught by the Kegon School, are not as. 
many varieties of living beings, but live steps of spiritual progress — 
five different ’dwelling positions’ {ju i ) — of one and the same being.. 
The *go slid ’ — ^tlieory of Kegon c^iild therefore be affirmed along with 
its HssJiG kai jo' — theory, as it is essentially different from the \(jo slid' 
— theory of Hossd. For the Hosso School the five natures are differ- 
ences of seeds and have a priori causes; for the Kegon School they 
have a posteriori causes. 
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the indirect causes (imi en). Through a higher degree of 
religious practice these indirect causes will however he sup- 
l)lied and the latent Buddha-nature will reveal itself. 

Thus in the One Vehicle teaching the so-called Icehan- 
tika or people who, for the time being, are excluded from 
salvation, are called en no slm id,’ i.e. ^people who have 
no indirect cause,’ namely no religious practice. However, 
it would be wrong to call them in no shu jo/ i.e. ‘'people 
who have no direct cause, namely no Buddha-nature wdiich 
is considered to be changeable as well as unchangeable. 

The Triple Vehicle holds that the beings who have no 
Buddha-nature are the people who have no direct cause of 
salvation, namely no a priori pure seeds {lionyui mu ro shfi 
ji) and will for ever be deprived of such seeds. This non- 
possession of any direct causes {mu in) excludes them for 
ever from salvation, and even the highest degree of religious 
practice would be of no avail to them. 

Thus in the Three Vehicle teaching the Icchantika or 
people -who for ever are excluded from salvation, are called 
^ mu in no shu jo, i.e. ^people who have no direct cause,’ 
namely no original pure seeds. However, it would be wrong 
to call them ^nm en no slm jo/ i.e. ^people who have no 
indirect cause,’ namely no True Likeness of Reason-Nature 
which is considered to be entirely static and unchangeable. 

5 

The One Vehicle takes the absolute nature itself, that 
is, the universal True Likeness, as the foundation for re- 
ligious practice. 

The Triple Vehicle takes the a priori iDure seeds as the 
foundation for religious practice. 

6 

The One Vehicle connects a twofold meaning with the 
Absolute {shin nyo), namely that of unchangeableness {fu 
hen) and that of dependent origination {zui en). This 
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means that the Absolute itself never ehang’es, yet neverthe- 
less produces the whole universe, involving innumerable 
changes. The One Vehicle consequently considers that alaya 
vijhana (arajja shiki) possesses the two meanings of en- 
lightenment (kaku) and non-enlightenment (fukaku), Shin 
nyo and araya shiki, from the point of view of the One 
Vehicle, are therefore in the relationship of ‘not one^ and 
‘not ditferent,’ i.e. their relation is monistic. 

The Triple Vehicle considers shin nyo as an entirely 
transcendent entity {mu i ho or asamskrita dJiarma), being 
without any impurities {mu ro), and unchangeable, while 
it considers araya shiki as a phenomenal entity {u i Iw or 
samskrifa dharma) containing impurities {u ro), and being 
changeable. Shin nyo and araya shiki, from the point of 
view of the Triple Vehicle, are therefore quite different, i.e. 
their relation is dualistic. 


7 

The One Vehicle acknowledges that impurity {u ro) can 
change into purity {mu ro), namely that the impure araya 
shiki can be transformed into a pure araya shiki, or that the 
effect of the pure mind can be brought out from an impure 
mind. This conviction lies at the bottom of the One Vehicle 
theory, that there is ‘no necessity to cut away the nature of 
evir {sho aku fu dan). 

The Triple Vehicle does not acknowledge that impure 
seeds {'ll ro shu ji) can be transformed into pure seeds {mu 
ro shil ji), but that a change can only be performed by 
cutting away or destroying the impure seeds by the power 
of the pure seeds, namely by replacing impure seeds by pure 
seeds. The axiom of the Triple Vehicle ‘by changing 
vijhana one attains wisdom’ {ten jiki toku chi)'^ is to be 
understood in this meaning. Therefore whoever does not 
possess pure seeds, can never give birth to the effect of 
purity. 

^ That is to say, the ‘great perfect mirror«wisclom’ {dai en Icyo 
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8 

The One Vehicle considers the harmonization of the ob- 
jective reason (n) and of the subjective wisdom {chi) as its 
g'oal, and this harmonization is reached by the transforma- 
tion of the impure vijhana into a pure vijhana, — ^the final 
harmony between ri and chi being represented by amaia 
vijnana, the ninth consciousness. 

The Triple Vehicle places the ^ right wdsdom^ {sho chi) 
and 'True Likeness’ or 'Suchness’ {nyo nyo) for ever into 
opposition, so that the Absolute or 'Suchness’ remains al- 
ways the object for the 'right wisdom,’ and there is no pos- 
sibility of unifying this subjective wisdom with the objective 
truth. 

If we look for similarities between the One Vehicle and 
the Triple Vehicle^ we can find them in the two following 
facts : 

1. Both recognize that the Reason-Nature of True Like- 
ness (W sho shin nyo) is universal to all living creatures, or 
that all living creatures possess the Buddha-Nature of Ab- 
solute Reason (n bnssho), 

2. Both recognize that religious practice is needed in 
order to become Buddha. 

Regarding the first similarity, the reader will remember 
that, from the point of view of the Triple Vehicle, even such 
people who have no original pure seeds, and who are there- 
fore for ever excluded from salvation, i.e. the Icchantika, 
are nevertheless in possession of the True Likeness of Reason 
Nature, which however is considered to be entirely static and 
unchangeable. Of course the other two classes of beings, 
which according to the Hoss5 teaching cannot become Bud- 
dhas, also possess this True Likeness of Reason Nature. Thus 
the axiom of the Triple Vehicle, i.e. of Hoss5, that a part of 
the living beings does not possess Buddha-nature, really 
means to say that a part of the living beings does not possess 

cU), by which the innermost nature of all beings is seen face to face. 
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«ncli Budclha-natiire that will enable them to become BucB 
clhas. 

From the point of view of Ekayana, tlie imssession of 
Bndclha-natiire necessarily im])lies tlie ultimate attainment 
of actual Biiddhahood, and the exi)ression: ^creatures that 
have no Biiddha-nature' becomes synonymous with the ex- 
pression: 'creatures that can never become Buddha/ The 
real existence of such creatures is aeknowledg’ed by Hoss5 
only; for the Ekayana they are merely hypothetical. How- 
ever, the Ekayana use of the term gained currency value in 
the discussions on the Hosso philosophy, perverting in some 
way the HoSvS5-axiom. 

Consequently, if it is stated here, that both the One 
Vehicle and the Triple Vehicle recognize that all living 
creatures possess the Buddha-Nature of Absolute Reason (ri 
hussho), the whole emphasis is ])laced on the expression 
'absolute reason’ (ri). The One Vehicle and the Triple 
Vehicle are in accord, that all creatures possess a Buddha- 
nature considered as an entirely abstract entity; but they 
disagree fundamentally in regard to the general possession 
of a Buddha-nature, that is considered as an absolute dyna- 
mic power. 

In regard to the other similarity between the One 
Vehicle and the Triple Vehicle the following observation 
must be made : assuredly, both recognize that religious prac- 
tice is needed, in order to become Buddha. However, by 
the fact that the One Vehicle applies this practice to the 
absolute substance of True Likeness, considering it as the 
direct cause of salvation, while the Triple Vehicle applies its 
practice to the a priori pure seeds, considering them as the 
direct cause of salvation, and True Likeness only as the in- 
direct cause, ’we may conclude that these two 'houses’ or 
schools of Buddhism are also here fundamentally in disac- 
cord. All other differences follow from these tw'o differences 
that appear outwardly as similarities. 

Prof. Tokiwa, whose views we have resumed and partly 
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interpreted here, is however not satisfied with merely point- 
ing ont the differences and similarities of the One Vehicle 
and the Triple Vehicle. He is at pains to evaluate their 
strong points and their w’eak points, and proposes the crea- 
tion of a new and perfect Buddhist system of metaphysics, 
by eliminating the weak points of the 'Nature School’ as 
well as of the 'Seed School,’ and by harmonizing their good 
points. 

The good poinis of the One YehicJe, as understood by 
Prof. Tokiwa, are: 

1. The One Vehicle makes the universe originate from 
the Absolute {shin nyo or Ihutaiathata) , and 2. consequent- 
ly acknowdedges the existence of the power of enlightenment 
inside the subjective consciousness {dlaya vijndna). Hereby 
the One Vehicle identifies the ideal world with the real -world. 

The weak points of the One Y chicle as he sees them, are : 

1. Its vague and conflicting interpretations of 'Bud- 
dha-nature’ (busslio). 

taking its stand on the wmrld beyond, w^here objec- 
tive truth (ri) and subjective wisdom (chi) are harmonized, 
all people are considered actually to possess Buddha-nature 
(or to be Buddhas). But the world beyond is the -world of 
the absolute wisdom, or the world of effect (kwa), while the 
problem of Buddha-nature belongs to the sphere of subjec- 
tive consciousness (shiki) in the world of cause (in). The 
One Vehicle fails to make a sharp distinction between cause 
ahd effect. 

It deepened and widened the meaning of 'Buddha- 
nature’ by identifying it with the 'wmmb of the Buddha’ 
{nyorai zo or tathdgatagarbha) , At the same time, how- 
ever, it thereby became a term of various colours, since we 
can distinguish at least three meanings of 'Nyorai zo’: 

First may we consider it as synonymous with ^ shin nyo’ 
(True Likeness) or ^nyo nyo’ (Likeness-Likeness) or ‘hok- 
kai’ (Dharma- world), — each of these three terms being above 
comparison, as each includes all purity and impurity. Hence 
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arises the idea that nijorai zd is the tundameutal origin of 
birth and death {shd ji or transmigration — samsftra) as well 
as of Nirvana (nehan). The view that Nyorai zo is the 
fundamental origin of Nirva.na leads to the second meaning 
given to this term, namely that of ^ji sho slid jd shin,^ i.e. the 
absolute pure mind, or 'hossliin’ (dharmaJcaija) , while the 
view that Nyorai zo is the fundamental origin of birth and 
death leads to the third meaning given to this term, namely 
that it is identical with ‘sin’ (honnd) or with ‘all common 
people’ {shu jd, sattva). 

According to the first interpretation the Buddha-nature 
is a combination of purity and impurity; according to the 
second view it is all purity; according to the third it is all 
impurity. Among these various meanings, attributed to the 
term ‘Buddha-nature,’ it is indeed difSeult to discover the 
real meaning. 

2. Its vague views on ‘ignorance’ (nm my 5 — mental 
darkness or avidyd). 

The One Vehicle neither explains the origin of ignorance 
which is inherent in its system, nor the relation between 
ignorance and the Absolute (between mu my 5 and shin nyo,. 
between avidyd and hhutatathaid) . The One Vehicle con- 
siders this origin and this relation merely as ‘beyond our 
comprehension’ (fu shigi, a term which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit acintya or acitta, meaning: beyond the realm of 
mentation, beyond understanding, inconceivable or mysteri- 
ous). Mu myo is said to be ‘without beginning’ (mu shi), 
and the influence of Mu myo upon Shin nyo is described as* 
an ‘incomprehensible perfuming’ (/w shigi kun). Similarity 
the origination of the universe from the unchangeable Ab- 
solute (fu hen shin nyo) is called an ‘incomprehensible 
change’ (fu shigi hen). 

The Triple Vehicle wishes to escape from this vagueness- 
of the One Vehicle, and that is considered by Prof. Tokiwa 
as the good point of this school. It makes a clear distinction 
between the Phenomenal and the Absolute (tt i and mii i, sum- 
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skrita and asamskrita) , between impurity and purity (it ro 
and mu ro), between tlie world of cause (in) and the world 
of effect (kwa). It endeavours not to lower the absolute True 
Likeness to the level of the phenomenal world and confines 
the explanation of this actual world to the activities of the 
subjective mind (dlaya vijndna). It makes of the impure 
alaya vijhana — the store-house consciousness furnished with 
unclean seeds — ^the fundamental origin of all phenomena, 
and has no need to recur to a special mu my5- or avidya- 
entity, in order to explain the origin of all phenomena. 
While mu myo, in the One Vehicle schools,, is a great mys- 
tery, whose origin cannot possibly be explained, it is for the 
Triple Vehicle simply the result of the activity of vijnana 
No. 7, which mistakes the ‘seeing part’ (kem hun) of vijhana 
No. 8 for an ego and thereby gives rise to all false concep- 
tions. 

The world-view of the Triple Vehicle, as resumed above, 
may be called sober and rational, as it always seeks for posi- 
tive causes. Even in the logical construction of this system 
however there is a weak point, namely the doctrine that ‘the 
originally-possessed pure seeds depend on, and are attached 
to, alaya vijhana.’ One theory is that the originally-pure 
seeds depend on, and are attached to, the ‘form part’ (so 
hun) of alaya-vijhana ; another theory is that they depend 
on, and are attached to, the ‘self substance i)art’ (ji tai him) 
of alaya vijhana. 

They are considered ‘to depend on and to be attached 
to’ alaya vijhana, because, being originally pure, they could 
not be possessed by, or included in, an alaya vijhana of im- 
pure nature. What then is the precise difference between 
the conception of ‘depending on and being attached to,’ and 
the other of ‘being possessed by^ or ‘included in’? Again 
if there be a clear difference, how can a priori pure seeds 
(asamskrita) depend on and be attached to an impure pheno- 
menal (sarhskrita) entity? The Hosso scholars do not give 
any satisfactory answer to this question. They fail to make 
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clear how a priori pure bijas can be the driving’ ])ower of 
phenomenal alaya vijhtoa of impure nature. Here 'a dis- 
crepancy arises which weakens the sober rationalism of the 
Yui Shiki system, as it introduces an incong-ruent super- 
.iiatural element into its phenomenology. 

These weak points of the Triple Yehicle, as well as of 
the One Yeliide^ Prof. Tokiwa proposes to cliniinafe. 

The One Yehicle ought accordingly to descend a step 
from its pinnacle of True Likeness (shin nyo) or AVomb of 
the Absolute (nyorai z6) and to base its theory of universal 
Buddha-nature directly on alaya vijfiana. 

The Triple Vehicle^ in order to get rid of its weak ])oints, 
ought to select one of the two following ways : either it must 
acknowledge that from impulse seeds (u ro shu ji) there can 
arise pure dharmas (mn ro ho), which would clear the way 
for an alaya vijhana of truly uniform character, having no 
need for any a priori pure seeds, in order to be purified. Or, 
a second way of purging the Hosscl teaching from its weak- 
nesses would be the change of its doctrine regarding the 
originally-possessed pure seeds (hon nu mu ro shu ji), by 
developing it from an ^ichi Mm e fu^ theory (a theory which 
maintains, that only a part of the people possess the origi- 
nally-pure seeds, depending on, and being attached to, alaya 
vijnana) into a ^zem hun e fu^ theory (a theory wdiieh con- 
tends that all people possess the originally-x)ure seeds, de- 
pending on and being attached to, Tilaya vijnana). 

In this way the One A^ehiele teaching and the Triple 
Vehicle teaching would be brought into line and harmony 
between the two established. 

The common ground on which, according to Tokiw’a, 
the teachings of both houses^ could meet, is the alaya 
vijnana theory of the ‘Sho Dai Jo Ron’ and of the ^Ki Shin 
Ron.’ The ‘Sho Dai J5 Ron’ — or ‘Mahayana Samparigraha 
Sastra,’ by Asanga, which is a Hosso authority — under- 
stands alaya vijhana to be a connexion of impure parts (zeni 
ma Inn) and pure parts (sho jo Mm), The ^Ki Shin Ron’ — 
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01 iMsIidj' diiQ, Srsdclliopaclft, Sastrs,, ^ cittribotod. riglitlv or 
wrongly to Asvaghosha, a great authority for all Pure Malul- 
yiliia bchools understands alaA’^a vijiiana as possessing the 
two meanings of enlightenment {hahu) and non-enlighten- 
ineiit (fu halm or mu myo). Though the point of departure 
of the one sastra is the idea of impurity, and that of the 
other the idea of enlightenment, they meet in the conception 
of alaya vijhana, regarding which the views of the two texts 
are similar. 

think’’— concludes Tokiwa— ''that our real form 
Uisso) is shown best by these theories, i.e. of 'Sho Dai Jo 
Ron’ and 'Ki Shin Ron.’ If the Three Vehicle House would 
adopt the idea of enlightenment {haku) from the One Vehi- 
cle House, and if the One Vehicle House would adopt the 
idea of impurity {zem mw) from the Three Vehicle House, 
then the Buddha-nature theory of the Buddhist teaching of 
the past would reach the most developed formulation.” 
Though this connexion of the One Vehicle House and the 
Three Vehicle House, on the basis of the alaya vijnana teach- 
ing of the 'Sho Dai Jo Ron’ and the 'Ki Shin Ron,’ may 
outwardly appear a return to Buddhist origins, when Bud- 
dhism was not yet divided into Triyana and Ekayana 
Schools, yet it would, according to Tokiwa, really mean a 
new development, namely the establishment of an ideal and 
perfect Buddha-nature theory, whereby Buddhist meta- 
physics would be placed on a new and solid foundation, 
combining the strongest points of the Triyana and Ekayana 
teachings. 

This resume of the noted Japanese scholar’s views will 
be found helpful to a proper understanding of the distinc- 
tions which separate the Hosso teaching from that of the 
Higher Mahayana Schools. At the same time the reader 
may by it be enabled to grasp the deeper thoughts underly- 
ing the Ekayana. Nevertheless we wish to make it clear 
that Ave cannot accept the learned author’s views in regard 
to the bearing of his proposed changes, and that we feel 
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rather sceptical concerning' the possibility of harmonizing 
the Triple Vehicle and the One Vehicle, 

The author says: ‘'By adopting ‘zem bun e fu setsii^ 
(i.e. the tlieory of* original ])ure seeds depending on and 
adhering to the Tila^^a vijilana of all j^eople) instead of ^ichi 
bun e fn seisu^ (i.e. the theory of original pure seeds de- 
pending on and adhering to the Fdaya vijhana of a part of 
the peo])le), Yui Shiki (i.e. the philosophy of llosso) will 
really come to aceexh the 'nature of understanding’ {gc slid) 
inside alaya vijhana, namely it will acknowledge the 'pure 
part’ (jo bun) of alaya vijhana, and tlie meaning of 'en- 
lightenment’ (kakii) inside Tilaya vijhana; and by such 
slight adjustments the fundamental theory of Yui Shiki will 
not come to grief in any way and will not be affected even 
to the slightest degree.” — To us these adjustments seem, on 
the contrary, so far-reaching in their bearing, that they 
amount to a complete revolution of the IIosscl teaching. 
Hosso, adjusted in this way, would indeed be no longer 
Hosso. 

The learned author again says that the theory of five 
natures especially, so characteristic of the Hosso x)hilosophy, 
would not be obliterated by his xn'oposed adjustments. But 
how can the theory of Five Natures be harmonized wdth the 
theory of One Nature? Jlo^y can the i')rinciple of Difference 
be harmonized wdth the princiide of Sameness? The only 
truly iDhiiosophical solution to this i^roblem, in the history 
of Buddhism, has been offered by the teaching of Identity 
of the Tendai and Kegon Schools, to which however Toldwa 
objects, as it confuses the world of cause and the world of 
effect. 

This transcendental philosophy of Tendai and Kegon 
does not seem to have been taken fully into consideration by 
the learned author in his estimate of the One Vehicle. He 
does not thrash out the pros and cons which might be evinced 
in regard to the metaphysics of these two schools, — a very 
painful process indeed, but through which one has to go, 
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before the theoretical foundations of a new and perfect Bud- 
dhism can be established. Tokiwa contents himself with 
eliminating, in a casual manner, what he considers the w'eak 
points of Triyana and Bkayana, and combines their good 
points. 

Can we hoAvever, by .such a procedure, really get a new 
philosophy? Or would we not ultimately be faced by an 
artificial and illogical construction only ? Combining the 
good points of Triyana and Bkayana can mean anything or 
nothing. Only by isolating each of the many metaphysical 
problems of Buddhism, by discussing them critically, and 
by comparing the conflicting answers given by the various 
schools to each problem, can we discover without failing into 
contradictions, if such a combination is possible. 

Tokiwa objects to the avoAval of incomprehensibility of 
some fundamental theorems advanced by the One Vehicle 
House. But is it possible to make everything comprehensi- 
ble? Is not the open avowal of incomprehensibility a proof 
rather of the sincerity of the One Vehicle teaching? Tokiwa 
objects also to the introduction of supernatural elements into 
the teaching of the Three Vehicles. Yet is it possible to 
reject such supernatural elements from any philosophical 
system which is not averse to religion? If the Hosso philo- 
sophy admits them, is it not simply accepting the inevitable, 
because of its teaching being not only a philosophical, but 
also a religious one? Both weaknesses to which Tokiwa ob- 
jects, seem to us unavoidable, and inherent in any system 
which desires to explain eternal truths by the reasoning of 
the human mind, and any efforts to eradicate such weak- 
nesses seem to us futile and destined to deceive him who 
attempts them. 

By adopting the ‘Sho Dai Jo Eon’ and the ‘Ki Shin 
Eon’ as the basis, the problem of impurity and enlighten- 
ment and their relation to purity and unenlightenment is 
certainly not brought nearer its solution. Or is the relation 
between mu niyo and uluyu vijndna. in the Ki Shin Eon 
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teaching not quite as incomprehensible as the relation be- 
tween mu myd and shin nyo in tlie so-called One Vehicle 
teaching? And cannot the same be said of the relation 
between purity and alaya vijnana in the ‘Sho Dai Jo Eon’ 
teaching, as compared with the other Three Vehicle teaching? 
The ^Sho Dai J5 Eon' and the 'Ki Shin Eon' consider alaya 
vijhaya as a variety of shin nyo, i.e, an a priori substance 
of absolute purity and enlightenment, involving as an ele- 
ment of tension another contradictory element, namely im- 
purity and unenlightenment, which however does not in the 
least depreciate the unity and absoluteness of the a priori 
substance. This axiom is perhaps the most incomprehensible 
among all metaphysical axioms advanced by the various Bud- 
dhist schools, and therefore the least likely to give general 
satisfaction. 

Moreover we cannot possibly lay the foundation of a 
new Buddhism by paying attention only to the theoretical 
schools and ignoring the practical schools. By practical 
schools we understand those of the Zen sect and Jai^anese 
Buddhism as it has developed since the Kamakura Era, i.e. 
the Nembutsu and Nichiren Sects, This Buddhism has de- 
liberately turned away from philosophy, expecting all from 
intuition, belief or prayer. Thus would it appear that the 
Buddhism of that country which may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the most advanced and vigorous Buddhism, i.e. 
Japan, considers theory of little worth, though it includes 
a fair number of Buddhist scholars who are engaged in the 
noble work of research in Buddhist philosophy. 

At any rate, before laying the new foundation of Bud- 
dhist metaphysics, we have to consider the relationship of 
Buddhist theory to Buddhist practice, and to answer the 
question, how any fundamental change in the theory may 
react on its practice. A metaphysical foundation which does 
not agree with the practical stand of the above-mentioned 
schools would certainly not be to their liking, 

Bruno Petzold 


CEREMONIES FOR LAY DISCIPLES 
AT KOYA-SAN^ 


At K5ya San, the headquarters of the Shingon Sect, 
there is a Shingon Eitsu (Vinaya) temple where certain 
ceremonies take place which are available both to priests and 
laymen. This temple is Endzuritsuji popularly called Shim- 
bessho, the head of which, Rev. Keiho Tamayama, is noted 
for his strict and austere life, his learning and his kindness. 
These ceremonies comprise the Bosatsukai, the Sanzenbutsii- 
myo, and the Ango. When the Sanzenbutsumy5 (Homage 
to the Three Thousand Buddhas) is given, it serves as an 
introduction to the Bosatsukai, in which ca>se it takes place 
in the morning and the Bosatsukai in the afternoon. The 
Bosatsukai is often given without the Sanzeiibutsumyo. 

The Sanzenbutsumyo ritual consists of the calling aloud 
by the priest of the names and their dharanis of Three 
Hundi’ed Buddhas rei)resenting the Three Thousand Bud- 
dhas. As each name is called, the participants in the cere- 
mony repeat the name of the Buddha and make a low bow 
on their hands and knees. A full text of this ritual will be 
given in a future number of the Eastern Buddhist, All 
these ceremonies are held in the Sakyamuni Hall of Shim- 
bessho. 

I. Bosatsukai (BonHiSATTVA-^iLA),^ the Ceremony 
OP Taking the Bodhisattva’s Precepts 

The participants of the ceremony are: 

^ As these ceremonies are given at other temples, slight variations 
in the text are to be found. This translation follows the text as in 
use at Koya-san. I wish to thank Bev. Shoken Akizuki of Koya-san 
for his help in making this translation. 

^ There are two kinds of Bosatsukai given in the Shingon Sect: 
1. According to the rules of the Bonnogyd and originated by Kobo 
Baishi, 2. According to the Zenlcailcy6 popular in Nara before Kobo. 
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Wajo, the abbot; 

Ky5ju, a priest representing tlie Bodliisattva Maitreya ; 

Komashi, a priest representing the Boclhisattva Man- 
jnsri; 

Sboniyo, priests acting as witnesses; 

Jnsba, the candidates for receiving the Precepts. 

The Precepts are received by the Jusha from Wajo, the 
Kydjii assists him, the Komashi transmits, and the priests 
are witnesses. When all are seated before the altar, facing 
the statue or picture of J^akyammii, the Wajo invokes the 
help of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and makes a de- 
claration of the purj)ose of the ceremony as follows : 

The purpose of SM^yammii our founder in coming here 
to this world and attaining enlightenment was to teach and 
guide sentient beings. If anyone has faith in his teaching, 
then he is first instructed in the Precepts. A week after the 
Buddha's enlightenment he taught the Kegongyo (Avatam- 
saJca sittra), the first part of which is called the Bonnogifo 
(Brahmajdla siitra)^ which states that all sentient beings 
must observe the Buddha's Precepts. He who is instructed 
in the Precepts can then join the order of all the Buddhas 
and be called a son of the Buddha. After living eighty 
years the Buddha preached Neliangyo (Nirvana stctra), 
which teaches that if a being wishes to realise his Buddha- 
hood and attain Parinirvana, he must practise the holy Pre- 
cepts with all his heart. 

When the time of the Buddha's Nirvana approached, in 
the quiet midnight, he taught the Tuikydgyd ("'‘the teaching 
of the Precepts"), wdiich states that if there are no holy 
Precepts all goodness and merit cannot exist. If a being 
observes these Precepts he can perfect all the meditations 
and the wisdom of Nirvaiia. So we see that the Buddha told 
us of the importance of the Precepts both at the beginning 
and at the end of his life. Buddha taught at various places 
and he preached differently according to the scene and the 
understanding of his hearers as we can see by reading the 
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diiferent sutras spoken by him. But in respect to these 
Precepts there is no difference in regard to place and time. 

In the Precepts we find the teaching of the Buddha as 
spoken by himself without the addition of anything by 
Bodhisattvas and Sravakas, which are found in other sutras. 
After the Buddha tried for forty years to improve the minds 
of his followers, he preached the Hokkckyd (Saddharma- 
Pundarlka, "Lotus Gospel”), in which he was able to per- 
fect his real purpose in coming to this world. Sharihotsu 
(Sariputra) could understand it; that day he became a real 
son of the Buddha. The Buddha was pleased and remarked 
that his most cherished wish was satisfied. The real pur- 
pose of the Buddha in coming to this world is to teach 
these Precepts. Although sentient beings have Buddhahood 
(latently), it cannot be realised by them on account of their 
delusions and ignorance. To realise true Buddhahood is to 
keep the Precepts. 

There are two ways to receive the Precepts, the general 
and the special; the former is for all collectively, but the 
latter is to one alone of the special spiritual ranks. If the 
Precepts are taught to all then Sanjusokai is given as we 
find at the beginning of the Bosatsukai and it is the same 
for laymen as for great Bhikksus. But if the candidate has 
not yet taken refuge in the Triple Jewel he must do so first. 
There are four kinds of Triple Jewel, ittai, ritai, keso, and 
juji. The main purpose for taking refuge in the four kinds 
•of Jewel is to observe these Precepts and to obtain the 
Dharma of wisdom and the Sangha of the three activities, 
i.e., the uniformity of the activities. 

To observe the Precepts one must take refuge in the 
Triple JeweP of ittai and of ritai and then his behaviour 
becomes like the wise.® 

^ The Triple Jewel (Triratna) is the Befuge formula; 

I take my refuge in the Buddha. 

I take my refuge in the Dharma (Teaching). 

I take my refuge in the Sangha (Order). 

^ In ittai we can see the three aspects of Buddhism in one. In 
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The object of practising the Precepts is to sto]) suffer- 
ings and troubles among sentient beings and to encourage 
them to have faith in the Truth. The fornmla of taking 
refuge in this way is expressed thus: 

1. Not to’ do evil ; 

2. To seek enlightenment ; 

3. To do good to others. 

The mind which is ready to sto]) bad actions and to 
practise good toward others comes from the self-conscious- 
ness of being one with Buddha and beings and the resolu- 
tion to save all sentient beings. The real saving is to make 
all sentient beings realise their own nature, i.e. Buddhahood. 
When we realise the truth that all sentient beings have 
Buddhahood, we cannot be satisfied to leave them in the 
miserable state of unenlightenment. Unenlightened beings, 
transmigrate in the ocean of birth and death, through delu- 
sion committing bad actions. There must be an intimato 
relation between them and ourselves, so we can look upon 
ail men as our father and all Avomen as our mother — which 
indeed they must have been in former existences. How 
then can we help but lead them out of their lives of illusion 
and make them realise their Buddhahood f 

The Sravaka and the Pratyekabuddha can perfectly re- 
alise the tAvo forms: ‘^Not to do eviP^ and ^‘To seek en- 
lightenment'’; but the third formula of the refuge most 
characteristic of the Mahayana Bodhisattva, ^‘To have a 
compassionate heart to others," cannot be so well realised 
by them. 

There must be mutual help between great compassion 

ritai Ave can see the three activities in Shinnyo (tatliaid) apportioned 
to the Triple Jewel: in Iceso we see the three Bodies (Icaya) of the 
Buddha; the six Parainitas represent the Dhaniia and wise persons'. 
the Sangha. In juji we see Buddha’s image remaining after his 
Nirviina, then the sutras are the Dharma and the present believers are 
the Sangha. All the sayings of Buddha can be included in the Pre- 
cepts {§Ua), meditation (dhydna) and Wisdom (prajTid), the Precepts, 
coming drst. 
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and great wisdom. On acconnt of their wisdom, Bodhi- 
sattvas are free from delusions in their worldly life, while 
because of their compassion they do not desire Nirvana for 
themselves, and they vow not to enter Nirvana until all other 
beings have realised Buddhahood. In the mind of the Bodhi- 
sattva there is no distinction between himself and others. 

The ultimate state of Bodhicitta (the desire for en- 
lightenment) is to try not to let anyone remain in an un- 
enlightened state through the help of the Bodhisattva’s two 
great minds, i.e. seeking the realisation of their enlighten- 
ment and seeking the salvation of others. Buddha’s mind 
is great compassion and this is the essence of all the Tatha- 
gatas. 

The receiver of the Precepts must make the vows fully 
conscious of this great mind of compassion. Enlightenment 
and compassion are really one, but wdiat is more fundamental 
is compassion; therefore you who vow to observe the Pre- 
cepts ought to exercise yourselves in the practice of a great 
compassionate heart. 

Now comes the taking of the Three Eefuges as follows: 

1. I (mentioning the candidate’s own name) in this 
bodily existence to the end of future time, take refuge in 
Buddha, the most honoured of all men. 

2. I take refuge in the most honoured Dharma, which 
is free from desires. 

3. I take refuge in the Brotherhood most honoured of 
all beings. 

(These refuges are repeated three times.) 

Then the Jusha (candidate for the Precepts) says, After 
this, I take Buddha as my teacher and I will not take anyone 
else for a teacher. I only pray, 0 Triple Jewel, compas- 
sionately accept me. 

Here incense is offered by the Jusha who bows three 
times. 

The Jusha now expresses the formula of Awakening 
Bodhicitta : 
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As I have awakened the desire for enligiitenmeut, I 
wash to benefit all being's and I vow to practise the Six Prira- 
mitas^ for the sake of attaining realisation. All the Bodhi- 
sattva and the Brotherhood will be my witnesses and lielp 
me to attain final realisation and to benefit all sentient 
beings. 0 worthy priests, listen to me! 

The Kyoju asks the Wajo to give tlie Precepts. The 
Jusha burns incense and bows three times. 

The Jusha says: I wish to have the Preeei)ts given by 
you. On account of your comi)assionate heart, you will not 
regard this as a trouble. 

The Wajo answei’S: Yes, I will give the Precepts. J am, 
however, only a transmitter, and the real giver of the Pre- 
cepts is Hakyamuni himself, and his presence will be asked 
together with four other holy ones, MahjusrT, hlaitreya, and 
other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the ten directions.- 

The Wajo burns incense and the Jusha bo-ws three times. 

Waj5 : You ask Sakyamuni to be your Wajo, 

The Jusha repeats after the Wajo : 1 (giving own name) 
ask the fully enlightened Sakyamuni to be my Wajo at this 
Bosatsukai. I can receive the Bosatsukai and de])end upon 
him on account of his great compassion, 

Wajo : Now ask Mahjusri to be your Komashi (trans- 
mitter), 

Jusha: Now I am going to receive the Bosatsu Precepts 
and ManjusrI is asked to be my transmitter. Out of com- 
passion, out of compassion, out of compassion. (Bows.) 

Majo : Now invite Maitreya. 

Jusha: Now I ask -Maitreya to come here as Kyoju 
(helper). Out of compassion, out of compassion, out of 
compassion. (Bows, ) 

Wajo: Now invite all the Buddhas as Shomyo (wit- 
nesses). 

^ They are: — daiia (giving), ^ila (morality), kmlnti ( fori )ea ranee, 
patience), virya (energy), dhyana (meditation), prajha (wisdom). 

^ The Ten Directions are, North, South, East, West, North-East, 
North-West. South-East, South-West, Up and Down. 
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Jnsha: I ask all the Buddhas in the ten directions to 
come here as witnesses. Out of compassion, out of compas- 
sion, out of compassion. (Bows.) 

Wajo; Now invite the Bodhisattvas. 

Jusha: I ask all the Bodhisattvas to come here as com- 
panions. Out of compassion, out of compassion, out of com- 
passions'. (Bows.) 

Wajo: We have asked the five unseen teachers to be 
here, with their great compassion. Sakyamuni becomes your 
Wajo while MahjusrI and Maitreya standing on each side 
certify to the determination of your religious mind, and the 
Bodhisattvas of all the ten directions are also present. Now 
before these teachers confess your sins from the beginning 
of time, purify your body, so it may become a suitable vessel 
for the Precepts. Although pure in your nature, you 
transmigrate on account of your delusion, and for this reason 
you are called an unenlightened being. When you can re- 
turn to your real nature giving up the false, then you can 
be a Buddha. Since the moon of the real nature has been 
covered wuth the dirt of delusion, the differences come out 
in the three worlds and many births take place. The sins 
committed by greed, anger, and ignorance cannot be 
enumerated, but we can destroy those sins which you confess 
and repent with all your heart, so make an earnest con- 
fession. 

Jusha (repeats after the Wajo) : All the evil things 
which I have committed in my past lives were done out of 
ignorance and I ask to be cleansed of these sins and impuri- 
ties. They are all due to greed, anger, and ignorance which 
I have cherished since ancient times, and they have been 
practised through my body, speech, and mind. Now, with- 
out exception, I make full confession of them and repent of 
them resolving not to commit them after this to the end of 
future time. 

Wajo: To what family do you belong? 

The Jusha answers. 
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Have you committed any of the seven sins? 

The Juslia answers. 

Wajo: 0 Triple Jewel be witness with your confession 
and cause your sins to depart. 

Wajo; Are you now a Bodhisattva fit to receive the 
Precepts f 

Jusha : Yes. 

Wajo: Have you awakened the desire for enlighten- 
ment (hodhicitta) f 

Jusha: Yes. 

Wajo: The Precepts consist of three forms. The first 
are the Precepts of morality which destroy evil conduct be- 
longing to the Brotherhood; the second are the Precepts 
regarding general morality; and the third are those which 
promote benevolence toward all beings. All these Precejhs 
are intended to destroy all that is evil and to bestow benefits 
to all. The first reveals the Dharmakaya, the second the 
Sambhogakaya, and the third the perfect Nirmmakaya. 
When you practise these Precepts, the result will be the 
perfection of the Three Bodies {trikdya)} 

These Precepts have been observed by all Bodhisattvas 
of the past, and Bodhisattvas of the present are observing 
them, and Bodhisattvas of the future will observe them, and 
now you are also asked to do so until the end of all your 
lives. Will you indeed observe the Precepts? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: The first vow has now been made, With all 
your heart, do you vow to keep the Precepts ? 

Jusha : I do. 

Wajo: The second vow has been made. Accomplish 
now the endless efficacy of the Precepts by making the vow 
for the third time. You can accomplish it when you declare 
your vow to abide by the Precepts. At every moment of 
your practice you will improve until you can come to the 

Trikaya, the three bodies of the Buddha: Bhax'makaya, the 
filial reality, Sanibhogakaya, enjoyment, and Nirinanakaya, form. 
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Buddha’s state of mind. Listen to me and accomplish it. 
Again, do you vow to keep the Precepts ? 

Jusha: I do. 

Wajo: I ask all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and i^riests 
to witness this ceremony now taking place at this temple. 

This is a rare event to receive these Precepts from the 
Buddha. Thinking of this holy opportunity you must re- 
double your efforts to carry out your resolutions. When 
such an event as this took place in the time of the Buddha 
all other spiritual worlds were aware of it. In the same way 
this present happy event is sure to have response in other 
worlds, and ail the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas will give you 
spiritual power to observe the Precepts. 

Now I give the Precepts to you. They are : 

1. Not to kill any living thing wilfully throughout all 
your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha : I will. 

2. Not to steal throughout all your lives. Will you 
observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to commit adultery throughout all your 
lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Waj5 : Not to lie throughout all your lives. Will you 
observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to sell spirituous liquors throughout all 
your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha : I will. 

Wajo: Not to praise yourself or to blame others 
throughout all your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo : Not to grudge giving to others as for example 
your possessions, time, and teaching others, throughout all 
your lives. Will you observe this Precept ? 
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Jiislia: I will. 

Wajo: Not to get angry in either si).cech or action 
throngiioiit all your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo : Not to desecrate the Triple Jewel throughout 
all your lives. Will you observe this Prece])t ? 

Jusha: I will. 

Waj5: These are the ten most important Precepts and 
you must observe them at all cost until the end ot future 
time. There are otlier Precepts which you should strive to 
practise. They are; 

1. Do not despise your teacher; 

2. Do not drink wine; 

3. Do not eat meat, because a Bodhisattva is to save 
sentient beings not to destroy them ; 

4. Not to eat the five strong vegetables of the onion 
family ; 

5. Not to commit incendiarism ; 

6. Not to use ornaments and perfumes and visit places 
of amusement ; 

7. Not to sleep on luxurious beds ; 

8. Not to eat after noon time. 

Will you strive to practise these Precepts also? 

Jusha : I will. 

Now the Wajo speaks and the Jusha repeats after him. 

Now I have received the Precepts with all the merits 
accruing from their observance. I wish to turn this merit 
so that it may be distributed among all beings. If they have 
not befreed themselves, let them be befreed. If they have 
not obtained enjoyment in the Dharma, let them enjoy it. 
If they have not awakened the thought of enjoyment, let 
them awaken it. If they have not destroyed evil thoughts and 
promoted good deeds, let them do so now. If they have not 
become Buddhas, let them quickly attain to Buddhahood. 
All these merits I wish to extend all over the world and after 
my death together with all beings I wish to be born in that 
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Buddha land, where, listening to the Dharma, I may come 
to the realisation of it, and obtaining great spiritual power 
go over all the worlds in the ten quarters, listening all the 
time to the Mahayana doctrines as preached by all the Bud- 
dhas. Again, with the merit obatined in receiving the Pre- 
cepts, I wish that all beings from this time forth may be 
I’cleased from this body of transmigration and released from 
this inferior body which suffers all kinds of bondage and in- 
firmity and become greaf spiritual teachers for all beings. 
1 wish that if any beings hear my name they will awaken 
in themselves a heart for enlightenment, and that if any 
beings see my body, they will cease from evil and devote 
themselves to good. I wish that those who listen to my name 
will obtain great wisdom and those who loiow my mind will 
at once attain to the path of Buddhahood. 

I pray that this merit will extend everywhere so that 
not only rve, but all other beings may attain to the path of 
Buddhahood. 

I turn this merit to the universe and to the highest 
Truth. (The bell is struck.) 

I call the name of i§akyamuni. (The bell is struck.) 

I call upon the Kuybjodharani. (The bell is struck.) 

I revere the Eternal Triple Jewel and all other Jewels. 
(The bell is struck.) 

I take refuge in Mahavairoehana. (The bell is struck.) 

I wish that the flov’ers, incense, and lights offered by 
me at this ceremony today may be eternal offerings to the 
Triple Jewel and that I and all others may attain equally to 
the Highest Enlightenment. (Bell.) ^ 

Wajo : I call upon the name of Sakyamuni, upon the 
title of the Bommoky 6 {Brahma jdla sutra), upon the name of 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and upon the Dharani called 
Kuyojo (Pure Offering) bowing to the Triple Jewel which 
abides forever. I bow to the Triple Jewel in all quarters, I 
bow to Vairoehana Buddha and to Sakyamuni Buddha. I 
offer the incense, the flowers, the candle lights to the Triple 
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Jewel which extends indefinitely, which lasts indefinitely 
thronghont all our lives ; and let everyone, myself, and others 
attain to enlightenment that realises the very highest. 

The Wajo bows three times to the Buddha, to the wit- 
nesses ; then all bow and leave the Hall. 

In connection with the Bosatsukai, the Vows of Bodhi 
are given as found in the {BodhivarydvaUira) by Santideva 
(See Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Eihics, Article 
on Bodhisattva). 

1. The sin accumulated in my former existences, ac- 
cumulated in all creatures, is infinite and omni])otent. By 
what power can it be conquered if not by the thought of 
Bodhi, by the desire to become Buddha for the salvation of 
men? This totally disinterested desire is infinitely sacred. 
It covers a multitude of sins. It assures happiness during 
the round of existences. It is a pledge of the supreme hap- 
piness of the Buddhas for one’s self and one’s neighbour. 
All honour to the Buddhas whom everybody quite naturally 
loves and who have as their sole aim the salvation of men ! 

2. I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view 
of undertaking the vow of Bodhi (vandana). Possessing 
nothing, by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them 
the worship (pujd) which is their due? I beg them to ac- 
cept this whole universe which I offer them in thought. But 
1 am wrong. I do possess something, I give myself un- 
reservedly, by pure affection, to the Buddhas and to their 
sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. I am their slave and, as such, 
have no more danger to fear. Of all dangers the greatest is 
that which comes from my sins. I know how harmful these 
sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge them. I see and 
you see them as they are, pardon them ! 

3. But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to 
the Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions, 
which among ordinary men for a time prevent evil re-births. 
1 rejoice in the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight 
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ill the state of Buddha and Bodhisattva, possessed by the 
Protector of the world {imnydnumodan4) . I entreat the 
Buddhas to preach the Law for the salvation of the world 
{adJiyesar^a), I entreat them- to delay their entrance into 
Nirvana (ydcand). All the merits acquired by my worship 
of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, my confession of sins 
etc., I apply to the good of creatures and to the attainment 
of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those who are hungry, 
drink for those who are thirsty (parindmana) , I give my- 
self all that I am and shall be in my future existences to 
creatures (dfma'bhavaparityaga). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the ob- 
ligations of future Buddhas, practising in their order the 
perfect virtues in these dispositions, I conceive the thought of 
Bodhi for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise 
in their order my obligations (citfofpdclay or vow, pranidlii). 

Now one is a seed of Buddha. 

The Ritual consists of 

1. Daily confession of sins with its preliminaries of 
adoration and worship; 

2. Acquiescence or rejoicing in good; and 

3. Prayer with a view to securing the preaching of the 
Law and delaying the entrance of the saints into Nirvana. 

The application of merits and the vow complete the 
ritual. 


II. The Ango Ceremony 

This ceremony takes place on or near the sixteenth of 
July. It is primarily for the benefit of priests, but earnest 
laymen and laywomen approved by the abbot, are permitted 
to take part in it. 

The line of participants forms and the priests and lay 
disciples walk around the chapel and then kneel at the door. 
The bell strikes and the participants chant the following : 
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Now we overcome the evil influences of Mara.^ 

And all delusions are dispelled; 

Hearing the bell strike on this open ground 
Monks come together. 

Anyone washing to hear the doctrine 

And to pass over the ocean of birth and death, 

On hearing the fine sound of the bell, 

Come here like a cloud to attend this meeting. 

(The bell strikes.) 

All enter the chapel and kneel facing the altar on which 
stands the statue of Sakyamuni. The abbot is sitting in his 
chair within the inner circle. 

Chanting : 

As w-e have observed the Precepts, w^e are pure like 
the full moon; 

Our bodily actions and our speech are pure without 
blemish. 

All present are harmonious and friendly, 

So we can take part in this ceremony together. 

(The bell strikes.) 

Three young priests rise and place vessels of hot and 
cold water before the altar ; the first priest w^ashes and wipes 
his hands and the others do the same. 

Chanting : 

The holy water of eight merits^ purifies from all 
defilements; 

As w^e wash our hands, our minds become pure, 
Observing all the precepts without fail, 

^ The Evil One. 

^ The Eight Good Qualities received by laymen who take the 
Precepts according to the Jiizenkaikyo are: 

1. Not to enter Hell; 

2. Not to become a Gain (Hungry Ghost) ; 

3. Not to become an animal; 

4. Not to become an Asura (Fighting Demon) ; 

5. Alwaj^s to be born into the human world and to hear the 
doctrine; 

6. To be born in the Kamadhatu Heaven; 

7. To be born in the Brahma Heaven, asking Buddha to preach 
the Law ; 

S. To obtain Enlightenment. 
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We hope that all sentient beings will be saved. 

While the chanting goes on, the three young priests pass 
among the congregation carrying a pitcher and pour a little 
cold water over their hands and pass a towel for drying 
them, and then the same process is done with hot water "while 
the chanting continues. 

Now as we have washed in hot water and all defile- 
ments are removed; 

Our Dharmakaya is perfected and also the five 
virtues.^ 

The Wisdom of Prajfia- comes to us in its full 
activity and our emancipation is complete. 

All sentient beings share in this and there is ab- 
solute communication throughout the Dhar- 
madhatu.^ 

The abbot tells the reasons for the ceremony that it 
contributes merit to the Emperor, teachers, and parents; 
blesses the participants ; gives freedom from evil karma ; and 
states that all sentient beings in the universe can be born in 
Buddha’s land and obtain Buddhahood. 

The three priests take up two boxes containing small 
sticks. 

Chanting : 

The Bodhisattvas and holy priests 

And unenlightened beings are harmonious: 

As we purify these sticks with fragrant water 

We wish to save all beings through the merit of this 
ceremony. 

^ The five virtues to be obtained by a Bodhisattva abiding in 
Bamadhi are: 

1. To be re-born into a good existence; 

2. To be re-born into a noble family; 

3. To be re-born with excellent sense organs; 

4. To be re-born as a male; 

5. To be re-born with the remembrance of past lives. 

^ Prajna-Wisdom. 

® Dharmadhatu (HQkai) sometimes means Shinnyo (Truth, Sub- 
stance) and sometimes it refers to all things and beings in the universe. 
In this ease, it refers to the latter. 
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The chief attendant priest with two others come to all 
the participants to present them with the sticks which are 
received on their folded hands. While they are being re- 
ceived all are kneeling and the following is chanted : 

The stick is the symbol of the Vajra"^ which is hard 
as the diamond, free and emancipated. 

It is difficult to meet and receive it, 

But now we, as well as all sentient beings, can have 
it to our great happiness, 

And all other sentient beings join us. 

The sticks one after the other are returned to the boxes. 

Chanting : 

Having become purified, we receive the stick ; 

Having perfected purity, we return the stick. 

Without any transgression we cherish gladness of 
heart and impartiality firmly, 

And we wish that all other beings may do likewise. 

As we become pure like the full moon, 

We attend this ceremony with pure minds, 

And all our actions of body and speech become pure 
too. 

All who are present here can participate in this 
ceremony. 

The chief attendant priest approaches the Abbot and 
asks him to teach the Precepts to all. The Abbot rises in 
preiiaration. The attendant priests throw flowei^s before the 
altar. 

Chanting : 

Throwing flowers and arranging ornaments the 
light shines clear ; 

Scattering holy flowers in all the ten directions they 
become a curtain. 

Hymn by the Vice-abbot : 

So we make offering to all tlie Tathagatas 
We bow down to all the Buddhas 

^ Vajra means hard and brilliant like a diamond, used as a 
symbol for hardness. It also means a religious object (Tibetan, dorje) 
which is used by a priest in ceremony, especially in the Bhiugon sect. 
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To the Dharma and the Sangha. 

We explain the Precepts taught by Buddha 

In this way, we make the right Dharma remain in 
the world forever. 

Upali^ remains at the head and the others are wit- 
nesses ; 

Now we explain the most important meaning of the 
Precepts, 

And all wise men listen to it. 

Incense is offered. 

The incense from morality together with Meditation 
and Emancipation, 

And also the light of wisdom like clouds invade our 
entire universe. 

All are offered to the Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions.^ 

And everyone who sees and hears are so affected 
that they may attain Nirvapa. 

The Vice-abbot chants: 

We live in the world but with our thoughts as broad 
as the sky. 

We are like the lotus floAver which rises from the 
dirty water, but is never stained. 

Par purer than the lotus, we can rise above every- 
thing. 

We offer our respect to the highest one. 

Chanting by all : 

The first happiness is that the Buddha came to this 
world ; 

The second is that we can attain peace by hearing 
the Truth and practising it; 

The third is that all members are harmonious and 
free from disturbance; 

The last is that all sentient beings get rid of pain 
and enjoy peace and happiness. 

We take refuge in Sakyamuni Buddha, 

We take refuge in Daishi Henjo Kongo.^ 

^ ITpali: one of the Buddha's disciples. 

^ The Ten Directions are, North, South, Bast, West, North-East, 
North-West, South-East, South-West, Up and Down. 

” Daishi HenjS Kongo is a name for Kobo Daishi. Daishi = great 
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(The last two lines are recited three times.) 

We take refuge in the Buddha and wish that all 
other sentient beings may awaken their thought 
to the highest truth, in order to realise the 
great Way. (All bow.) 

We take refuge in the Dhanna and desire that all 
other beings will do so also, that they may 
enter into the treasury of the ISutra and have 
as deep knowledge as the ocean. (All bow.) 

We take refuge in the Sangha and wish that all 
other sentient beings will do the same, and we 
hope for harmony among all the ])articipants 
of this ceremony with no hindrances whatever. 

(All bow.) 

The participants in the ceremony face each other, two 
by two, kneeling and one recites: 

We are able to perform Ango in this place; 

We do not cause suffering to rise, but should it do 
so we shall expel it; 

If anyone is sick, we shall murse him, 

We are provided with medicine and have sufficient 
food and drink. 

And Koya is settled as our domicile. 

With great earnestness on the sixteenth day of July, 

We priests perform this ceremony of Ango. 

People everywhere will be our helpers, 

And one will be appointed as our manager. 

And another as nurse for the sick 

Whatever is to be done in the way of repairs will 
be duly executed, 

I shall remain in this place all the summer. 

The second participant answers: 0 Bikya. (It is so.) 

The first one responds: Sadho. (Well done.) 

Then the second participant kneeling with folded hands, 
recites : 

Listen, holy monks now performing this ceremony, 

I also perform it 

teacher, Henj6 = Universal Illumination, KongQ = Hard like the dia- 
mond. 
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On this day, I ask yon to tell o£ all things seen, 
heard and doubted to all the attendants, 
especially the elder ones. 

May all these attendants and elder ones have com- 
])assion upon me and show me what wrong I 
have done and so pity and benefit me. Yon 
having compassion upon me, let me repent. 

Tell me, what you have observed of me as the precejits 
require. 

The first participant answers : 0 Bikya. 

The second participant replies: Sadho. 

All bow before the Buddha and then walking with fold- 
ed hands encircle the inside of the Chapel, offering incense 
before the Buddha and leave the Hall. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 
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VII. Nanzenjx 

There are several Zen temple>s in Kyoto, belonging* to 
the Einzai School of Zen, and Nanzenji is one of the most 
important. It stands in the North-Eastern x^art of the city 
ill a fine grove of old x^ine ti^ees, on a sloiie of one of the hills 
of Higashiyama. Nanzenji is not what it was, for a series of 
fires has destroyed many of its fine buildings. But enough 
is left to give an idea of what it must have been when at the 
height of its prosperity and xiower. 

Originally a Tendai temple stood upon this site, but the 
Emperor Kameyama charmed with the picturesque surround- 
ings erected a palace here to provide for his retirement which 
took place in 1274 a.d. 

It is said that when the Emperor first came to reside at 
this ’plside, a report was spread that the place was haunted. 
The abbot of Saidaiji of Nara was called to exorcise the 
ghosts. But although he did his best with x>rayers, exhorta- 
tions and the reading of sutras, it was of no avail ; the ghosts 
continued to walk as before. Then Pumon, the Abbot of 
Tofukuji, who was noted for his holy life was invited to try. 
He came with twenty followers and sat quietly in medita- 
tion within the precincts of the palace. Prom that time on 
the palace was quiet. The Emperor was so x^Lased that he 
gave the lower part of the palace to Pumon for a temx^le, 
but he himself continued to reside in the upx^er portion 
which is now called Nanzen In, the residence of the present 
Abbot. Pumon was noted not only for his holy life but his 
great strength of character and wide spread influence. The 
poem which the Emperor wrote ui^on his death gives a hint 
of the character and the personality of this great priest. 
It reads: 
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'^Tlie venerable master of our 2en monks 

Is the eye of both gods and men. 

He is like a flash of lightning or the running 
meteor ; 

However much pursued by men, be cannot be 
overcome. 

Holding his bamboo stick of three feet he never 
stirs 

Yet how overwhelmingly we feel his power.’’ 

Fumon himself when his time came to die wrote the 
following : 

^ ' Come ! No place to abide. 

Gone I No quarters to which to depart. 

Ultimately wha.t! 

Kwatz 

No departing from where I am.” 

The Great Gate of Nanzenji was built in 1627 by one 
of lyeyasu’s generals. In the upper story are sculptures of 
the Buddha and of the Sixteen Rakans (Arhats), disciples 
of the Buddha. It was in this gate that the noted robber 
Ishikawa Goemon lived and from which he stole out to com- 
mit his bold robberies. Nanzenji has had disastrous fires 
and the Butsuden or Main Hall of the Buddha is new, but 
it is a fine structure and has Sakyamuni Buddha upon the 
altar. 

The Hojo or Priests’ Apartments harbour some very 
fine screen iiaintings of the Kan5 school, Motonobu, Bitoku 
and Tannyii being well represented. The Tiger rooms the 
screens of which were painted by Kano Tannyu are celebra- 
ted. While w^e may wonder at the unreality of the tiger’s 
body we cannot help but admire the decorative effect of the 
brilliant colours, yellows and greens against the gold back- 
grounds and the subtle suggestion of power and grace in 
the tiger’s general appearance. One of the treasures is a 
picture of the first Abbot of Nanzenji, the noble Fumon by 

" '*Kwatz” is the cry given often by Zen masters in the course of 
their instruction. 
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Takiima Eiga. Jt is a splendid example of this artist’s 
work. He sits in a chair clad in his ])riestly robes with his 
Chinese shoes placed before him. His striking features with 
typical Chinese overhanging eyebrows and his virile exjires- 
sion makes the picture a most attractive one. Here can be 
seen some fine specimens of ancient Chinese art and one 
arresting picture of the Nehanzo (Nirvana of Buddha) from 
the brush of Cho-shikyo of the Northern Sung ])eriod. 

Before the apartments is the unique garden laid out by 
the Master of lestheticism, Kobori Bnshfi, re])resenting a 
tiger ])assing over a brook. Some will see only a lot of sand 
and a fev^ stones, but one who has imbibed the spirit of Zen 
taste will see rei)resented the jierfeetion of art in simplicity 
of style. 

There are many sub-tem])les in Nanzenji, the largest and 
finest being Konchi In which boasts of fine screens and a 
garden also laid out by Kobori Enshfi called the Garden of 
the Stork and the Toidoise. Nanzeii In has also beautiful 
screens, a ])icturesque garden and a life-size and realistic 
statue of the Emperor Kameyama who so loved Nanzen In 
that he left the command that a })ortion of his ashes should 
be interred there. 

There are interesting graves in Nanzenji of scholars and 
artists. There is also the delightful little sub-temple of the 
Bodhisattva Marishiten with a garden laid out by Soami. 
And here too is the Sodo or Meditation Hall where young 
monks congregate to live the Zen life and practise meditation 
under the instruction of the Roshi (Meditation Master). 

A great Zen monastery is an institution in itself with 
various departments and sub-temples and halls. While the 
young monks are studying under the Roshi at the Sod5, the 
other affairs of the temple are being managed by the Abbot 
from Nanzen In. Tourists call at the Hojo to see the screens 
and pictures. Worshippers do homage to the Buddha at the 
Butsuden. The life of the sub-temples goes on in various 
ways. At one, a sweet-faced nun gives lessons in the tea- 
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eerpmony ; at another, young students ])ore oyer their Uni- 
versity lectures ; at another the head-priest is instructing the 
troubled or reciting sutras for the dead. The breeze comes 
down from Higavshiyama, the cherry blooms in spring amidst 
the green ])ine trees or the inaple>s scatter their vermillion 
leaves in the autumn. The Great Gate towers above the 
black-robed monks sweejiing the paths, the Buddha statue 
sits in the Butsuden and the Imperial effigy at Nanzen In. 
As I walk in the quiet and noble precincts of Nanzenji, 1 
hear the voice of the }iast united with the present and that 
voice speaks of the Trijde Jewel, the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Order. 

VIII. Ginkakuji: The ISilver Pavilion 

In the north-eastern jiart of Kyoto stands the temple of 
Jishoji, popularly called Gingakuji, the Silver Pavilion, sur- 
rounded by its unique garden. When the Shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa retired in 1479, he gave orders to build a villa on 
Higashiyama in the grounds of the temple Keiun-In, and in 
1483 he moved to it and s])ent the rest of his days in the 
])ursuit of aisthetic pleasures, such as tea ceremony, incense 
game, moon gazing, picture collecting, and so on. The beauti- 
ful garden was laid out by S5ami, and in 1490 Yoshimasa 
erected the tAVO-storied pavilion called Gingakuji. He in- 
tended to coat it with silver as the Kinkakiiji had been of 
gold, but he died before the plan was carried out. After 
the death of Yoshimasa, his villa was turned into a Zen 
temple called Jishoji, and the famous priest Muso Kokushi 
(Soseki) is regarded as its founder and first Abbot. 

At Yoshimasa ’s villa was constructed the Jibutsudo, the 
first four-and-half-mat tea-room, and this- room is now under 
the special protection of the Government. Other famous 
rooms were the Rosei-tei for incense parties, which has been 
rebuilt exactly as it was in Yoshimasa ’s. time, the Gingetsu- 
ro used for gazing at the moon, the Silver Pavilion itself, 
and others. 
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The Rosei-tei is a modem replica of Yoshimasa^s ehann- 
ing ineeDSe room, originally laid out by Shino Mnnenobn, 
the founder of Shino ])ottery in the province of Owari. It 
was he who initiated Yo>shimasa into the delights and mys- 
tery of the incense game. Incense itself had been brought 
from Korea peidiaps with the Buddhist statues and pictures 
which came at the time of tlie introduction of Buddhism 
from Korea in 552 a.d. By 900 a.d, incense was imported 
from China and used chiefly for BuddhivSt ]nirposes, but 
Takimono-awase, the making of incense, became a ])astime of 
Japanese noblemen. The incense game was called Kd-awase, 
or Kiki-ko. The test of ability in the game is to distinguish 
the different scents of each incense. The implements to be 
used in the game are many and are artistically made of ex- 
pensive and beautiful materials. In the Museum of Kyoto 
today is exhibited a set of incense game utensils which give 
a good idea of the charming delicacy of this msthetic pastime. 
This incense ceremony — for ceremony it is more than a game 
— is also an expression of the Zen s]hrit, because our original 
nature is purified with the fragrance of incense whieli ^ras 
originally burnt in reverence to the Buddha. 

The tea ceremony was greatly enjoyed by Yoshimasa. 
His master and indeed the first true tea-master in Japan was 
Shuko, a disciple of Ikkyu. It is said that 'while practising 
Zazen he would become sleepy in spite of all liis efforts to 
keep awake, so he asked a doctor to give him some remedy 
which, would help him to kee]) a^vake. He w^as told that tea 
was stimulating, and advised to try it and Avas delighted to 
find that it helped him to keep awake and gave it to others. 
One day when Yoshimasa visited Daitokuji he was served 
tea by Shuko and he became interested in Slmko’s style of 
serving it. He became so interested indeed that he built a 
tea-house for Shuko and wrote for it a tablet to hang in 
the tea-room. This tablet said Shuko anju’' — the Master 
of the Cottage of Shuko (shining jewel). In the garden 
was a well called ^^Samegai^’ which means *^to awake’’ for 
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its water was so pure, it Avas considered the best water to use 
for the tea which awakes. 

Shnko was not only a tea master but also an adept at 
tlie incense ceremony and a skilful composer of poems. 
Ikkyii once wanted to see how thoroughly Shuko understood 
Zen. Ikkyu ordered one of his Jisha to serve tea to Shuko. 
Just as the Jisha was about to serve the tea to Shuko, Ikkyu 
struck the bowl in Shnko ’s hand with his iron wand and 
cried ' ' Kwats ! ’ ’ The bowl was broken in pieces. But Shuko 
sat as calm and composed an before, and Avhen he was about 
to leave, he made a low bow to Ikkyu. Ikkyu asked him, 
‘‘How about your bowl of teaf’^ Shuko answered, “The 
willow is gTeen and the floAver is red.’’ Ikkyu knew that 
Shuko understood, and he liimself saAA" that the true under- 
standing of the tea ceremony and of Zen are the same. He 
presented to Shuko the calligraphy of Engo, a famous Chi- 
nese Zen priest, as a souA’^enir of this occasion. 

Yoshimasa once asked Shuko what the spirit of tea was. 
Shuko ’s answer Avas “If we enter the tea-room, we should 
be free from attachment, and calm. When we serve tea to 
others, we must be filled with prudence, reverence, purity, 
and quietude.” Is this not like Zen ? The studied simplicity 
of the tea-room shows Zen influence. Okakura has said : 

“The tea-room was an oasis in the dreary waste of ex- 
istence, when weary travellers could meet to drink from the 
common spring of art appreciation. The ceremony was an 
improvised drama, whose plot wms woven about the tea, the 
floAvers and the paintings. Not a colour to disturb the tone 
of the room, not a sound to mar the rhythm of things; not 
a gesture to obtrude upon the harmony, not a word to break 
the unity of the surroundings, ail movements to be perform- 
ed simply and naturally — such were the aims of the tea- 
ceremony. ’ ’ 

We can hardly wonder that Yoshimasa fled from court 
life, became a priest, and devoted himself to the aesthetic arts. 

As the perfection of the tea-room was due to Shuko and 
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the incen«e apartment to Shiiio jMuneiiobn, so is the beauty 
of the g’ardeii to Soami. He was the master architect of 
laying’ out gai’dens, he was also an adept at painting, calli- 
graphy, flower arrangement, incense ceremony. Many of the 
most beautiful gardens in Japan are due to Soami ’s taste 
which was influenced by Zen. Here we find the Pool of the 
Brocade Mirror, the Island of White Cloud, the Peak of 
Burning Incense, the Koeks of the Dipper Stars. All of 
these are ])oetically named and as poetically arranged to 
make a beautiful and harmonious whole. From whatever 
])oint of view the garden is looked at with its array of pond, 
trees, rocks, islands, bridges, it is lovely, attractive in its 
A'ery simplicity. 

The Silver Pavilion may be dila])idated but its perfect 
shape is to be admired. Something of the ancient style of 
Chinese architecture is here' with its oval-topi)ed second-story 
windows under a sloping roof ui)-turned at the corners. 
Seen on a snowy day or by moonlight, its curves seem to gain 
new beauty. In the upper story is a statue of the Bodlii- 
sattva Kwannon sitting in meditation. It is said to be the 
work of the renowned scul})tor IJnkei and its sweet feminine 
beauty is very ehai^ming. 

There are some good pictures at Ginkakuji by Kanaoka, 
Sesshu, Chodenshu, Taigado, the celebrated One Hundred 
iMonkey picture, the White Cockatoo, Okyo’s Sparrow de- 
]-)rived of eyes that it might not fly away, and Beisen and 
Busonts screens, and two pictures by Yoshimasa himself. 
Many of Yoshimasa tea trays and bowls can be seen but 
the most interesting object of all is the nearly life-size statue 
of Yoshimasa himself. He is clad in priest’s robes and looks 
life-like as he sits in the meditation posture gazing straight 
before him. Mr. Penollosa has described this statue thus: 

There the great Sh5gun sits in splendid dark wood statue, 
as if alive; the single lines of his ])rievst-like garment, the 
sweet, sad smile on his face, the pathetic dignity of his fine 
clasped hands bringing a strangely interesting personality 
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before iis. Here indeed is the very Lorenzo di Medici of 
Japan, who had done for his great eontemiporaries, by his 
purely democratic interest in art, prinms infer pares, what 
the great Florentine banker had done for his supreme genera- 
tion. "ies, if Yoshimitsu had been the Cosmo di Medici of 
Japan, Yoshiinasa was the Lorenzo, and each pair, by mere 
accident, were exactly conteinj)orary. The analogy goes on 
even to the degenerate Lledici and Ashikaga of the sixteenth 
century.’’ 

It is a mistake to condemn Yoshimasa as many historians 
do. From the political point of view, he may have been a 
bad Sh5gun and from the strictly moral point of view a bad 
man, but from the point of view of art and aesthetic culture, 
he did a great service to Japan and without him Japanese 
art Avould not be what it is today. One writer has compared 
him to Nero who enjoyed his ])arties while the country was 
in a state of war ; but, as we have seen, another has compared 
him to Lorenzo of Medici because of his patronage of art. 
Under Yoshimasa six great Zen temples were founded and 
he has left the perfect garden of Ginkakuji. Yoshimasa 
increased the Chinese culture of eJapan. 

The beauty which Yoshimasa admired wms that ydiich 
reflected Zen taste, which had to borrow a term often used 
in the No drama — Yugen — ^the beauty which underlies form, 
colour, and movement. To Yoshimasa is due the growth of 
Zen taste and feeling artistically in Japan. Not only to him 
do we owe the perfection of the Tea Ceremony and the 
Incense Game, but also Flower Arrangement, Gardening, 
Architecture, Decoration, even the Cooking which has be- 
come characteristic of Zen temples. 

G. B. Sansom in his Japan appreciates Yoshiinasa in the 
following words : 

‘^The Ashikaga Shdguns are generally treated by his- 
torians as bad, selfish rulers who did nothing for the State, 
and certainly as administrators there is not much to be said 
for them. Yet if we compare their record with that of more 
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respectable cliaracters in tlie national story, it seems that 
they did as good service to posterity as most great captains 
and statesmen. Feudal policies have left little more trace 
than feudal battles; but Yoshimasa and Yoshimitsu, through 
their reprehended indulgence in jdeasure, have left however 
involuntarily a most valuable legacy. It is thanks to their 
eager and quite selfish promotion of foreign trade that Japan 
is now so rich in treasures of Chinese art, notably Sung, 
Yuan and Ming paintings and porcelain. It was under their 
patronage that the fine arts still flourished, in an oasis of 
taste and learning around which was a. desert of war and 
barbarity. Nearly all of the applied arts, but especially 
ceramics, owe a great deal to their practice of the tea-cere- 
mony, Avhose adejhs were liberal if exacting ])atrons. And 
if their own particular culture faded quickly away, it was 
not until it had given shape and substance to an lestlietic 
tradition which, though it has suffered transformations, in 
essence still survives.’’ 

The Ja^xanese love the moon. They enjoy viexving 
beautiful places by moonlight and they enjoy gazing at the 
moon itself. Poets have celebrated the moon’s charm and 
painters have sought to catch her loveliness. The mountain 
back of Ginkakuji is called Tsukimatsu-yama ( awaiting-the- 
moon mountain”). At one end of this garden is a tiny 
stream of water falling into a small pool called ^'the Moon- 
washing Fountain,” because the reflection of the moon in 
the water appears to be washed by the fall. 

Upon entering the garden a terrace of white sand, 
hardened by the elements, attracts notice. It is called 
Ginsha-dan ('^Silver Sand Foreshore”). Farther on is a 
flat -topped, conical heap of sand, about 5 ft. high, 10 ft. in 
diameter at the base, named Kogetsu-dai Moon-Facing 
Mound”). These are both popnlaxiy supposed to be the 
places where the aesthetic ex-Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimasa, 
the founder of the garden, held his moon-viewing parties, 
but as a matter of fact, these sand heaps were made for the 
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prosaic and more practical purpose of having a supply of 
sand on hand to scatter on the paths when the Emperoi* 
visited the garden. These visits were usually unannounced 
and sometimes caught the head-gardener with a scant supply 
of sand. Determined to be always prepared he decided to 
store sand in the garden ; then in order to make it as decora- 
tive as possible he formed it into this terrace and flat-topped 
cone of perfect shape. This, the priests say, points a moral : 
^^Bven as loose a material as sand, can, with infinite patience 
and perseverance, be made into a flawless structure, so can 
scattered and random thoughts be gathered into a perfect 
concentration. ’ ’ 

But at Ginkakuji Yoshimasa had his moon-viewing 
terrace even although he did not use the sand piles. The 
following poems translated from the Japanese may give an 
idea of the love for the moon. 

The moon is a favourite subject for Japanese poets, and 
there are many x^oems written in her praise. I give only a 
few as illustrations. This might have been written for 
Yoshimasa and his friends: 

^^Here come the courtiers and the ladies fair 
Gazing their fill upon the gracious moon. 

Hapx)y they are, and, Oh, how beautiful the 
moon this evening ! ^ ’ 

Another poet sings : 

''Above the white clouds 
Joining their feathers 
The wild geese fly; 

The autumn moon, 

So bright it is, 

We can count the number 
Of the flying birds.’’ 

• The poet Narihira writes : 

"Not yet sated with the moon’s fair light 
I watch her going with a vain regret. 

Ah, would that mountain edge might break away 
To hold her longer, she whom I adore.” 
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The poet-priest Saigyo writes: 

‘‘When looking at the moon 
How happy 1 feel, 

For I know she is my friend/’ 

Fujiwara-no-Akisuke ])ens : 

“The aiittinin wind is moving the clouds, 

Look, brightness is ])eeping forth, 

Ah, lovely moon!” 

We can imagine Yoshimasa and his friends sitting 
silently on his silver terrace gazing u]) at the moon in wor- 
shipful appreciation and we can realise that Ginkakuji was 
a matchless place for moon-light adorers. And even now in 
these prosaic days, the rays from this same silver moon 
which fel] upon those aesthetes of old, still lighten Soami’s 
lovely garden at Ginkakuji. 

Setren (Blue Lotus) 



TWO EPISTLES OP KENNYO, THE EIGHTH 
PATEIARCH OF THE SHIN SECT 

I 

When we consider Avell and carefully the transient ap- 
pearances of this human world, we realise that that whieli 
is most fleeting is the ])hantaamagorial duration of human 
life on this earth. So we have never heard of a man avIio 
has enjoyed a life of ten thousand years. Human life passes 
too soon! Who of our days can live even for a hundred 
years? Whether 1 die earlier than you, or you earlier than 
1, there is no knowing. My life may not extend over today 
or tomorrow. And yet it does not follow that you survive 
me because you are younger. The falling of the dew-dro])s — 
so many, indeed — from the tree does not necessarily depend 
where they are lodged, on the leaves or on the stems. There- 
fore, even if in the morning w^e have a rosy face, we cannot 
be sure that we shall not turn into bleached bones in the 
evening. Such is our karma. As soon as we are touched 
with the Avind of transitoriness, our two eyes will close, our 
breathing stop for ever, and our rosy face, alas, is changed 
and gone ! All the family come together and weep and wail, 
but in vain. As this ought not to continue, the body is sent 
to the waste and burnt on the midnight fire ; nothing is left 
then, but a mass of bleached bones. “Sadness” is indeed 
too weak an expression to be said of this experience. Human 
life is thus fleeting, and uncertain. Therefore, let us all 
realise as early as possible the importance of the future life, 
and, trustfully relying upon Amitabha Buddha, say our 
Nembutsu. 

With reverence, I remain. 
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II 

'^Tliose wlio do not caro for tlieir future life are 
ignorant, even though they may understand eight millions 
of sutrasj but those -who [do care for their future life] are 
wise, even though they may be unlettered women/’ [So it 
was said.] Therefore, in our doctrine, the hard study of 
many volumes of sutra>s, and erudition are of no avail if 
there is no awakening of faith. Therefore, Shinran Shonin 
said in one of his letters that no men or women can be saved 
unless they believe in Amida’s Original Vow. As this is the 
ease, you need not cherish a bit of doubt that those who, 
abandoning other forms of vf^orship and deeply relying on 
Amida with a sincere heart, wish to be saved in this life of 
theirs, are sure, all in all, ten out of ten, a hundred out of 
a hundred, to be reborn in Amida ’s Compensation Land of 
Purity, 

With reverence, I remain. 


NOTES 


Leaving beliind a truly remarkable monument to liis 
energy and faithfulness, Bishop Yemyo Imamura of the 
Hongwanji Mission of Hawaii died suddenly on December 
22, 1932, at his residence in Honolulu, He was sixty-five 
years old. 

Bishop Imamura was boi*n in Fukiii prefecture, Japan, 
on May 25, 1867, of a family consisting of a continuous line 
of Buddhist priests. Some years after his graduation from 
Keio University in 1894, he went to Hawaii in the year 1899, 
and was appointed bishop of the local Hongwanji Mission 
in the following year, succeeding the Late Bishop Hoji 
Satomi. Jle served in the same capacity during the past 
thirty-two years until he answered the inevitable call of 
death to the deep regret of thousands whose lives he in a 
large measure moulded along religious and cultural lines. 

Under his competent leadership the local Buddhist W'Ork 
progressed rapidly. In 1909, he founded the Japanese High 
School for boys and girls in the interest of Japanese educa- 
tion among the local young people. After more than three 
decades of his activity in Hawaii, the works achieved under 
his direct management and supervision may be summed up 
as follows: 36 churches and 30 lecture halls, with 100,000 
members; 34 Women’s Buddhist Associations, with 5,129 
members; 33 Y. M. B. A., with 2,937 members; 124 Sunday 
schools, with 12,511 students; and in educational field, 29 
primary schools, with 7,293 students and 2 intermediate 
schools, with 1,144 students, etc. Beside these achievements 
for the benefit of the Japanese immigrants and their second 
generations, he organised in 1921 the English Department 
for the purpose of the international missionary movement, 
which is steadily carrying on its works gaining several 
priests formally ordained and a number of communicants 
among English speaking people. Within recent years, he 
began to spread the Buddhist gospel to English-speaking 
people and had also promoted the Y, M. B. A. activities there. 
In July, 1930, he held the first Convention of the Pan-Pacific 
Buddhist Young Men’s Associations at Honolulu, inviting 
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tlie representatives of Young Buddhists from the United 
States, Canada, Japan, China, India, Siam, Burma, etc., 
which was a sensational event in the whole Buddhist world. 
The Publication Department also under his supervision is 
active in publishing both in English and in Japanese, a 
number of books and magazines, among which his own ^^De- 
mocracy According to the Buddhist Viewpoint,^’ 1918, and 
'‘Hawaiian Buddhist Annual,’^ first published in 1980, are 
internationally popular. He made one visit to the mainland 
and six visits to Japan. 

Following his last trip to Japan the year before last, 
he interested himself and others in the establishment of a 
Hawaii-Ja]:)an Library, the purpose of which is to introduce 
Japanese cultux^e to the people of Hawaii. His ])roposal has 
of late been endorsed by the alumni association of the Japa- 
nese High School, which decided to undertake the wor]?; as a 
memorial of the tAventy-fifth anniversary of the school. 

Bishop Imamura is survived hy his widoAV, i\Irs. Kiyoko 
Imamnra, and by six children. 

Acting Consul-general Ichitaro Shibata and other local 
Japanese leaders all expressed profound regret wlien inform- 
ed of the death of Bishoj) Imamura. It is said that his 
funeral Avas the largest ever held for a Japanese resident in 
JIaAvaii. 


In the death, somewhat sudden and unexpected, of Dr 
Kaikyoku Watanabe, which took place on January 25, this 
year, we have sustained an almost irrecoverable loss not only 
in the thought world but in the various social activities of 
Japanese Buddhism. He was only sixty-two, and if he had 
taken better care of himself he might easily liaA^e survived 
for many years yet to come. The direct cause that aggrava- 
ted his illness, we are told, was his attendance at the New 
Yearns exercises at the Middle School of AAdiich he was the 
Principal. This faithfulness, even against the advice of his 
friends, to the work under his management, most unfortu- 
nately precipitated his death. 

He was a unique character in many Avays. If he had 
been allowed to pursue his study of the B-uddhist Sanskrit 
texts which he started and continued during his ten years’ 
stay in Germany, he would have produced many more 
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seliolarly works than were actually accomplished. ‘‘The 
Wtory of Kalmasapada and its Evolution in Indian Litera- 
ture^’ and '^Die Bhadracari, Untersucht und Herausge- 
geben”, however, remain worthy contributions from his i^en. 
The destruction by fire of all his valuable Sanskrit MSS at 
the time of the great earthquake, 1923, must have been the 
cause of great despondency to him. 

His whole-souled Bodhisattva aspirations refused to 
keep him inside the library. He was engaged in various 
])raetieal enterprises, educational and i^hilanthropic, scholar- 
ly and ecclesiastical. The great cultural monument he com- 
])leted just before his death was probably the editing with 
Professor J. Takakusu of the Buddhist Tripitaka in eighty- 
hve huge volumes. Against difficulties of all kinds, they 
finally succeeded in this gigantic task which was carried on 
through the years of general depression. 

He had a very warm heart for unfortunate members of 
society. He was always ready to help them personally or 
through organisations. He was the first modern Buddhist 
who took an active inter’est in social movements. His tem^de 
not only enshrined a w^ooclen image of Amitabha Buddha to 
whom he never neglected to pay his homage in the shape of 
sutra-reading, incense-burning, etc., but harboured many 
young and still imperfectly developed Buddha-souls who 
shared his simple meals and were willing to submit them- 
selves to his spiritual guidance. His temple was thus a 
nursery of Bodhisattvas in embryo. 

One of the chief characteristics of his movements was 
its always being international. He had a wider view of 
Buddhist activities than most of his contemporaries. He 
knew that the mission of modern Buddhists of Japan consist- 
ed in making the teaching they professed to believe more 
universally acceptable far beyond the borders of their own 
land. Instead of historically clinging to their traditions and 
worn-out usages he contrived to adapt them to requirements 
of modern thought and feeling. He was not a Buddhist of 
the old type. 

Perhaps the greatest of his virtues was, as is asserted 
by one of his most intimate friends, his Bodhisattva-like 
practice of what is termed ^‘secret virtue” by Zen followers. 
He helped others in various ways to carry out their plans 
and constantly encouraged them. But when they were sue- 
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cesyfully accomplished he never breathed to others what part 
he had played in the achievement. Labour and work he 
contributed, but merit he was willing to give np for others. 
This was the way he captured the hearts of many people, 
young and old. 

A word must be added about his efforts to help animals. 
He was associated with the Ja])anese Humane Society of 
Tokyo and an active sup])orter of the Animals Shelter at 
Kamakura, established by the editors of this magazine. 


Last November, the Zen Hospice at the Temple of 
Empukuji, Yawmta, was formally opened. It was becoming 
an increasing difficulty to help and provide for foreign 
visitors to Japan, who washed to study Zen meditation at 
close hand. The Eev. Tesshu Kozuld and some of his 
friends had long had the desire to help Western students of 
Buddhism to learn Zen. The result of their efforts is the Zen 
Hospice situated in the grounds of the Empukuji Temple, 
Yaw^ata. On November 20 of last year, the eei'emony for 
the opening of the Hospice was conducted at the temple in 
the presence of the i^epresentative of the Governor of Kyoto, 
of the Ministry of Education, the Mayor of Kyoto, the 
President of the Kyoto Imperial University, high priests of 
the Zen sect and invited guests. 

A circular issued by Empukuji reads as follow’s. 

THE ZEN HOSPICE 

The time has noAv come in Japan to propagate Mahayana 
Buddhism abroad, especially its form Zen, for Zen is the 
essence of Oriental culture and preserves most perfectly the 
original spirit of Buddhism. Zen has made a wonderful 
development in Japan. Its spirit is present in the life of the 
East ; therefore, students of the East should know^ something 
of its teaching, which is a faithful transmission from the 
founder of Buddhism, the great Sakyamuni. 

We have to think how we can introduce this Zen wmy 
of thinking and living to the West. There are two ways: 
one is to send out missionaries from here, and the other is 
for students of Zen to come to Japan. To send missionaries 
of Zen to Western countries is a serious undertaking, for 
not only is a thorough knowledge of at least one of the Eu~ 
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ropeaii languages (preferably the English language) needed 
but also an understanding of Western culture and psycho- 
logy. The second way is passive, and it is also difficult and 
requires a thoughtful preparation. Those x)ersons who come 
to Japan have already something in them which is ready to 
receive Zen. Even though they do not understand the JTapa- 
nese language, still some means have been found to teach 
them. 

Hinayana Buddhism is known to some extent in the 
West and there are quite a number of its followers who are 
devoted to live the Buddhist life. But the knowledge of the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism has been more or less restricted 
to a few scholars who have made it their life work to unravel 
its outwardly complicated teaching through the mastery of 
the Sanskrit literature. As to the practical students of this 
form there have not been many so far, but the wish to gain 
an understanding of it has been constantly on the increase. 
Even within the circles of our own acquaintance, we know a 
number of people, both men and wmmen, who have expressed 
their desire to learn the Mahayana, especially Zen. Some 
Americans have come to Japan to study it. And it is for 
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The Meditalion Cave 

US in Japan to make it possible for them here to do so with- 
out their experiencing too much inconvenience in the ])racti- 
cal way of living*. 

So, we have built a hospice for them where they can 
have suitable accommodation. Some may say that the Japa- 
nese Buddhist temples are spacious enough to give shelter 
to our foreign students, and the latter too may like to find 
their living quarters there. But our experiences so far have 
proved this a failure. Our purpose is thus to do away with 
unessentials as far as possible and to concentrate our efforts 
on ■what is most vital in the understanding of Zen. * As we 
know, some things in the Zen monastery life can well be 
dis]}ensed with for foreign students whose habits and ways 
of living deviate so much from ours. For this reason, it is 
most desirable to provide them wdth a simple and quiet place 
where they can practise meditation, receive instruction in 
Zen, and gain something of the Zen spirit without con- 
Iradieting too much their own way of living. 

Information for Residents of the Hospice 
The Hospice is situated at Yawata near Kyoto, in the 
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One of the Eooms for Residents 


gTOhinds of the temple of Empukuji, There is at present 
accommodation for five residents at the Hospice. The rooms 
are simple and comfortable; beds are provided, but sleeping 
on the tatami in Japanese style may be preferred. There 
is a small kitchen which residents may use to prepare 
Western food for themselves as desired, provided that it is 
strictly vegetarian. ‘The regular monk’s food at the Sodo will 
be served free of charge. Other food must be bought ^and 
prepared by the residents themselves. There will be a charge 
of ¥15 a month for the room and there wdll be a small charge 
for service. Electric light is provided free of charge except 
for heating the room in winter. It is expected that a month- 
ly donation however small but according to one’s means will 
be made by each resident to the Temple to eom})ensate for 
instruction and care. 
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There is a meditation cave near the Hosi)ice for the use 
of the students until they are prepared to enter the Zendo. 
As the Zen way of living is to be ])ractised as far as possible 
the care of the room and garden is to devolve upon the resi- 
dents. Unnecessary conversation, musical instruments and 
})opular literature are to be eliminated. It is presumed that 
the person who comes to the Zen Hospice proposes to devote 
him or herself to practising Zen meditation (Zazen) and to 
a certain degree in living the Zen life. References are re- 
(juired as to character and standing. 

Ap])licants for residence should a])ply to 
Rev. Tesshu Kozuld, 

Bmpukuji Temple, 

Yawata, near Kyoto, Ja])an; 
or Mr. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 

39 Ono-machi, Koyama, 

Kyoto, Japan. 


Owing to the delay in issuing our magazine, some of 
our exchanges have perhai)s concluded that we have suspend- 
ed and have ceased sending their magazines. We thank those 
who still continue to send and assure all that we have not 
suspended and have no intention of doing so and shall 
continue in spite of irregularities which we hojie will soon 
be no more. It is our aim to issue the magazine more re- 
gularly in the future. 

We have recently received the following magazines in 
exchange: Buddhism in England, London ; The^ Maha-BodM, 
Calcutta; The Aryan Path, Bombay; Message of the East, 
Boston; Vedanta Barpana, New York; Vedanta Kesan, 
India; Shrine of Wisdom, London; Mythic Magazine, India; 
Theosophical Quarterly, New York; Bulletin of Oriental 
Studies, London; Bidletin of Bhandarhar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, India; Jowmal of Religion, Chicago, 111., 
IJ, S. A. ; The Epoch, Ilfracombe, England ; Le Lotus Bleu, 
Paris; The Liberal Catholic, London; The Theosophical 
Messenger, Wheaton, 111., U. S. A. ; Canadian Theosophist, 
Toronto, Canada; The Kalpaka, India; Calamus, Dublin, 
Ireland; Indian PListorical Quarterly, Calcutta, India; 11 
Frogresso Eeligioso, Rome ; Litterae Orientates, Leipzig ; 
Zeitsehrift filr Indologie und Iranistik; Journal Asiatiq%ie, 
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Paris; Journal of TJrusvati, Himalayan Besearch Institute^ 
Wiener Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte und LinguisUh 
TJrusvati, Punjab; Wiener Beitrdge zur KulturgescMcMe 
und LinguisUh Veroffentlichungen des Institutes filr Y biker-- 
kunde an der Universitdt Wien, Vienna. 

We give thanks for the following books which we shall 
make an effort to review in our next number. 

The Characters Ch'ao and Hsi, by I. V. Gillis. Published 
by the Gest Chinese Eesearch Librai*y of the McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, printed in Peiping, 1931, 
pp. 44. 

Biography op the Empress Teng, A Translation from the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty by Nancy Lee Swann, 
Keprinted fi'om Journal of American Oriental Society^ 
Volume 51, No 2, Montreal, Canada, 1931. 159 pp. 

Realm op Light, by Nicholas Roerich, New Era Library, 
Roerich Museum Press, New York, 1931. 333 pp. 

The Catuhsataka op Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Texts with Copious Extracts from the Commentary of 
Candrakirtti, Reconstructed and Edited by Vidhushek- 
hara Bhattacharya, Part II. Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, 
Calcutta, India, 1931. 308 pp. 

Nairatmyapariprccha, Edited- by Sujitkumar Mukho- 
padhyaya, Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 

22 pp. ' 

Mahayanavimsaka op Nagarjuna, Reconstructed Sanskrit 
Text, The Tibetan and .the Chinese Versions with an 
English Translation, Edited by Vidhushekhara Bhatta- 
charya, Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 44 pp. 

Schools and Sects in Jaina Literatures Being a Pull 
Account Compiled from Original Sources of the 
Doctrines and Practices of Philosophical Schools and 
Religious Sects mentioned in the Canonical Literature 
of the Jainas. bv Amulyachandra Sen, M. A., Visva- 
Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 47 pp. 

Aksara: a Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy, by P. M. Modi, M. A, Baroda, 1932. 178 pp. 
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pRANATAMA, Part One, by Sriinat Kuvalayananda, 
Kaivalyadhama Lonavla (G.I.P.). Bombay, India, 

1931. 156 pp. 

Modern India Thinkers, A Symposium of Suggestions on 
Problems of Modern India, Compiled by Keshavjel E. 
Luckmidas, Poreworded by Kanaiyalal H. Vakil, B. A., 
LI. B. Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Company, 

1932. 298 pp. 

Hindu Mission by Prof. Taracliand Dgajra, M. A., Sliikar- 
pur-Sind, India, 1932. Pamphlet, 66 pp. 

A Buddhist Bible, The Favourite Scriptures of the Zen 
Sect, Edited, Interpreted and Published by Dwight 
Goddard, Thetford, Vermont, U.S.A., 1932. 316 pp. 

Sele Eealisation of Noble Wisdom, A Buddhist Scripture 
Based upon Professor Suzuki ’s Translation of the 
Lahhavat4ra Sutra, Edited, Interpreted and Published 
by Dwight Goddard, Thetford, Vermont, U.S.A., 1932. 
132 pp. 

An Outline op Zen Buddhism, by Alan W. Watts. The 
Golden Vista Press, London, 1932, pamphlet, pp. 32. 
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THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

THE BACEGEOUND AND EAELY USE OF 
THE BUDDHA YCSETEA CONCEI^T^ 

Introduction 

‘'The obscurest period in the history of Buddhism/’ 
wrote Sir Charles Eliot in 1921/ “is that which follows the 
reign of Asoka. ...” 

Now after more than ten yeai^s these post-Asokan “dark 
ages” — as he calls them — are still relatively unexplored, 
though the researches and insights of the great Buddhist 
scholars are gradually illuminating them. We are beginning 
to have some notion of what was going on in North India 
when the Mahayana came into being/ we are learning to 
find in primitive Buddhism many elements — ignored or 
unknown by earlier scholars acquainted only with monastic 
Hinayana — ^v^hich contained the seeds of the Mahayana. We 
are beginning to have some vague ideas as to how these 
seeds developed into later doctrines and practices. But we 
have made as yet only a beginning. Many of the distinctive 
concepts of the Mahayana are still very incompletely under- 
stood and their origin and growth almost completely shroud- 
ed in darkness. 

One of the most significant and least explored of such 
characteristic Mahayana concepts is the Buddha-Ksetra or 
Buddha’s Field. There is hardly a Sanskrit Buddhist work 
but mentions it somewhere — usually tens of thousands of 
them. In the Sacldharmapiindanha^ one of the basic scrip- 

^ This is the first part of a dissertation, presented for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale Unireraity, 1933. 

^ Hinduism and Buddhism^ Yol. II, p. 3. 

® When the second volume of the Cambridge History of India is 
made accessible to the public we shall know more. Portimately Pro- 
fessor de La YalMe Poussin had access to it for his L'Inde aux Temps 
4es Ma%iryas (1930). 

^ Henceforth generally designated as the Lotus, 
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tiires of the Greater Vehicle, we are almost wearied by the 
frequent rei)etitioii>s of descriptions of the Biiddha-fields 
which the various Bodhisattvas are to obtain — ‘Gliorouglily 
purified, charming, even, adorned with jewel-trees. , . . etc. 
The Buddha-fields appear to be second only to Biiddlialiood 
itself in their importance in the future destiny of the Bod- 
hisattvas. They ap])ear also in this text in myriads as part 
of cosmic illuminations. . The Avatamsaha SutrcO- and 
VimalaMrtimrdem- are full of them. The vastly popular 
Siihkmaiwyuha is centered in the idea of Amitayas’ 
Buddha-ksetra, and the most popular sects of Buddhism to- 
day in the Far East are the Pure Land sects, which are 
based upon this idea. 

In view of the great importance of the concept for an 
understanding of Mahay ana literature, it is strange how 
universally the Buddha-ksetra has been neglected by writers 
on the Mahayana. Seldom have they even explained the 
term; much less thought of inquiring into its background 
and development — the problem which shall particularly con- 
cern us in the present study. Buddha himself, clearly, never 
mentioned such a thing as a Buddha ^s field whence then 
did the idea come from? What are these Buddha-fields ? 
Where are they? IIow do the Bodhisattvas attain them, 
and what do they do with them when each has acquired one 
of his own ? 

Kern in his translation of the LohiSy a scripture in 
which the Buddha-fields play a very significant part, gives 
us no light on their meaning. In his only relevant foot-note^ 
he explains the Buddha-fields as obviously the morning' 
sky before dawn!’^ — an almost amusingly misleading inter- 
pretation, based upon the solar-myth theory in terms of 
which he understood (or misunderstood) the Buddhology 
of the Lotus. 

^ Heneefortli generally designated as Avatamsalca. 

“ Henceforth generally designated as ViinalaMrti. 

^ iSBB XXI, p. 8. 
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The 'few other explanations which have been given are 
far from adequate. The occasional references to Buddha- 
ksetra in Professor de la Yallee Poussin’s invaluable articles 
in ERE, Cosmogony and Cosmology, Buddhist,” ‘‘Ages 
of the World,” etc,, mention it only in its purely cosmologi- 
cal use as a certain aggregate unit of world-systems (equal 
to the great ehiliocosm Avhich is made up of a thousand 
million world-systems). Burnouf, on page 363 of his notes 
on the Loins, notes the three kinds of Buddha-fields accord- 
ing to a Singhalese authority but goes no further than 
that. Dr. Barnett’s definition, in the introduction to his 
translation of Santideva’s Fatli of Light gives a good idea 
of the ethical as well as purely cosmological meaning of the 
Buddha-field, including the Buddha’s relationship to it: 
“Every Buddha,” he explains, “has a domain of his own 
or Buddha-ksetra, a universe under the rule of the Law 
preached by him. The magnificence of such a domain is 
proportionate to the nobility of the deeds loerformed by its 
ruling Buddha during his probation as a Bodhisattva.” In 
a later note (p. 97) he defined the ksetra more briefly as 
“the domain of a Buddha — the system of a thousand million 
worlds, each under the guardianship of a Buddha.” 

Even this definition, however, Avhich is the best I have 
been able to discover, fails to give the reader much suspicion 
of the far-reaching ethical and philosophical implications 
which make the Buddha-ksetra such a fascinating and com- 
plex problem to try to unravel. 

The place of the Buddha-field and the Buddha-fields in 
the Mahayana scheme has up to this time never (so far as 
I can discover) been investigated, and the question of the 
origin of the concept has never been raised except in a 
single paragraph in a general book on Religion in Tarious 
Cultures,^ where one would least expect an original sugges- 

^ The Path of Light, Wisdom of the East Series, p. 31, 

^ Beligion in Various Cultures, by Friess and Schneider, published 
late in 1932 (Holt, N. Y.), p. 154. 
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tion about an obscure matter of Buddhist doctrinal history 
•which had not hitherto been even thought of as a ])roblem. 
The authors refer to the field as a ^'new and distinctirely 
Buddhist paradise-concei)t’’^ and suggest that it arose as a 
solution of conflicts between the idea of Nirvana and the 
idea of heaven. This meaning of the Buddha-ksetra was 
probably uppermost in later Mahayana; Messrs. Priess and 
Schneider are particularly to be commended for recognising 
the importance of the idea of Buddha's merit as helping all 
those in his field, and their suggestion concerning the origin 
of the concept is valuable. We shall see in Chapter III 
how the development of the ksetra-concept was indeed foster- 
ed by people’s need for a concrete realm in which to look 
forward to being reborn, and by the growing desire to 
worship Buddha and be with him in j)erson. But this repre- 
sents only one among many factors leading to the develo])- 
ment of the concept which we propose to study. The very 
development of Buddhology, for example, wdiich is implied 
in the notion of such a Buddha's field, implies a considerable 
evolution of beliefs about the Buddha, and this evolution 
must be investigated in order to understand how the notion 
of a Buddha's field arose. In this study we pro])ose to 
investigate as far as possible all the factors which played 
a part in -the development of the Buddha-ksetra concept,^ 

^ “It was held that each Buddha upon attaining KiiTfuni acquires 
a field (Icsetra)^ a sphere throughout which his presence and his vast 
aee.umulation of merit continue to exert a saving influence upon all 
those who call upon him. ...” 

" The chief sources used for the study of development are as 
follows .* 

(a) Eor early Buddhist thought of the third century B.C. and 
earlier, chiefly the I>hammapada, Sutta-Nipata, D%glia, MajjUmaj and 
Bamyutta-Nilcdyas (supplemented hy the later Anguttara), and Jdiaka: 
edicts of Asoka (273-231 b.c.) for lay Buddhism of that period; 

(b) Eor orthodox Hiiiayfiiia ideas: the Visuddhi Magga, Attha- 
sdlvni and other commentaries by Buddhaghosa of Ceylon (fifth century 

A.n.) ; 

(c) Eor the period from the third ccntiiryj B.C. on, when the 
Mahayana was taking rise: Kathd Tattliu (for doctrinal controversies 
in the third century, and particularly for the Mahasamghikas), 
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and to elucidate tlie various sides of its meaning as it is 
used in Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures'^ up to about 450 A. d. 

At the outset of our inquiry into the 'background of the 
concept of a Buddha's field, we must go to the early Pali 
scriptures (see note on preceding page) and ask what con- 
ceptions or presuppositions we can find there which may 

Vasumitra’s Treatise on the Sects, Milinda-panha (end of pre-Christian 
era and beginning of first century a.d.) ; supplemented by histories 
of contemporary India, translations from Chinese versions of scrip- 
tures (especially in Przyluski’s “Concile de Efijagrha”; ‘‘La Legende 
de TEmpereur A^oka’^; “Le Parinirvana et les Eun^railles, JAS, 
1918 tf. etc., and Levi and Chavannes’ translation of the sixteen Arhats 
cycle), and the evidence of archaeology {Mus, “Le Buddha Par^,’** 
etc.). Articles and books consulted will be found listed in the Biblio- 
graphy. 

^ The principal Sanskrit sources studied for the use of the 
Buddha-ksetra are as follows, with the dates of their first translation 
into Chinese (or other dates where possible) : 

JDa^abhumiJea Sutra (ed. Kahder) a.d. 297 (but some text on the 
bliumis was translated between 68 and 70 a.d, and another certainly 
existed under the Parthian king An Shih Kao 148—170 A.n.) 

Saddharmapundarlka (ed. Kern and Nanjio) a.d. 265-317. 

SuTchdvaUvyulia (ed. Muller and Nanjio,) first tr. between 148 and. 
170 a.d., and often thereafter. 

Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmanii), containing some very old materials, 
but largely representing Buddhist tradition of the second century a.d. 
(Winternitz). 

Mahdydnasutrdlamlcdra (ed. and tr, S. L4vi), by Asanga (fourth 
century a.d. or perhaps fifth; there is still disagi’eement on his dates.) 

Siksdsamuccaya (ed. Bendall), compiled by Santideva in seventh 
century a.d. from earlier sources. 

The following translations were made especial use of : 

Karundpunndarllca (used in tr. from Tibetan) tr. into Chinese in 
sixth century. 

Avatarhsalcasutra (used in tr. from Chinese), 317— 420 a.d. 

VimalaMrtinirde^a, (used in tr. from Chinese), frequently quoted 
by Kagarjuna (second century a.d.) so probably several centuries* 
earlier. Pirst tr. into Chinese 188 a.d. (this tr. lost.) Idzumi’s tr.. 

astern Buddhist, Yols. Ill and IV) is based on the Chinese tr. by 
Kumarajiva (406 a.d, Eor this date see Idzumi — Intr. to Vimala- 
Iclrtinirdeia, JSastern Buddhist II, p. 358-366.) Eor scholastic theory 
the Abhidharma KoSa of Yasubandhu (brother of Asanga) and the 
Vijnaptimdtratd SiddM of Hiuan-tsang (seventh century a.d. compila- 
tion and Chinese tr. of commentaries on Trimiihd of Yasubandhu) 
were consulted in the Erencli translations of de la Yall6e Poussin. 
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have led to the notion of Buddha’s having a * Afield” in any 
.sense whatsoever. Accordingly we shall in the first elia])ter 
investigate the use of kJieiia (the Pali form of Jinefra) and 
related words (such as visaya and gocara) wJioso use may 
throw some light on this question. In such an inquiry it is 
important to remember the Hindu gift (not, liowever, con- 
fined to Indial) for using a concrete word at once in a 
literal and in a symbolic sense, thus investing common ex- 
pressions with profound ethical and philosoi:)]iical overtones. 
This is admirably illustrated in the ease of the \vord hhfimiy 
which meant fii'st of all simply ''earth,” one of the five great 
elements {maMlhutdni) . Buddhaghosa explains {in A.tfha- 
sdlinlj — "The Expositor” II, p. 291) how it may mean "the 
great earth, or "a state of consciousness” or "the fruition 
of the religious life” because it is the ground or soil for 
associated states w^hich are dependent upon it. It is some- 
what in the latter sense that the word hliunii came to mean 
one of the seven, or ten, stages in the career of a Bodhisattva, 
so that a description of the bhilmis (e.g. as in Dasahhumilxa) 
covers almost all that matters in Maliayana ethics and even 
metaphysics. Similarly ksetra was used in several ways — 
literal and physical, psychological, ethical, etc. It is familiar 
in non-Buddhist literature in the sense of the "body” as 
the "field” of the ksetra-jna or "soul” (see especially 
Bhagavad Gitd XIII). ^ In Pali it appears frequently in the 
phrase punnakkhetta — "field^ of merit” (Sanskrit puny a- 
ksetra), meaning an object of charity, usually some holy 
person, by giving to whom one produces merit for oneself. 
This use of khetta seems to have had nothing to do with 
"Buddha-khetta” (though the idea of merit is closely relat- 
ed to the Buddha-field, as we shall see). The use of ksetra 
in the concept we propose to study combines psychological, 
ethical, and other uses, but its primary meaning is remark- 
ably close to the literal, though on a cosmic scale : a Buddha’s 

^ And the later Upanisads — e.g. Svet, 6, 16; Maitri 2, 5, etc. Bee 
also Mahmastu hi, p. 398, 1. 14, 399, 1. 2. 
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ksetra in Ms area of the universe, liis ‘‘fieW in a primarily 
spatial and cosmological sense. Hence we must explore 
early conceptions of Buddha ^s relation to the world in order 
to discover the background of the Buddlia-ksetra notion. 
Then, having found that theories about the range of his 
knowledge were among the earlies|i| ideas of the range of his 
powers, we shall examine the impMcMions of his knowledge 
of the world, to try to discover wllat is the meaning of call- 
ing the whole cosmos '^Buddha’s domain’’ in this sense. 

In the second part of the first chaj)ter we shall see what 
is meant by calling the world (or a particular aggregate of 
worlds) ‘^Buddha’s field” in the sense of sphere of his 
'beneficeoit influence. 

In the second and third chapters we shall try to see 
what is meant by calling the w^orld ^^Buddha’s field” in 
the sense of the realm of his authority, asking: 

A. What such authority entails in Buddha’s relation 
to the creatures in his field; 

B. How each ‘‘future Buddlia” acquires such a realm, 
(i.e. what is the place of the ksetra in the Bodhisattva- 
career, and in particular what is the meaning of “purifying 
the field”?) 

C. Plow the notions of a Buddha’s duty to enlighten 
others, and his particular local responsibility for a particular 
world arose and developed in the history of Buddhist 
thought. 

This will involve consideration of the development of 
the “Bodhisattva-ideal” (one of the great problems in the 
rise of Mahayana Buddhism), of the belief in many con- 
temporary Buddhas^ assigned to different parts of the 
universe, of the “Hinduizing” of Buddhism through such 
influences as those of the Cakravartin legend, the Hindu 
deva-paradises, bhakti-cults, etc. 

In the fourth chapter and its appendices we shall see 
the part played by the myriad fields in cosmic apocalypses, 
^ ^ One of the few really distinguishing marks of the Mahayana. 
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especially as described in the Lotus, and we shall try to 
understand the ontology expressed by these ‘'appearances/' 
This will involve some consideration of the meaning of the 
three My as — the Buddhist “trinity" — in their relation to 
the Buddha-ksetra, which involves us deeply in one of the 
central problems of Mahayana origins : the growing tendency 
to believe in. a cosmic Buddlia-Mya or Dharma-lLiya, of 
which the particular Buddhas and Boddhisattvas are 
thought to be only temporary manifestations. In the latter 
part of that chapter 'vve shall see how this meta})hysical 
doctrine of the Buddha-ksetra is intex’preted in a subjective 
and (epistemologically) “idealistic" sense wdiich had far- 
reaching influence in the later Mahayana. 

It will be seen that our problem is not an isolated one, 
but involves for its solution a large number of the most signi- 
ficant problems in the development of Mahayana Buddhism. 
In the present state of Buddhist research it must be obvious 
that we cannot give a final answer to any single question 
wliich so largely involves the solution of others for its full 
explanation. While scholars of long standing are wrestling 
with the long-dark history of the early schisms, which must 
be dug out from the Tibetan and Chinese canon by such a 
combination of scholarship and imagination as men like 
Pi*zyluski possess, wdiile texts are still to be ])iiblished, it 
would be presumptuous for a beginner to wdiom only 
Sanskrit and Pali are accessible to attempt a final solution 
of any phase of such a complex and relatively unexplored 
field. But the very fact of its being i:)ioneer territoi\y makes 
a beginning necessary, and so much can be gleaned from 
already published texts, with the aid of translations from 
Chinese and Tibetan and the invaluable work of Sylvain 
L6vi, La Yallee Poussin, Huber, Przyluski, Senart, and the 
rest, that it seems worth while to try to put together the 
data and conjectures that follow, in the hope that they may 
shed at least a preliminary light on this ksetra which is so 
much in need of illumination. 
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CHAPTER I. BUDDHA AND TIIB COSMOS 

A. As Field of His Knowledge 

B. As Range op His Benevolent Influence 

One idea of the relation of the Biiddha-ksetra to the 
cosmos is set forth in the story of how a certain Sada 
Kaiseki, afraid lest Copernican astronomy overthrow 
the Buddhist cosmology of the three worlds, tried to 
refute Copernican astronomy and to demonstrate Indian 
cosmology. He called upon the famous sage Yekido and 
explained the scriptural construction of the three worlds 
and the dangers of the Copernican theory. But Yekido 
replied : 

^ ^ Buddhism aims to destroy the three worlds and 
to establish Buddha’s Holy Kingdom throughout the 
%imverse. Why do you waste your energy in the con- 
struction of the three worlds?’’ 

Told ill Nukariya Kaiten’s The B.cXigio% of the Samurai, p. 66. 


A. As Field op His Knowledge 

Our iiroblem is to try to understand what was meant 
by the term Buddha-ksetra or ‘‘field of Buddha,” and parti- 
cularly to elucidate its meaning in terms of its background 
and early development. Whence did the idea probably 
arise? What ideas are involved in the concept when We first 
meet it in Buddhist scripture; what relationships or func- 
tions exercised by the Buddha are expressed by the Bud- 
dhists in metaphorical terms as his relation to a “field?” 
What iiresuppositions underlie the notion of a Buddha’s 
field, and where in primitive doctrine may the roots of these 
presuppositions be sought? 

Let us start our inquiry with the third question, for 
we must begin by asking what ideas underlie the very notion 
of Buddha’s having a “field” of any sort. The tentative 
answer to this question should give us a clew as to what 
realms of early Buddhist thought we must explore in order 
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to discover the i)re-liistory of the Bnddha-ksetra concept. 

We have seen already in the introduction that the 
Buddha-ksetra seems to be primarily a cosmological concept : 
back of all the ethical and pliilosophieal interpretations and 
metaphorical elaborations which cannot be neglected in ex- 
ploring its history, lie certain primary conceptions about 
Buddha^s relation to the world. In these primary concep- 
tions there inhere implications, ethical, etc., which are ex- 
panded and developed and given concrete expression in the 
later complex picture of the Buddha-ksetra. We shall see 
how later Buddhists described Buddha’s functions and re- 
lationships in concrete and ])icturesque imagery, but our 
problem now is to find out -what presuppositions about his 
relationships and functions lie back of that later imagery. 

We must ask first what notions appear in early Bud- 
dhist thought concerning any special and peculiar ^^rovmce 
of influence or knowledge or action on the Buddha’s part. 
Did his followers work out any theory about a particidar 
scope or range of his influence or powder or knowledge ? If 
we can find any idea of limits to his power in the sense of 
specialization as well as spatial limitation, we sliould be on 
the track of ideas of considerable importance for the deve- 
lopment of the conception of a Buddha-field, 

i. Emaydna Ideas of a Buddha^ s Scope or Eange 

When we search through the Pali Pitakas for an answer 
to these cxuestions we find that what appears to be the ear- 
liest notion of a Buddha’s scope or range is connected not 
so much with the limitation of his powers as with the parti- 
cular and peculiar province of his powers as distinguished ' 
from those of the rest of mankind. We shall see that 
theories about the range of a Buddha’s knowledge were 
probably among the very earliest to be formulated in any 
consideration of the range or scope of his powers; but on 
the way to investigating these theories and their implic- 
ations, let us see what notions we can discover in the early 
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literature with regard to a Buddha^ s partic^dar province or 
special ability or concern. 

There are two suttas in the Sidia Nipcita — ^lorobably one 
of the earliest Buddhist scriptures: — in which the idea of 
special power, or sphere of concern or knowledge on the part 
of the Buddha is implied, and Buddhaghosa in commenting 
upon these suttas calls this special province Buddha ^s visaya. 

One is the ^^Kasibharadvajasutta,”^ in commenting 
upon which Buddhaghosa^ labels as Buddha’s visaya his 
ability to digest a certain food which no one in the realms 
of gods or men could digest.® 

The other is the Alavakasutta/’ in which a certain 
Yakkha propounds to the Buddha a list of questions^ com 
cerning what is of most worth, how one '^crosses over,’’ what 
is the best life, etc., — questions which in his commentary 
Buddhaghosa calls Buddha’s visaya:^ He probably includes 
the answers as w^ell, meaning that problems such as these 
are the special province of the Buddhas.^ And in so far 
as the Dhamma realised and preached by the Buddhas is 
concerned with just these questions, we can see here in Hina- 
yaiia thought an expression of the Dhamma-eontent of the 
Buddha’s domain which will take an added significance when 

^ Sutta Nipdtaj Uravagga Sutta 4, Tr. SBH X, 2nd part, p, 11 

^ Paramattliajotilca II, I, 4 p. 154. 

“ Butta Nipata, PTS ed. p. 15; tr, p. 13-14: “ISTo one in the 
world of men and gods and Mara- and Brahma-retinues (sahraJimahe) 

could digest this rice-milk with the exception of Tathagata or a 

disciple of Tathagata.” 

SBE X, 2ncl part, p. 30. “How lived do they call life lived the 
Best? llow is one purified?" etc. 

® “Evain etc buddhapanha huddhavisayd eva honti." jpaTamattlia- 
jotiM II, I, 10 p. 228, 1. 27. 

The father and mother of the questioner had, Buddhaghosa ex- 
plains, learned these questions together with their answers from the 
Blessed One Kassapa. They are questions whose answers all Buddhas 
know. Of. Childers (Pali Dictionary) who quotes sub 'ooce Visayoi 
“te janituih tava ea avisayo. . . .buddhanam eva visayo. To know them 
is beyond (or not) your range; it is the peculiar province of the Bud- 
dhas." Childers refers to Dh. 183 for this quotation, but it does not 
appear in Dliammapada 183. 
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we come to consider similar conceptions in Maluiyana texts. ^ 
In tlie AitliastilinV^ Buddhaghosa calls the province of 
iliG Buddhas their special business of ruling with regard to 
faults : 

Infinite rapturous joy arises in those Bhikkhus who 
learn the Vinaya text and reflect that it is ike province of 
the Buddhas and not of others to lay down the rule for 
each fault or transgression according to its gravity.’' 
These scholastic interpretations of the BuddJuhvisaya 
do not of course tell us much about early ideas, but they are 
useful in calling our attention to ideas implied in early scrixi- 
tures which were later formulated into more clearly defined 
concepts of a Buddha-province. The iwocess of develox)- 
ment they illustrate is instructive in suggesting liow the idea 
of the Buddha-ksetra may have developed, xmrticularly be- 
cause the ideas are so closely related that their pre-history 
must coincide. The meaning of visaija in eaidy Buddhist 
literature may be very significant for the history of the 
Buddha-field notion, but here Buddhaghosa helps us scarcely 
at all. To us the most familiar use of visaya is in the 
psychological sense of sphere or object of sense-perception 
(see, for instance, Samyutta v. 218). In the Dhamviasan^ 
ganiy where one would expect its psychological ^meaning 
to be explained, I can find it used only once, and then^ in 
the interesting but not j)articularly psychological phrase 
‘^Mara’s domain”'^ along with Mara’s fish-hooks and trai)s. 
More frequently in the Pitakas is the use of visaya in quite 
a different connection — in the phrase petavisaya^ and pettivi- 

^ See quotations from Karundpiindanka later in this elnmter and 
the discussion of its implications. 

^ 11, (The Expositor p. 14) : dosrauirupam sikkhdpadapanhU- 
panam nancia imasmim dose imasmim vltikkame idam. nama hoti ti 
pannapanmam anhesam avisayo huddhanam eva msayo ti. 

® Dhammasangani, see 1059. Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 282. 

Cf. Ba^abhimika, M, p. 62, line 5. 

® Elglia iii, 234 > M. i. 73 ; B. iii. 224, etc. The psychological use 
of the term scotis to be confined almost entirely to later texts, — Netti- 
paJea/rama and works of Buddhaghosa, (except one reference in Sarn- 
yutta ) . 
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say a (realm of the petas or of the manes,) ^ — significant as 
an illustration of the literal local and geographical connota- 
tions belonging to the word from early times. 

In one standard and oft-repeated phrase, gocaro , . . . 
sako pettiko visayo/’ the association of visaya with gocara, 
in the sense of sphere of application^ suggests that the meta- 
phor included an ethical meaning wider than just the ap- 
plication of one’s mind: 

‘‘Brethren, what is the lawful resort {gocara)^ of a 
brother, his paternal province {sako pettiko visayo) ? It is 
the four applications of mindfulness (satipatthana) 

^ The Pali word has both these meanings through confusion of 
the Skt. paitrya visaya and pitrya visaya with the word peta (Skt. 
preta). 

“ As in Dlglia iii. 58; “Keep to your own pastures (gocare), 
brethren, walk in the haunts where your fathers roamed (saTce pettike 
visaye). If ye thus walk in them the Evil One will find no landing 
place, no basis of attack. It is precisely by the cultivation of good 
qualities that this merit grows.” Note the suggestion in the last 
sentence that gocara means soniething like character, in which merit 
grows by cultivation. Gocara bhikhava caratha sake pettike visaye. 
Gocare bhikkave caratain sake pattike visaye na laechati Maro otaram, 
na laechati Maro arammanain. KusalauaTii bhikkhave Dhammanani 
samadana-hetu evam idam puhham pavaddhatiti. 

® This is one of three kinds of gocara in Buddhaghosa’s classi- 
fication: upanissaya goearo—as a “sufficing condition: a good friend 
.... owing to whom one hears the new, purifies the old .... increases in 
faith, virtue, learning, self-sacrifice, wisdom.” 

aralckliagocaro — as a “guardian; a brother here on entering a 
village goes. . . .looking before him not further than the distance of a 
plough, and is well-restrained. He does not go looking at an elephant, 

a horse, a chariot, a woman, or a man ” 

upanihandliagoearo — as a “bond: the four applications of mind- 
fulness ” 

^ Quoted ill Visuddhi Magga 19 and elsewhere from Samyutta 
XLVI, 7 [v. 146] ; e. g, Jataka ii. 59 and vi. 193; Milinda 368 (tr. II 
283). In the Milinda the same statement is quoted in illustration of 
the moral that one should never give up one’s presence of mind, that 
being the home in which he dwells. “And tins, 0 king, has been 
said by the Blessed One, the god over all gods: ‘And which, O 
Bhikshus, is the Bhikshu’s resort, the realm which is his own by right? 
It is this, the four modes of being mindful and thoughtful (sati- 
patpiana).'* The association of the satipatthanas with the phrase 
“gocara — salca pettika visaya” seems to be familiar at least from the 
time of the Pitakas, and is probably of long standing. 
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Oocara is interesting to ns because of its close Ksimilarity 
to khetta, thongli it savors even more concretely of tlie 
soil, meaning literally, ''cow's grazing" or "pasture." It 
is sometimes used in a purely psychological sense, practically 
synonymous with visaija, as in Samyidta v. 218 where both 
words appear. It is more familiar in the Pitakas in an. 
ethical sense as one's sphere of cofiducf, particularly in the 
phrase dodragocara-sampanna} 

Similar is its use in Dhammapada 22,“ w^here we read of 
the ariydmm gocara^ rendered "range of true-aristocrats" 
in Mrs. Ehys Davids' recent re-translation. And in verses 
92 and 93^ it appears in an interesting connection where its 
specific meaning is by no means easy to ascertain : 

"They for whom (worldly) store is not, who "under- 
stand the body's needs, the men whose range is in the voul, 
th' unmarked, in liberty, as bourn of birds in air so hard 
it is to trace wdiither those men are bound." 

This is important for our study, because in verses 179 and 
180 we find the phrase anantagocaram applied to the 
Buddha. This must be one of the earliest suggestions of his 
having a "range" — so the content of the phrase should be 
significant. To judge from what we have seen of the early 
use of gocara, the phrase must mean something like "realm 
of conduct and application. ' ' The Chinese version from the 
Vddnavarga'^ seconds this interpretation by translating: 
"T/ie field of whose activity is the void^ the uncharacteristic, 
and solitude" in verse 93, and in 179 and 180 "the Buddha, 
the field of whose activity is infinite." {Uddnavarga XXIX. 
54, Eoekhill, p. 150.) 

^ • Digha i, 63; Majjhima i. 33; Samyutta v. 187; Itivuttaha 96. 

^ Etam visesato natva appamadaihiii pandita appamade pamo- 
dauti. ari 2 /dnaw gacare rata, 22. PTS ed. of 1914. 

^ Yesam sannieayo natthi, ye parinnlLtabhojaBri, sufinato animitto 
ea vimokho yesaiii gocaro, akase va sakuutanain gati tesam dtirarmaya. 
92. Yassasava parikkhina, ahare ca auissito sufinato animitto ca vimokho 
yesaiia gocaro, akase, etc. 93. 

^ Uddnavarga XXIX, 25 translated in Eoekhill, The Uddnavarga 
from the BtiddMst Canon^ p. 146. 
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In the S.B.B. edition of the Dhammapada^ Max Mllller^s 
rendering of these passages gives a definitely psychological 
twist to gocara, translating in 179 “the Awakened, the 
Omniscient^ ^ and in 92 has perceived void and un- 

conditioned freedom/’ This interpretation, though wander- 
ing far from literalness, may have been right in so far as. 
Buddha’s i^eculiar sphere of activity is predominantly his 
knowing, as we shall see in a moment. 

ii. The Range of a Buddha’s Knowledge 

We have considered the use of these various words in 
order to try to find the earliest reachings toward any notion 
of Buddha’s having a particular scope or range, ideas which 
seemd to be closely related to the notion of his having a 
“field/’ We found that the early Buddhists had no clearly 
defined concepts of this sort, but that ideas leading up to 
such formulations seemed to be implied in the use of terma 
like gocara and visaya. The problem of the range of Bud- 
dha’s knowledge they did however begin to discuss relatively 
early; phrases referring to the omniscience of the fully- 
enlightened One are familiar in the early Dhammapada and 
Suttanipdta. 

Dhammapada 353. Sabbavidu’ hamasmi, 

Suttanipdta 176. ^^the all-knowing, the wise.” {sad- 
havidn snmedha.) 

344. “thou all-seeing.” (samantacakkhic) , 

345. “thou all-seeing as the thousand-eyed 
Sakka of the gods.” 

And in the Questions of King Milinda^ one of the principal 

^ Probably compiled, according to Rhys Davids (in the introdue* 
tion to The Questioyis of King Milinda and in the Preface to Dial, I) 
“at or about the time of the Christian era,” but perhaps going back to 
an earlier oinginal (not earlier than the latter half of the second century 
B.c. when Milinda lived). It seems to be now agreed that Milinda 
was the Greco-Bactrian king, Menander, mentioned by Strabo and 
Justin and described in a list of the Greek kings of Bactria as a King 
of the Yonakas reigning at Sagala. See Rhys David’s Introduction to 
his translation xviii (SBE XXXV.) 
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dilemmas’’ with regard to the Buddha is tlie problem of 
his imi-versal knowledge. Apparently some unortliodox sects 
were teaching that he knew everything in one thouglit (eJca- 
hsana-cittena) , The orthodox view is explained by Nagasena 
as follows: '^Yes, Buddha was omniscient. But the insight 
of knowledge was not always and continually (consciously) 
present with him. The omniscience of the Blessed One was 
dependent on reflection.” But if he did reflect he knew 
whatever he wanted to know (I p. 154-160. Text 102 ff). 
Note that behind this answer lies the protest of developing 
Hmayana orthodoxy against any tendency toward Lokol- 
taravada. 

This iiroblem of Buddha’s omniscience will prove to be 
of decided importance in the early history of the Buddha- 
ksetra. So it is particularly interesting to And the word 
hhetta given in the fourth century b.o. Dlmmmamngani^ 
as one of the received metaphors for the “spliere of vision” : 

'‘This that is sight, the spliere of sight (eakkhdyaia- 
nam), the element of vision (cakkJmdhdtu) , the faculty of 
vision (cakkhunclriyam) , this that is "a world” (loko)^ 
"a door” (dvdrd), "an ocean” (samiuldo), "lucent” 
(pandaram), "a field” "a basis” {vaitimm), 

^ Dhammasangani §597, Buddhist BsycliologicaT Ethics, p.l73ff. 

^ This is the only metaphorical use of Ichetta whieh I have been 
able to find before Bnddhaghosa. In the Sutta Nipdta verses 75-79, 
the figure of ploughing is used in an ethical sense suggesting strongly 
that the “fruit of immortality” grows out of a field, biit the word 
hhetta does not appear. (The word Ichetta does ai)pear later in this 
sutta, but in the sense of punna hhetta which certainly fails to carry 
out the figure of the ploughing set forth so ‘effectively just before. 
The point was to develop virtue by cultivating one’s own character, 
not to sow “roots of merit” by giving alms to another.) In impli- 
cation, it would mean something like cha/raoter, a meaning which 
corresponds interestingly with a similar figure in the popular Chinese 
Yin Chill Wen: “Unexpected blessings grow, as it were, in a very 
actual field whieh can be ploughed and harvested. The heart, though 
spiritual and mysterious, yet possesses a solid, tangible soil, whieh can 
be tilled and watered” (p. 31). “The Buddhists. .will never relax 
their vigilant guard over the heart, which will by degrees become pure 
and bright, free from evil thoughts and ready to do good. This 
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^etc ’’ Mrs Rliys Davids notes that ^^this and the fol- 

lowing similes will be quotations of metaphors applied 
to the senses in the Suita Pitaka.^^ 

This ps3^eliological use of khetta, considered in relation 
to the problem of the limits of Buddha^ s knowledge^ is a 
more promising approach to the history of the Buddha- 
ksetra than the search for unexpressed implications in such 
vague words as. and visaya, though they are useful in 
showing us early premonitions of the notion of his having 
any sort of a range or scope. The problem of his knowledge 
points more directly to later ideas of the Buddha-ks-etra, be- 
cause the concept of his omniscience had from the very 
first a distinct ^ ^ cosmic reference. ’ ’ He was not just vaguely 
‘^sabbavid/^ but more particularly ^'lokavid/'^ Indeed, it 
seems to have been in the realm of his knowledge that Bud- 
dha ^s relation to the world was first discussed; in other 
•words, his knowing of the rvorld w^as probably the first 
formulated of his ‘'cosmic relations. Because he was com- 
pletely enlightened {Samhuddha) he must of course have 
known the whole world, all there was of it. All that exists 
comprised the object of his knowledge, his visaya (in the 
psychological sense of the word, with what practical and 
ethical implications we shall see further on) . 

In a sense this involves the notion of limitation which 
w^e have been looking for: though the Buddha’s powers are 
limitless, still the extent of the existing world^ does set 
enlightenmont is called tlieir most happy land” (p. 35. Open, Court, 
1906, tr. Carus and Suzuki.) 

^ vatthum is given in the Pali Dictionary as ''basis or groijnd, 
deld, plot, site,'' — a word nearly synonymous with Ichetta but even more 
literally “local.” 

^ See e.g. Af. i, 178; Diglia hi, 76; B, i, 62; v. 167, 343; A, ii, 48. 

® But even the whole world could not bound him — ^he was 
emphatically '^Lolcottara” — particularly in view of his omniscience. Tn 
this sense he was “lokottara” in the very earliest Buddhist thought, 
before the fantasies of popular mythology grafted themselves upon the 
Buddha-legend and made him “lokottara” in more spectacular and 
fantastic ways. But see above p. 214, for the distinction between the 
orthodox conception of his omniscience and the Lokottaravadin's inter- 
pretation. See Senart, La LSgende du Bouddha, 
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certain bounds to the range of his empirical knowing. That 
‘ ^ range is the whole world. (Then with the multiplication 
of the world-systems, speculation would be necessary to 
formulate more precisely the meaning of his ' ^ cosmic range, ^ ’ 
perhaps inyolving real spatial limitation, but we are getting 
ahead of our story.) 

In the light of our suspicion that the visaya in the sense 
of a Buddha's field of knowledge represents perhaps the 
first definite notion of his having any sort of a cosmic field, 
it is particularly interesting to discover, in the only Hina- 
yana reference to the Buddha-field wdiich, so far as I can 
discover, has come down to us, the visaya-kJietta as one of the 
three kinds of Buddha-khettas ! The list appears in the cos- 
mological section of Buddhaghosa's Visiiddhi Magga, where 
he enumerates the three kinds the jciti-klieita, or 
field, wdiich embraces ten thousand cakravdlas or wmrlds 
and^ which shakes at the coming to rebirth of a Tatha- 
gata ; the dnd-khetia or field of authority, which embraces a 
hundred thousand kotis (sic) of worlds, where there func- 
tions {vattati) tlie power of the various kinds of Piritf ' mid 
the visaya-khetta which is infinite and immeasurable, and of 
which it is said that as far as he may desire, there whateA^er 
the Tathagata desires (to know), that he knows.'^ 

^ Budclhakketam nfima tividhain lioti: jutikkliettam, anakkliet- 
tam, yisayakhettan ea. Tattha jatiklchcttam dasasahassa cakkayfila- 
pariyantam Iioti, yaiii TathfigatasSv'i patisandhiggahaiiadisu kampati. 

AnalcJclieitam kotisatasaliassa cakkavalapariyantaip, yattha Batana- 

siittam Khandhaparittaiii, etc ti imcsaip parittfuiain rimiblifivo 

yattati, 

Visayaklchetam anaiitam aparimaunm. Yam yavata va pana akaii- 
kheyya ti yiittara, yattha yam yam Tathagato akankliati, tani tain 
jaiiati. (Vis. M. 414), 

■ See p. 218-219 for discussion of cosmology involved hero. 

^ See below, p. 244. 

^ Hardy’s version {Manual of Buddhism, 1860, p. 2) supports our 
emphasis on the meaning of visaya as field of knowledge, even field of 
perception. He sets forth the threefold classification of the “Sakwala 
Systems” : 

1. Wisayalc-BHra — the systems that appear to Buddha; 

2. Agnya-Setra — the systems (100,000 kolas in number) that 
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It seems that back of this scholastic theory of the Bud- 
dha ’s infinite visaya-khetta must lie those early speculations 
about his omniscience, about the infinite scope of his knowl- 
edge, which it was that peculiarly made him Buddha, i,e. 

‘ ^ enlightened, ’ 

Having explored the probable background of that phase 
of the Buddlia-ksetra complex involved in the idea of a 
visaya-kJietta^ we must next inquire how the Buddha’s rela- 
tion to this cosmic field was conceived. It may be well to 
know something about the nature of the world which com- 
prised the range of his knowledge, and something about the 
content of his knowing. What, in other wmrds, is imx:>lied 
receive the ordinances of Buddha; 

3. J aminalc-Setra — the systems (10,000 in number) in which a 
Buddha may be born (between the birth in which he becomes a 
elaiment for the Buddhaship, or a Bodhisattva, and the birth in 
which he attains the supremacy,) or in which the appearance of a 
Buddha is known, and to which the power of pirit, or priestly ex- 
orcism, extends. 

Tumour’s translation (in the J. As. Soe. Bengal, August 1838, p. 
691) explains the Jaiilchetta as '‘10,000 cliaMcamaldni (or regions to 
which his birthright extends) which are bounded by the Jdtikseira 
belonging to the Jati Buddha; which is subject to do homage in this 
world to the Tathagata on all occasions from the day of his being con- 
ceived in the womb of his mother.” The last phrase quoted in Pali he 
renders: “Whatever the Tathagata may vouchsafe, that he can accom- 
plish,” 

^ This is supported by the use of msaya in DaSahhumiJca as the 
sphere of Buddha’s omniscient Icnowledge, e.g. in the phrase sarvajna- 
jndnavisaya (p. 3, 1.6). Of p. 62, M. line 9; “Buddha jnanavisaya- 
kosaprapta”. See also Bodhisattvahhdmi (Ch. Vih5,ra, edited with 
Baiahhumilca) , p. 21, “Sxirpassing by the sphere of his own buddhi the 
range (of understanding in the wider sense) of all ^ravakas and prat- 
yekabuddhas.’^ The word is used also in a wider sense, e.g. p. 8, 

P, where it apparently includes the sphere of the magical as well as 
intellectual powers of a Buddha: 

A ray from Sakyamuni’s wr^id-sheath illumines all the world-systems 
and audience-assemblies, suppresses suffering, puts down Mara-exist- 
ences and manifests “the power of the varieties or forms) of n. Buddha- 
province/’ A similar use occurs JDa^. p. 16 MM, line 4, and p. 85, line 
IS. On p. 82, 0. line 3-5, visaya seems to be used just like our 'sphere' 
or 'realm’ in the simplest metaphorical sense: “passing beyond the 
realm of all worlds,. .. .passing beyond the realm of the divine....” 
Cf. Bodhisattvahhumij p. 6. line 28. 
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in calling him ‘‘lokavid^’? Bndclhagliosa gives a gloss on 
this word which succinctly sets forth its two aspects as 
probably conceived from very early times : 

He knows the characteristics of people — therefore he 
knows the world of living beings in all respects,^ and ‘‘by 
his infinite Buddha-knowledge (he) has known, under- 
stood, penetrated the infinite world-systems. Thus he has 

known the spatial world in ail I’espects Hence he 

is called lokavidit.^ Vis, M. 207 (tr. II, 238). 

The ^'spatial world” in Buddhist cosmology of Bud- 
dhaghosa’s time was vastly different from the relatively 
small affair in which the early Buddhists believed. Bud- 
dhaghosa can, therefore, give us no help in understanding 
how they conceived the world which was Buddha’s field of 
knowledge. They almost certainly had no notion of hund- 
reds of thousands of crores of world-systems, and they may 
not have believed in the existence of more than one (though 
the common and early Hindu belief in various heavenly 
worlds indicates a tendency toward ifiuralizing the cosmos). 

One ‘"world-system” included this Saha-world with Mt. 
Meru in the center, encircled by the wall of mountains called 
Caklcavdla (which later came to be the term for the whole of 
any one such world) , lighted by one sun and moon and sur- 
rounded below and above by the various hells and heavens 
presided over by various divinities.^ The whole scheme 

^ Eor an illustration of liow Buddha’s all-knowledge included the 
karma of creatures, see the charming tale in ASvaghosa’s Sutrdlamlcdra 
(Section 57, p. 283 ff. tr. by Huber) of how Sariputra turned away a 
would-be convert as hopeless, but the Compassionate One knew that 
this man had a shred of good karma through once having cried ‘'Adora- 
tion to Buddha!” when chased by a tiger. Sariputra was not omnis- 
cient, says the Sutra, and could not penetrate the nature of things, for 
the principle of karma is very subtle. Buddha alone understands it — 
“Lui, qui est romniseience personnifide, 

Lui, qui est compatissant et affectueux, 

Lui, le Bouddha, traverse les trois mondes 
Pour chercher qu’il puisse convertir.” 

~ Evam anantani cakkavalani, ananta, lokadhatuyo Bhagava 
anantena Buddhananena avedi, ahndsi, x>ativij jhi, evam assa okasaloko 
pi sabbatha vidito; evam pi sabbatha viditalokatta loTcaviclu, 
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divided into three realms of desire, form, and formlessness.^ 
Bach such universe has its own four world-guardians, its 
own Brahma,''^ Indra (or Sakka), Mara,- and all the other 
varieties of gods and spirits. 

Such was one triple-world,^^ beyond which the imagi- 
nation of the early Buddhists probably did not go, especially 
since they were supposed^ to reject, as futile, all discussions 
of the infinitj^ or non-infinity of the universe. But cosmo- 
logical discussions soon found their way into Buddhism, and 
their picture of the make-up of the total cosmos soon out- 
reached the paltry ten-thousand world-systems which seem 
to have stood for the whole universe in the time of the earlier 
Nihayas and the Jdtaka. We cannot say just when the 
larger round numbers came into use; by the time of the 
Anguttara Nikdya the Tisahassimahasahassi-lokadhatu — ^the 
^ ‘ Thrice-a-thousand, (i.e. 1000^) Mighty Thousandfold 
World-System,’’^ seems to have become standard for the 
inclusive cosmos. According to the Angutiara^ a Buddha 
can make his voice heard throughout this latter area (a 
thousand-million-lokadhatus). It is this great chilioeosm” 

^ See Przyluski, Brahma SaJiampati, T. As., Jiily-Sept. 1924, p. 
155 for an interesting presentation of the idea that in the earliest Bud- 
didst cosmology the gods were thought of as all on one celestial leveb 
not separated into respective heavenly realms. The dividing up and 
assorting of this originally '"relatively homogeneous heaven*' into 
respective domains under the sovereignty of different gods wbuld, upon 
this theory, illustrate a tendency reflected also in the assigning of 
various regions of the universe to the sovereignty of different Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, a tendency which would have important implications 
for the history of the Buddha-ksetra. But Professor Edgerton points 
out to me that the notion of different heavenly regions presided over 
by all sorts of celestial or supernatural beings, is certainly older than 
Buddhism in India. See Brhaddranyalca Upanisad 4, 3, 33 which mem 
tions a Gandharva-woiid, Brahma-world, Prajapati- world, etc. 

" Kamadhatu, rtipadhatu, arupadhatu. 

® In the same way later the Great Chiliocosm was supposed to 
have its Brahma, who was called Maha-Brahma, as he might well be I 

E.g. Blgha i. 23. ® M. La Valine Poussin's article in EBE, 

"Cosmogony and Cosmology, Buddhist" should be consulted for this 
whole subject. See especially p. 137b for the identification of this 
"gi;pat Chiliocosm" with Buddha-ksetra. 
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which is later used as the equivalent of the Buddha-ksetra in 
its purely numerical cosmological use. (However many 
world-systems were supposed to make up the cosmos, each 
one, of course, has its sun and moon, its hells and heavens, 
its four Great Kings — Guardians of the four quarters — its 
Mara and Indra and Brahma). 

We shall return later to the bearing of this “growth’' 
of the Buddhist universe upon the theory of multiple Bud- 
dhas and their Buddha-fields j for the present we are con- 
cerned with it only to make clear to ourselves as far as pos- 
sible what sort of a world and how inclusive a one the early 
Buddhists thought of Buddha as “knowing.” 

But having pictured to ourselves the primitive Buddhist 
world-view, it becomes apparent that we have not progressed 
very far toward understanding “Buddha’s field” or what 
is meant by calling the universe his “field.” As a mere 
static object of vision it has little meaning; we must know 
more about his relation to it and the way it was conceived 
^s working. 

iii The Implications of Buddha^s Knowledge 
of the Cosmos 

Probably the most remarkable fact about the Buddhist 
cosmos in its dynamic aspect, was the extent to which it w^as 
conceived as interdependent and closely knit together — 
.whether it was thought of as embracing one lokadhatu or 
countless crores of them. Every part of it was linked to 
every other part; life in any one level was interchangeable 
with life in almost any other (though here as elsewhere facilis 
descensus applied) ; even without dying the sage could pass 
from realm to realm, and the ordinary person did in fact 
run the gamut of the many spheres of existence in the course 
of his repeated rebirths. The “chain” upon which it all 
hung together was Karma, the law of moral causation, the 

^ See Anguttara i. 227-228 (Gradual Sayings 1, 207) for tke ex- 
planation of the make-np of the larger eosinie units. 
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law of retribution, impersonal and automatic and hence ab- 
solutely just in assuring to each the fruit of his deeds. This 
law binds the world, or the worlds, together. Having under- 
stood the workings of Karma and the dependence of all ex- 
istence upon this law of spiriUtal causation, one has under- 
stood the universe, however far it extends. One then knows 
the universe, and can control it.^ The implications of this 
for Buddha’s power are far-reaching. He has seen things 
as they are; he has understood the whole world as it is, or 
rather as it works, for the essential point of his Enlighten- 
ment is the understanding of Karma and the imiversal 
moral causation involved therein. And the control which 
his understanding makes possible is, as we shall see below, 
the stopping of Karma. 

It is not without significance that in every version of 
the story it is the Twelvefold Paticcasamuppada or Chain of 
Dependent Origination which the Buddha is said to have 

^ This applies not only to the Buddha Sakyammii hut to anyone 
who can achieve the requisite knowledge. And the principle of control 
hy knowledge holds good also for lesser degrees of understanding: early 
in his career the Sage is expected to acquire various sorts of “super- 
natural” powers (called significantly the “higher knowledges,” ablii- 
jnd) : — notably clairvoyance and clair-audience (which are known 
picturesquely in Pali as the “deva-eye” and “deva-hearing”). At a 
further stage the Sage is believed to be able to cause the earth to shake 
by Ms meditations — a doctrine which may make it easier for us to 
understand in their Hindu as well as in their cosmic perspective the 
phenomenal powers of a Bu.ddha. 

To us such manifestations belong in the realm of magic and crude 
supernaturalism, but on the basis of Buddhist beliefs about the world 
they are in the deepest sense consistent with natural law, for since 
spiritual or moral causation is the basis of the working of the universe, 
the Sage is simply using this power when he practises magical feats 
depending on the domination of matter by mind. 

All such knowledge is quite definitely practical; it is sought because 
it confers power — a purpose which seems to be characteristic of all 
Indian search for knowledge. To the Hindu, knowledge is most 
decidedly power; it is the most significant of human faculties — not as 
an end in itself, but as a means of control, as a means of attaining 
other practical powers. This is true of all Hindu philosophy (see The 
Upanisads : What do they Beelc, and Why? by Franklin Edgerton in 
JAOSi Yol. 49, 2, p. 97-121). 
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revolved in his mind and ‘^completely realised’’ while sitting 
under the Bodhi tree. (See particularly Jdtaha, Nicldna 
Kathd p. 102.) This metaphysical doctrine about the work- 
ing of things is absolutely and primarily important in Bud- 
dhism, It is as knower of this sequence that Buddha is 
“Knower of the World, for all that lives is subject to and 
dependent upon this law for its very existences. 

All Dharmas are Dependent upon a Cause — that is the 
root-word of Primitive Buddhism, that is its basic meta- 
physics and theory of the universe. 

The reader will remember that whatever the Patic- 
casamuppada is quoted in Buddhist scriptures, the second 
and more significant part is always its statement in reverse, 
showing how “by the cessation of the samskaras conscious- 
ness ceases” and so on up to “the cessation of birth, old age, 
death, grief, lamentation, sorrow, misery, and despair.” 

In this reverse statement of the chain of causation we 
see the practical and ethical implications of the metaphysical 
theory which w^e have just been considering. Buddha was; 

^ Cf. Vliammapada 419 where the content of the knowledge of 
the “Awakened’' (Buddha) is described as concerned particularly with 
“The destruction and return of beings everywhere” — a concrete ex- 
pression of the invariable sequence put in abstract terms as the cycle 
of rebirth of the Patieeasainuppada. This phrase in the JDliammapada 
might well be a gloss on “lokavid” which would probably be taken here 
in the sense of knowing the world of living creatures rather than of 
knowing the spatial world (see above, p. 218), But in the latter 
sense also, Buddha’s world-knowing means his knowledge of the order 
of causation, and in practice “the spatial world” meant little or nothing 
apart from living creatures. 

In astronomj^, presumably, Buddha was not interested; a cold 
planet, if there were such a thing, would- interest him even less than a 
cold abstract metaphysical statement. But we must remember that 
there were no cold planets in the Buddhist universe; Surya, the sun, 
for instance, was a living being in the chain of Karma; so also was 
Chandra, the moon. Hence it is iDerhaps meaningless to speak of 
Buddha’s knowledge of the spatial world apart from the creatures 
inhabiting it. 

Cf. Dlpammsa I 69, where an uninhabited island comes into the 
story, and into Buddha’s ken, only as a potential dwelling place for 
creatures. 
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from tlie beginning, not interested in pure metaphysics. The 
Paticcasamiippada as a cold abstract statement about reality 
would have made little difference to him. Emancipation, 
Release — these were what mattered,^ and these could be 
achieved only by stopping the workings of Karma,- (begin- 
ning as it did with ignorance and desire), and so cutting off 
the very roots of old age and all the other miseries that 
make life full of dnkhJia. 

Wherever the abstract law of causation is stated, the 
reverse statement is emphatically stated too : 

Given Tliat, This Comes to he; the rise of that makes 
this arise. 

‘^If that comes not to be, this comes not to be; The 
Stopping of That Makes This Stop.^ 

In the Vinaya^ the moral of this is pointed with x)eeuliar 
insistence : 

Whatsoever has Causally Arisen is What may he 
Stopped.^^ 

Concrete applications of this are interesting : 

‘^Neither self-made the puppet is, nor yet 


^ Mrs. Ehys Davids to the contrary notwithstanding: She has 
done admirable service in emphasising the positive and in many eases 
joyous content of the salvation which the early Buddhists found, 
but we cannot follow her all the way. How far the negative phrase- 
ology is due to “monkish editing’' is a far-reaching question; here we 
can say only that though the monks may have overemphasised the 
negative side of the doctrine that came down to them— stressing re 
— still our knowledge of contemporary Indian thought makes it seem 
likely that salvation, however positive its content, will have been 
formulated in negative terms. 

- In quite another sense than the Platonic, virtue depends upon 
knowledge; here upon the knowledge of how to stop what is at the 
root of sin and evil, for the uprooting of craving depends upon an 
mderstanding of the chain of causation more than upon moral effort 
to stop wanting things. Both processes enter in, but it is interesting 
to note the predominantly intellectual rather than ethical method of 
achieving salvation. 

^ K, B, II, 23, 45, 46, etc. Fur, Vial, II. 17. 

^ Vinaya Tents i. 146. 
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By Other wrought is this ill-plighted thing. 

By reason of a canse it came to he;^ 

By rupture of a cause it dies aivay/^ 

'‘So the five aggregates, the elements, 

And the six spheres of sense, even all these, 

By reasooi of a cause they came to he/- 
By rupture of a cause they die away/^ 

And again : 

“Lo! when appear true doctrines to the saint 
Zealous and thoughtful, all his doubts dissolve ; 

He knows that all Becoming is through Cause, 

Lo 1 when appear true doctrines to the saint 
Zealous and thoughtful, all his doubts dissolve j 
He knows the demolition of all cause/ ^ 

Particularly arresting is the cosmic application of the 
Four Truths / 

"The world (loko) hath been throughly understood 
by the Tathagata. Prom the world the Tatliagata is 
wholly detached. 

The origin of the world hath been thoroughly under- 
stood by the Tathagata, and it hath been cast aside by him. 

The Cessation of the world hath been thoroughly 
understood by the Tathagata, and it hath been realised 
{sacchikaroti) by him; 

The Way leading to the Cessation of the world hath 
been thoroughly understood by the Tathagata, and hath 
been attained by him.’’ 

We see that understanding of the chain of causation 
constitutes the heart of Buddha’s knowdedge, both of the 
woidd and of men ; this constitutes his Dharma, his Truth : 
understanding in particular of how to stop the wheel of 
rebirth. This is implicit in the earliest Buddhist doctrine, 
but is hardly ever stated outright. In only one scripture, 

^ Hetum patieca samblmtam lietiibliangil nirujjliati. Samyutta i. 
134, J 9. 5. 

" K, S, I. p. 169. 

® Itivuttalca 5 112, tr. p. 131. Tr. by J. H. Moore in Columbia 
Indo-Iranian Sei’ies Vol. V. (1908), 
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so far as I know, is the Karma-causation basis of Buddha’s 
knowledge and Dharma, together with its practical implica- 
tions, set forth explicitly ^ and in a cosmic setting — in what 
might be called astronomical perspective. This one scrip- 
ture is the Karund-Pimclarlka^ which we know only from 
the Tibetan, translated by Peer in the Annales du Musee 
Giiimet (t V. p. 160 If.). The most significant portion of 
the text is a dialogue between Buddha and Mahabrahma 
(the Hindu Creator, ]personified form* of the First-Cause) 
concerning the creator of the world. Mahabrahma had been 
under the illusion (common to his orthodox Hindu worship- 
pers : the humour in this dialogue is delightful) that he had 
created the world, but Buddha x>roceeds to ask him a long 
and very inclusive series of embarras>sing questions. The 
course of this inquisition thoroughly roots up the uncri- 
ticised assumptions” of Mahabrahma; it also contains some 
vei-y interesting remarks about the relation of Buddha’s 
Dharma (which is tlae Truth he realised and hence practical- 
ly the same thing as the knowledge” which they have been 
discussing) to the workings of Karma — particularly, of 
course, in sui^pressing them. The wdiole discussion is parti- 
cularly relevant to our larger subject as illuminating what 
is meant by calling the whole cosmos Buddha’s domain.” 
It is all so pertinent that we shall quote from it at some 
length.^ 

/Mn the great thousand of three thousand world- 
systems- (hereafter Great Chilioeosm) Brahma and the 
great Brahma triumphant and invincible, who exercised 
over a thousand beings a sovereign power, said to them- 
selves : 

Mt is by us that these beings have been made, by 
us that they have been made to appear; it is by us that 
the world has been created, by us. . . .made to appear.’ ” 
^'When the Brahmas and Mahabrahma and the Loka- 
palas and Mahegvaras observed that their respective 

^ Annales du Musee Guinietj t. V. p. 160 f6. 

® Bor the make-ap of this cosmic unit, see note on p. 219‘. 
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realms were plunged in darkness by the power of Buddha 
(because he was about to go into Nirvana) they were griev- 
ed. Then Mahabrahnia asked himself what this meant ; he 
looked over the great chiliocosm and said to himself : 

“ 'Who is the creator, the Lord, the all-powerful 
master of this great chiliocosm? The Tathagata, Arhat, 
Buddha, perfectly accomplished (in knowledge) has arriv- 
ed today at Nirvana ; for what reason do these incompre- 
hensible transformations, such prodigies, take place? It 
is surely the mark^of his Nirvana; it is his power which 
has produced all these manifestations.’ So Mahabrahm^ 
with his escort of numerous Brahmas, afflicted in his heart, 
hurried to where Buddha was, reverenced the Buddha, 
and asked for instruction as to how he should conduct 
himself and what he should learn. Buddha replied : 

" 'Brahma, at this moment you triumph over all 

you know all, you rule over a thousand beings — [or 
worlds] : welll if I were to say that it is by me that living 
beings have been made to appear, by me that the world 
was created would this proposition be true?’ 

"Brahma repiled: "It is true, Bhagavat; it is true, 
Sugata.’ 

"Buddha said; 'Brahma, and you — ^by whom were 
you created?’ 

And the great Brahma replied absolutely nothing, not 
a sole word, and Bhagavata added : 'At the time of the fire 
carised by the end of the Kalpa, when the great chiliocosm 
was consumed, entirely consumed, consumed to being ut- 
terely, totally and completely, when all we reduced to 

being nothing more than a cinder, at that time was 

that phenomenon your work, Brahma, and these trans- 
formations, were they your work?’ 

"Brahma replied: 'No, Bhagavat.’ 

"Bhagavat asked: 'Well! this earth which seiwes as a 
support for the mass of waters, while the waters support 
the wind, the wind supports the heaven, and while at the 
top at a height of 68,000 yojanas it all stays up without 
falling 1— what do you think of all that? Is it you who 
have created that ?’ 

"Brahma replied, 'No, Blessed One.’ 

'^Bhagavat returned: 'Brahma, and the incomparable 
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realms of tlie sun and of tlie moon, in wliieli the gods 
dwell in majesty; these majestic and incomparable realms 
of the gods, wdiat do you think of their ai^parition, when 
all w^as in the void? Brahma, *was it by you that these 
things were created and made to appear, by you that they 
were endowed with their properties and their virtues ? ’ 

'^Brahma replied: ‘No, blessed one/ 

“Bhagavat returned: ‘And the spring, the summer, 
the autumn, the winter, the end of winter, the spring, 
these seasons, what do you think of them? [ — etc.] . . v . 
water, mirrors, reflections, moon, sun, stars, Qravakas, 
etc., earth, mountains, rivers, an Indra, a Brahma, the 
Lokapalas, men and beings not human, voices and sounds, 
and theii* echoes, perceptions and feelings in dreams, the 

fears and miseiues of beings [etc.] . . . .And the good 

and bad sides of lif e .... diseases of various sorts.... 
hunger, and deserts and mirage and the middle Kalpa .... 
and the various griefs resulting from separation from 
loved ones .... is it you by whom these were created ? ^ 

“ ‘Brahma, are there not also various kinds of moral 
and immoral acts on the part of living beings, their lia- 
bility to suffering, hell, animal birth, the Yama-world, the 
chain of divine and human manifestations which proceed 
from a cause. . . .bad actions. . . .desires. . . .and this law 
of the world, wdiose working is so disgraceful in all the 
world-systems and which consists in birth, old age, dis- 
content, unhappiness, the law in virtue of which all 
changes, all passes, .... the law by virtue of wdiich friend- 
ship and all joys are changed into their opposites 

these things again, Brahma, is it you who have caused 
them all to appear?^ 

“ ‘And ignorance, laziness. . . .whose presence causes 
people to surrender themselves to passion, to attachment, 
to hate, to folly, and which causes the accumulation of 
the fruits of one's deeds to iDile up — and the five phases 
by which one passes (from this life to another) — ^birth, 
death, departure, appearance, perishing. . . .and the circle 
of the future which ever grows and wdiere revolves the 
world with Brahma and the gods, creatures and ascetics, 
like a conjused web, like a muddled ball of thread, this 
circle in perpetual movement, by which one passes from 
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this world to the other, and from the other world to this ; 
the ignorance produced by this circular notion, these 
things, ydiat do you think of them? Was it you who 
created them?" 

'No, Blessed One." 

" 'Very w’^ell, why did you have this thouglit: "it is 
by me that the world has been created""? 

" 'Blessed One, I had no sense : I have always kept the 
notions that I have arrived at and have not rejected them 
— so I am in error. In fine, Blessed One, since I have 
never heard in a consecutive fashion the discipline of the 
Dharma preached by the Tathagata, I said to myself that 
it was by me that these beings had been created. , . .And 
now I ask the blessed Tathagata concerning the true and 
precise meaning of these matters." 

" 'It is by Karma that the world has been created. . . . 
made to appear ; by Karma that beings have been created ; 
it is from Karma, arising from Karma as a cause that the 
distinctions (of being) come to be. 

" 'Arid why so? From ignorance arise the samskaras, 
from the samskaras consciousness, etc. Thus is produced 
this great mass of suffering .... This being kSo, Brahma, if 
one suppresses ignorance, one suppresses all the rest — ^this 
great mass of suffering .... and the intermediates. Brahma, 
when Karma and Dharma are mixed with each other, be- 
ings are manifested and produced; when Karma and the 
Law are not mixed^ heings are not prodncedj then nothing 
is produced, then there is no longer one who acts or one 

who provokes action Brahma, it is th%is that the Karma 

of this world disappears, that natural corruption disap- 
pears, that sorrow disappears (to give place to) the paci- 
fication of sorrow^, (to deliverance, to absolute repose, to 
Nirvana. Yes, Brahma, everything which is Karma is 
thus used up (epuise) ; everything which is moral corrup- 
tion is taken away, all that is suffering is appeared, all 
that is sickness is stopped; it is then complete Nirvana. 
And all this exists hy the power of the Buddhas; it is by 
the properties and virtues conferred by the Buddhas that 
the Law^ itself, this Law has appeared. 

" 'Why so? You will say. Brahma, when the blessed 
do not appear, such a teaching of the Law does not appear. 
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Wlien the blessed Buddhas appear in the world, then, in 
order to give calm, the categories of the Law are comple- 
tely taught, so profound, which scintillate in their depth, 
difficult to understand and to remember. So, in hearing 
it, beings subject to the law of birth, old age, etc., attain 
to complete freedom from birth, etc. 

'Yes, Brahma, it is thus; accordingly all component 
things'*- (or the samskaras) are like an image, none is 
eternal, they are fluctuating and changing. . . .they perish 
and undergo the law of change. That, Brahnia, is what 
the Buddhas teach, . . .such are the properties and virtues 
(communicated by) the Buddhas. Even when the blessed 
Buddhas have entered into complete Nirvana^ and when 
their law is in the decline, it is still thus: all the com- 
ponents are like a reflected image; such is the principle; 
it is in this that their property and their virtue consist 
... .It is lyecmcse the Tathdgatas know that all the sam- 
skaras are like a dream .... are without duration and 
subject to the law of change, it is for that reason that the 
Tathdgatas teach that every component thing is nothing 
but a dream, etc. 

'When one has been instructed on this point. . . . 
when one has unravelled the characteristic signs, by these 
evident and obvious signs of causes and consequences one 
grasps the principle that the samskaras are without dura- 
tion and like a dream, etc. 

" 'Thus wise and learned men, recognising that things 
do not endure, become sad, and as a result of considering 
causes and consequences will leave their home and wander 
as religious mendicants .... and will obtain Bodhi. Having 
seen in the water the disc of the moon . . , . , whether the 
Tathagata has taught them or wdiether some other teacher 
than the Tathagata, having realised by their own intelli- 
gence that the sainskaras are like a dream, etc they 

will leave home and .... will obtain the fruit of Qrota- 
apatti. . .Sakrdagami. . .Bodhisattva. . .the Greater Vehi- 
cle 

^ On the SaimTcrta dharmas — see p. 231. 

^ Of. Samyuita ii. 24. K, 8, II. p. 21; '‘Whether there he an 

arising of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such arising, this nature 
of things just (eva^) stands, this causal status, this causal orderliness^ 
this relatedness of this to that.” 
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'' 'Brahma, is it thus that one must understand what 
are the properties and virtues of the Buddhas: Brahma, 
that ly which creatures are wise, that hy which one comes 

to say that the samskrtas are like a dream, etc so 

that having seen these signs one comes to he plunged in 
the greatest misery, that is the domain of the Buddhas^ 
that is the property and the virtue of the Buddha. Born 
from a previous Karma and former actions, beings, by 
virtue of a pre-existing cause, must come to complete 
maturity; it is that which the law proclaims. When one 
has heard this word, one states that the samskrtas are like 

a dream, etc ; then one does homage to the Tathagata, 

one arrives at the perfect law. The beings wdio have learn- 
ed in the society of the blessed Buddhas to practise purity, 
or who in leaving home have come to grasp completely the 
bases of the teaching, they also, by this ‘ eneliainmenV of 
cairns and effects, say to themselves: the samskrtas are 
suffering, they perish .... etc. Coming to reason in this 
fashion, believing lecaiise of this series of causes and 
effects, leaving home, etc., even although no blessed Bud- 
dhas had appeared in the world, nevertheless, thanks to 
the power and ])roperties and virtues (communicated by) 
the Buddha, thanks to the roots of merit ])roduced toward 
the Buddha, will come to obtain Bodhi. Brahma, it is by 
such deductions and thus that one must know that the 
domain of Buddha exists. Brahma, this great cliiliocosm, 
Belonging to the Buddha, is the domain of Buddhaf 

Having entrusted it to Brahma he tells him to follow 
the road of virtue and to have an understanding with 
Maitreya as he has had with him — ^Maitreya the compas- 
sionate who is to rule over the great cliiliocosm by the Law 
as the present Buddha has done, " 'Do you then, see to 
it that nothing shall be interrupted — neither these Ways 
of merit ["chemins’’ in the French translation] nor the 
Law of Buddha, the Dliarma, the Order. And why ? As 
long as the rule of virtue shall be perpetuated thus with- 
out interruption, the rule of Indra, Brahma, the Loka- 

palas, etc will not be interrupted. Consequently, 

Brahma, this great thousand of three-thousand world- 
systems, the field of Buddha, Yes, of Buddha, I entrust 
it to you, Brahma’.” 
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So the world is Buddha's domain and belongs to the 
Buddlia — but in precisely what sense ? If it is only exUnc- 
iion of the ordinary world which his Law ‘‘produces" what 
is left to be his domain ? What the Buddhas teach is, clearly, 
cessation of the cycle created by Karma, extinction of the 
pernicious “determinations" made to appear by Karma; but 
the logical result of this cessation would be a complete 
denuding of the world: is it this bare (and to us barren, 
though sorrowless) universe which is the Buddha's domain? 
Three questions should help to clarify our perplexity: 

What is the content, if any, of what remains when 
Karma has been used up ? 

What is the relation of this residue to the elements of 
existence in the ordinary world ? 

And, finally, what are the full implications of Dharma 
as here used? 

First, as to what remains over when Karma has been 
“used up." This question must be considered concomitantly 
■with the second one, for obviously if there are any factors 
in the world not dependent upon Karma, it is they which 
will suiwive when Karma has been utterly extinguished. For 
a formal answer to this question we must turn to technical 
Buddhist metaphysics. In the standard list of seventy-five 
dharmas in the Abhiclharma Kosa^ seventy-two are samskrta 
— “composed" — put together (hence liable to change and 
dissolution) ; three are asamshrta — non-component, not sub- 
ject to change and hence eternal. These three are akdsa and 
the two kinds of nirodha. 

This classification does little more than give us the 
formal background for our problem, leaving untouched the 
eternal question of the loositive or negative character of 
Nirvana, an issue which we have touched upon in our first 
question. We may be able to shed some light upon it if 
■we approach it from the angle of our second query, asking 
what exists (besides the Karmic chain) in the ordinary state 
of things. Now our text states that salvation consists in 
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the separation of Dharma and Karma, i.e. Dliarma must 
have 1)6671 there all the time! and Dharma will remain when 
Karyna has been extinguished. Then Dharma must be syiiony-. 
mous with the apparently negative concepts : Nirvana, paci- 
fication, extinction, etc. But Dharma has a decidedly posi- 
tive content. Dharma is the one thing that is real, in fact, 
for the saihskrtas (as we are reminded almost ad nauseam!) 
are like dreams and reflected images and echoes. Observe, 
ho'vvever, that it is not said that the saihskrtas are entirely 
unreal, but only that they are as echoes, images, dreams — 
figures which, imply the existence of some Reality to be 
dreamed and echoed and reflected. This sounds extraordi- 
narily like the familiar language of Hindu thought, accord- 
ing to which the shifting wheel of birth and death, due to 
the workings of Karma, is but the illusory reflection of the 
one Imperisliable Reality which is Brahman. 

It is extremely interesting to find these common Hindu 
ideas implied in this Buddhist text, particularly for their 
significance in the development of the Mahayana. It has 
long been recognised that the Mahayana represents in large 
measure the re-absorption of Hindu ideas into Buddhism, 
but texts like this, illustrating intermediary stages in the 
pimcess, are not often discovered. Particularly significant 
are the ideas about the Dharma implied in the Karuom- 
Pundanka, for the notion of Dharma as the Reality underly- 
ing shifting phenomena and surviving their dissolution con- 
tains all the elements of the Dharmakaya doctrine^ though 
this doctrine seems not to have been formulated at the time 
of the Karund-Pundarlka. 

Most significant for future doctrine is the further state- 
ment that this cosmic Dharma exists hy the power of the 
Buddhas: It is hy the properties and virtues conferred hy 
the Buddhas that this Law itself, this Law has appeared.’^ 

^ For further discussion of this doctrine see Chapter IV and 
Appendices. Note how the phrase “of the Buddhas” suggests a reach- 
ing toward the notion of a Buddha-principle in the universe. 
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The Buddhas are the ultimate basis of what is Eeal in the 
universe. This is the profound meaning which is implied 
in the Kcmindpundarlka in calling this great thousand of 
three thousand world-systems the domain of Buddha, the 
field of Buddha, 

This belief involves assumptions about the relation of 
Buddha to the universe which go far deeper into metaphysics 
than the HTnayana belief in the world as object of his knowl- 
edge. There he was set over against the world as its 
knower; here ^^the Buddhas’’ are part of the fundamental 
Reality of the world itself, or rather the world is part of 
their Reality, The world belongs to them. 

Our third cpiestion on the full implications of Dliarma 
has been partially elucidated in the discussion of the other 
two. It remains to remind ourselves of its more limited use 
as the Teaching of the Buddhas, — the Truth about the 
universe wdiich they realised. Even in this sense Dharma 
is ultimately identified with cosinie law, as suggested in the 
following picturesque statement of the dependability of 
Buddha’s ''word,” comparing it with the most regular and 
dependable sequences in the realm of "natural causation” d 

120. "As a clod cast into the air doth surely fall to the 

ground, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

121. "As the death of all mortals is sure and constant, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 

everlasting. 

^ Cf. Bhaisajyaguruvaiduryapra'bhardja SUtra^/Siks. 174. tr. 170) 
■where the Word, of the Buddhas is said to he even more dependable 
than nature: 

'‘Yonder suii and moon, so mighty and strong, might 
fall to earth; 

Sumeru king of mountains might move from his place. 

But the -word of the Buddhas could not fail.’' 

The teachings of the Buddha seem to be synonymous in this passage 
with the profound Buddha-gocara: 
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. 122. the rising of the sun is certain when night has 

faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

123. ^‘As the roaring of a lion who has left his den is 

certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

124, ''As the delivery of women with child is certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 

everlasting. ’ 

The idea of Dharma as the way to emancipation, we 
have seen in studying the practical implications of Buddha’s 
knowledge, how understanding of the causal chain is neces- 
sary for release. The tinderstayicUng is, of course, Dharma, 
As we read in the Kanmd-Pundanka : 

‘^Tliat ly which creatures are wise, that hy which 
they realise that all saihskrta are like nothing but a 
dream,” etc. — ^Hhat is the domain of the Buddhas/^ 

It is interesting to find this idea in a relatively early 
Hinaytoa work — the Samyutta — ^where the conception of the 
reality of the world being based or found upon the Buddha 
is expressed in a iiositive but quite abstract form: 

"For us, Lord, things have the Exalted One as their 
roots, their guide, their resort {KS II. 133) 

This conception is clearly not confined to the Mahayana. 
Its roots go back much earlier, as we have just seen; but 
in the Mahayana this conviction was given concrete form 
in the series, of Bnddhas and Bodhisattvas who represented 
— to use the term made popular by Professor Whitehead — 
a "concrescence” in personal form of the eternal Buddha- 

^ Jdtaka tr. p. 18. This and other passages quoted from the 
Nidana-lcathd are from Bhys Davids’ translation in Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Vol. I. 

Bhagavammulakd no bhante dhammd bhagavannettika bliaga- 
vampatisaranri. (S, ii. 198, xvi, 3, 5.) 
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principle which is the basic reality of the iiiuver>se and 
which is ever active in the world bringing creatures to en- 
liglitemnent. 

B. As Sphere op His Benevolent Influence 
This magnificent Buddhist faith in the essential Bud- 
dha-ness of things'' — this confidence that the fundamental 
reality or nature of things" is working toward universal 
enlightenment,^ must have given great dignity and courage 
to man's struggle for full realisation of the truth. In the 
light of this belief we can better sense how the occasional 
concrescence" of this universal Buddha-principle is in the 
fullest sense a cosmic event: cosmic in its cause, since it 
arises from the cosmic Enlightenment-nature; cosmic in its 
result, in that it forwards by concrete teaching and preach- 
ing the enlightening of creatures. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to us to realise how literally the ajipearance of a Buddha 
is thought of as a cosmic event; how it is classed, for in- 
stance, with the destruction of world-systems in the Great 
Proclamations," as told in the Avidure Nidana of the 
Nicldna Kathd of the Jdtakar 

was when the Bodisat was thus dwelling in the 
city of Delight, that the so-called 'Buddha proclamation' 
took place. For three such 'Proclamations' (Haldhalan) 
take place on earth. These are the three : When they re- 
alise that at the end of a hundred thousand years a new 
dispensation will begin, the angels called Lokabyiiha, with 
their hair fiying and dishevelled, with weeping faces, 
wiping away their tears with their hands, clad in red 
garments, and with their clothes all in disorder, wander 
among men, and make proclamation, saying, 

" 'Friends, one hundred thousand years from now 
there will be a' new dispensation ; this system of worlds 
will be destroyed; even the mighty ocean will dry up; 
this great earth, with Sineru [sic.] the monarch of moun- 

^ Though the enlightenment does involve first a negative cessation 
of the natural world. 

Ehys Davids tr. p. 58-59. Jdtalm I, p. 47-48 in Fausboll’s 

edition. 
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tains, will be burned up and destroyed; and the wdiole 
. world up to the realms of the immaterial angels, wull pass 
a-vvay. Therefore, 0 friends, do mercy, live in kindness, 
and sympathy, and peace, cherish your motherrs, ,su])port 
your fathers, lionoiir the elders in your tribes.'^ This is 
called the proclamation of a new Age {Kaiypahaldhalan,) 
Again -when they realise that at the end of a thou- 
sand years an omniscient Buddha will appear on earth, 
the angel-guardians of the wwld (lolcapdladevatd) go 
from place to place and make proclamation, saying, 
'Friends, at the end of a thousand years from this time 
a Buddha will appear on earth.’ This is called the pro- 
clamation of a Buddha (Buddha-halahalan),”- 

It is particularly because of the tremendous significance 
for the cosmos in terms of the enlightenment to result from 
it, that the coming to birth of a Buddha is w^elcomed "with 
such manifestations of joy on the part of all creatures. So 
the Suddlia angels are declared in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 
to have rejoiced at the birth of Buddha "with no selfish or 
partial joy, but for the sake of religion, — because creation 
was now to obtain perfect release.” (P. 297 of Beal’s tr.)^ 

Not only creatures but the very earth itself participates 
in the cosmic joy. As we read in the JdtaJra {Niddnakathd, 
— tr. p. 64) : 

"Now at the moment when the future Buddha made 
himself incarnate in his mother’s womb, the constituent 
elements of the ten thousand world-systems quaked, and 
trembled, and were shaken violently. ’ ’ 

If w^e had not been warned beforehand, we might have 
expected that only one cakkavala, that in -which the Buddha 
actually appeared, ^vould shake at his arrival, but w^e re- 

^ Note tlie simple pre-Buddhist tril)al morality inculcated here I 
The Buddlia-halilhalan would seem to have l^eeii tacked on to an old 
doctrine. 

^ The third kind of proclamation is the calcic amttilialdhalan or 
proclamation of a universal-emperor. 

^ In The WorlcVs Great Classics, ed. Dwight, Stoddard, Marsh, 
•etc. Volume entitled Sacred Boolcs of the East. 
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member that according to Bnddbagliosa even tlie birtlifield, 
the Jati-ldietta, which shakes at the coming to rebirth of a 
Buddha, embraces ten thousand -world-systems. But it will 
be noticed that ''the ten thousand world-systems’’ seems to 
mean something rather different in Buddhaghosa from what 
it means in the Jdtaka. In the Vmtddhi Magga it is 
obviously a relatively small group — a sort of aggregate 
unit — ill a cosmos consisting of infinite ivorld-sy stems. In 
the Jdtaka it is quite otherwise. There the phrase the "ten 
thousand wwld-systems ” seems quite clearly to cover the 
whole cosmos. I have not found anywhere in the Jdtaka 
any mention ^f more than ten thousand lokadhatus or cak- 
kavalas as making up the cosmos, and the use of the phrase 
in the quoted passage from the Niddna Kathd and through- 
out the J dtaka makes it seem evident to me that this was a 
round number signifying the whole of the universe. It 
follows then that the compiler or authors of the Jdtaka 
thought of the whole universe as shaking at the appearance 
of a Buddha. Their cosmos included 10,000 w^orld-systems, 
— and all 10,000 shook; the whole cosmic scheme naturally 
joined in the general rejoicing! Why then does Buddha- 
ghosa, whose cosmos includes crores of -world-systems, limit 
the earthquaking to 10,000 worlds — a mere infinitesimal sec- 
tion of the grand cosmos which had by his time come to be 
standard even in Hinayana orthodoxy? 

The conjecture seems to me unavoidable that from the 
time when "the ten thousand world systems” meant the 
total universe, some standard phrases about the shaking of 
the ten thousand cakbavalas at the birth of Buddha^ had 

^ Standardization of '"jati-klietta” as equivalent to 10,000 world- 
systems (or 10 eliiliocosms) in a purely numerical sense is shown in 
Paramattliadipani (Petavattlin Commentary, by Dliammai:)ala) III, 
138: “The divinities from 10 lokadhatus having assembled, “ it is said, 
“from jatikhettas so called, (that is) from 10,000 cakkavaias (literally 
from 10 “thoiisand'cakkavajas’^ or eliiliocosms), the gods of the realms 
of desire and the Brahma-divinities,” etc. Dasasu lokadh3-tusu sanni- 
patitvUna devata ti jatikhettasahnitesu dasasu Cakkavalasahassesu kam^- 
vacaradevata brahmadevataea .... 
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been imprinting themselves upon the tenacious memories of 
Buddhist monks, who did not always ponder deeply the 
meaning of the rigamaroles which they passed on into oral 
tradition (than which no form of orthodoxy is more com 
servative). Thus in later days when the Buddhist cosmos 
had expanded, there will still have survived the hoary phrase 
about ten thousand cakkavalas shaking at Buddha’s birth! 
It was never the way of Buddhism to reject old and ap- 
parently inconsistent tranditions — it kept tliem all, giving 
them if necessary new meanings. So Buddhaghosa, having 
probably heard in his youth this old tradition that ten thou- 
sand world-systems comprise the area — or ‘Afield” — which 
shakes at Buddha’s birth, not realising how the contents of 
the universe had ''grown” since the time when that old tra- 
dition first took root, will have fitted the phrase as he knew 
it into his scheme, with the result that we have seen above. 

The shaking of these ten thousand worlds was only 
the beginning of the mighty cosmic eclat which heralded the 
Buddha’s incarnation d 

"The Thirty-two Good Omens also w^ere made mani- 
fest. In the ten thousand world-systems an immeasurable 
light appeared. The blind received their sight (as if from 
very longing to behold this his glory). The deaf heard 
the noise. The dumb spake one with another. The crook- 
ed became straight. The lame walked. All prisoners 
were freed from their bonds and chains. In each hell the 
fire was extinguished. The hungry ghosts received food 
and drink. The wild animals ceased to be afraid. The 
illness of all who were sick was allayed. All men began 
to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and elephants trumpet- 
ed gently. All musical instruments gave forth each its 
note, though none played upon them. Bracelets and other 
ornaments Jingled of themselves. All the heavens became 
clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly for all. Eaiii 
fell out of due season. Water, welling up from the very 
earth, overflowed. The birds forsook their flight on high. 

^ Cf. the expectations of a reign of kindliness and cosmic bloom 
at the birth of a divine child, expressed in Vergil’s Messianic (IVth) 
Eclogue and in D enter o-Isaiah. 
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The rivers stayed their waters’ flow. The waters of the 
mighty ocean became fresh. Everywhere the earth was 
covered with lotuses of every colour. All flowers blossom- 
ed on land and in water.... The ten-thousand woidd- 
systems revolved, and rushed as close together as a bunch 
of gathered flowers ; and became as it were a woven •wreath 
of worlds, as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of 
garlands, or as a sacred altar decked with flowers.” 
{Jdtaka, Niddoiakathd tr. p. 64.) 

Now this cosmic eclat cannot, obviously, be thought of 
as entirely a conscious reaction to the appearance of a Bud- 
dha : it is rather the almost automatic reaction of all things 
to his beneficent influence. Not only is he the one who is to 
realise the way to emancipation; not only will he proclaim 
that way '^for the welfare of gods and men,” but he 
irradiates such a beneficent influence that within its range 
evil ceases noiOj and creatures become benevolent. It is by 
virtue of Buddha’s Dharma that men learn how, consciously, 
to overcome hate and delusion and death, and it is only a 
slight extension of this belief, in mythological garb, to say 
that at his mere coming to birth these miseries are tem- 
porarily, as it were in anticipation, suppressed. Even at 
the prophesy of his future attainment of Buddhahood 
similar miracles take place — foretastes for a day of what 
can be accomplished for ever with the knowledge of his Law; 

^‘All flowers blossom on land and sea, 

This day they all have bloomed, verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

' ' In hell the fires of ten thousand Avorlds die out, 

This day these fires are quenched, verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

‘^Then diseases are dispelled and hunger ceases, 

This day these things are seen, verily thou shalt be Bud- 
dha. 

‘'Then Desire wastes away, Hate and Polly loerisli, 
This day all these are dispelled, verily thou shalt be Bud- 
dha. 
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^'Tlien walls, and doors, and rocks are no impediment, 
This day they haye melted into air, verily thou shait be 
Buddha. 

‘‘At that moment death and birth do not take place, 
This day these things are seen, verily thou shait be Bud- 
dha.’^ {NiddnakafJid §91-116, Jdtaha, tr. p. 16-17). 

It is Buddha’s Dliarma which makes a Uto})ia pos- 
sible at all, and so even the anticipation of his Enlighten- 
ment causes the world to appear as a UtO])ia for a short 
space of time; and his first physical appearance on earth in 
his mother’s womb starts the beneficent influences working. 
These fanciful descriptions of cosmic eclat ex])ress in mytho- 
logical form what the coming of Buddha means to the world; 
but the mythological form was iirobably not consciously 
elaborated by adoring Buddhists. It represents, rather, a 
quite literal belief in the possibility of what we should call 
magical inversions of the natural order of things, but which 
to the Buddhists seem quite rational and explicable within 
the total scheme of things because the appearance of a Bud- 
dha is a sort of irruption of the spiritual power which is in- 
calculably superior to matter and the ordinary modifications 
of matter. It is then in the deepest sense “natural” that 
wonders should occur in the physical world at the ap- 
pearance of a Being who is absolutely without equal among 
gods or men. He incarnates the true Reality of the world ; 
is it then strange that the wmrld should alter its ordinary 
course when he appears in it? There is in all common 
humanity a tendency to build up myth around the birth of 
its gods and to express the greatness of the occasion by a 
cosmic eclat and inversion of normal order: the Buddhists 
simply have a better metaphysical basis for this sort of myth 
than have other religions which have done just the same 
thing. The reader may remember the story (charmingly 
retold by Selma Lagerlof in her “Christ Legends”) of how 
wild animals and even spears and arrows refused to do 
any injury on the night of Christ’s birth. This tale illus- 
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trates almost exactly tlie same half-magical notion of the 
beneTolent influence of the Great Being — thought of often 
literally as a sort of physical emanation. 

This ''range of benevolent influence expressed in the 
jati- and also, as we shall see, in the ana-khetta, is quite 
different from the range of the Buddha's knowledge which 
we considered first (and which was probably the first kind 
of "field" he was thought of as having). The visaya-khetta 
represents an abstract and intellectual relationship to the 
world, common to all the Buddhas and including all the 
known universe with its one or ten or infinite world-systems. 
The "range of beneficent influence" on the contrary repre- 
sents a concrete, almost physical (really spiritual, due to 
beneficent moral or spiritual causation, but thought of as a 
physical) relationship of a particular Buddha to a limited 
range of world-systems. The personal presence of a Buddha 
(somewhere within ten thousand world-system!) is indis- 
pensable to this kind of influence, whereas, as stated in the 
Karund-Funclarika,^ "even when the blessed Buddhas are 
entered into complete Nirvana and their Law is in the de- 
cline, it is still thus in this matter: all component things 
are like a reflected image ; such is the principle ; it is in this 
that their proiDerty and their virtue consist" — that is, the 
whole universe is still in an intellectual and metaphysical 
sense the domain of the Buddhas in that it is truly re- 
presented by their Dharma which alone leads to the cessa- 
tion of ill and to the attainment of Nirvana. Quite other- 
wise with the sphere of a Buddha's beneficent influence: 
when he disappears it is overcome by grief 

"Dans le temps on le Tathagata vint de se coucher 
. . . . , en ce temps-1^ dans le grand millier de trois mille 
regions du monds les arbres, les herbes, les branches des 
arbres, les bois, les forets, tout autant qu'il y en a, se 
tournant du cote ou s'accomplisse le Nirvana du Tatha- 

^ See above, page 229. Based on Aiiguttara i, 286, § 134.(Grad'ifaZ 
Sayings, I, 264-265.) 

^ Karuna-Tundanlca, tr. T^er, Miis6e Guimet Aiinales t. Y. p. 160. 
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gata, s’inelmerent profounclement avec empressement et 
respect, et se toiirnerent vers lui en se peiieliant. 

“Dans le grand millier de trois mille regions du 
monde, les fieuves, les cours d’ean, les eiternes, les lacs, 
les etangs, les sources, les reservoirs, les lotus rouges qui 
suivent le courant, tout aiitant qu’il y en a, benis (Tib. 
“byin” corresponding to Skt. adliistliana) et doues par 
la puissance du Bouddha, cesserent de eouler....la 
lumiere du soleil et de la lune, des etoiles, des pierres 
pr^cieuses, du feu, les vers luisant, toutes les choses qui 
ont I’Mat, tout cela par la puissance du Bouddha cessa 
d’etre visible et de briller; tout perdit se clarte, sa magni- 
ficence et sa splendeur.” 

This is but a mythological clothing of the Buddhist 
feeling that all the splendor of the world has vani.shed with 
the death of the Tathagata. . . .In Asvaghosa’s lincldhacarita 
the same feeling is beautifully expressed in its philosophical 
and cosmic perspective but quite -without entering any realm 
of supernatural or magic : 

“This world was everywhere asleep, when Buddha 
setting forth his law caused it to awake ; but now he has 
entered on the mighty calm, and all is finished in an 
Emending sleep. For man’s sake he had raised the stand- 
ard of his law, and no'(v, in a moment, it has fallen ; the 
sun of Tathagata ’s -wisdom spreading abroad the lustre of 
its ‘great awakening,’ increasing ever more and more in 
glory, spreading abroad the thousand rays of highest 
knowledge, scattering and destroying all the gloom of 
earth, why has the darkness great come back again? His 
unequalled wisdom lightening the three worlds, giving 
eyes that all the world might see, now suddenly the world 
is blind again, bewildered, ignorant of the way; in a 
moment fallen the bridge of truth that spanned the rolling 
stream of birth and death, the swelling flood of lust and 
rage and doubt, and all flesh overwdielmed therein, forever 
lost.” (S. Beal tr., op. cit. p. 449.) 

The positive reaction to Buddha’s appearance— i.e., the 
positive side of his influence upon the world — ^was probably 
believed in more literally than the abnormal manifestations 
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at his death, for these latter are little more han a fanciful 
or metaphorical garb for deep grief and loss, while, as we 
suggested above, belief in the cosmic eclat at Buddha’s birth 
contains magical as well as metaphorical elements which lie 
deep in the undug history of human thinking. The magical 
element — that is, the belief is a sort of 'physical influence 
irradiated from the Buddha’s person, is illustrated signi- 
ficantly in the description of what happens when Buddha 
enters a city. On a small scale there occurs an eclat and 
universal benevolence similar to wdiM happened in the ten 
thousand w^orld-systems when Buddha first appeared in 
them ! 

^‘And thus, being arrived at the city, he touched with 
his foot the threshold of the gate. Immediately the earth 
trembled six times.” 

(Verses by the reciter) : '‘The earth which has the 
ocean for its wall as well as the mountains and cities, 
evei*y thing everywhere leaped and shook when the MUNI 
had touched the doorsill with his foot. When he enters 
thus into the city, men and Avomen obtain the pure faith; 
in the city everything transforms itself like the waves of . 
the sea when the Avind bloAVS : everything gives forth such 
a harmonious sound as had never been knoAvn in the world 
before. When the Buddha entered the city, the hills be- 
came level ; there was no more gravel or rubbish ; thorns 
and ordure disappeared entirely from the earth ; the blind 
saAV, the deaf heard, the mute spoke. The envious changed 
their ways, the foolish became sensible, the poor became 
enriched;’ the sick AA^ere cured; all the instruments of music 
resoxinded AAuthout being played. . . .The light which the 
Buddha projects radiates into the world like a hundred 
suns; it illumines everything wuthin and Avithout Avith a 
clarity like the colour of gold. The light Avhich the Bud- 
dha spreads about eclipses the sun and moon. Radiating 
on creatures, it refreshes them and delights them in great 
measure; just as Avhen one Avaves sandal-wood over the 
fevered, there is not one of them who is not satisfied 
(apaise) Avithit.”^ 

^ Agolcavadana : A-yii-Wang Tchouan, Avadaiia de la Terre, (ef, 
Divyavadana p. 364-365) from J. Przyluski, Le Ligende de VJSmpereur 
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Wliat the first appearance of the Buddha did to the 
whole world, his entry into a particular city does to the 
powers of nature and to the human beings therein. This 
seems to imply a very literal and simtial notion of the Bud- 
dha's influence, which is apparently thought of as pervad- 
ing a certain area about his ])erson. 

We are reminded of iirimitive ideas of influence as a 
sort of pliysical emanation which is the endowment of beings 
more highly empowered than their fellows with Mana, or 
powers of black magic. Such ideas are closely bound up 
with the notion of moral eausaiion which we found centrally 
important in the Buddhist theory of the world. We shall 
continue to find in Buddhist thought examples of this kind 
of primitive thinking. 

This really magical notion of a pliysical sphere of bene- 
ficent influence seems to lie back of the Buddhist concept 
of Pirit, which is significant for our study because Bud- 
dhaghosa's second kind of khetta — ^the Ana-klietta — (which 
embraced 100,000 kotis of eakkavalas) was characterised as 
the realm within which functioned the jiower of the various 
Paritids, Now parittd is a ^Svarding-charm" or protection 
— a way of keeping off evil by the exercise of benevolence 
combined with a formula or some magic object.^ 

And the benevolence is thought of as belonging not to 
the person in danger but to the Buddha, as is showm con- 
vincingly by the Cancla Pirit Sutta from the Samyuiia 
(translated by Gogerly in his interesting section on Pizut in 
^‘Ceylon Bitddhism^^ and Jf. S. I, 71). When the moon is 
seized by Rahu (the demon of Eclipse), she takes refuge in 
the Buddha as ^'conquering” and "free from evil.” Bud- 
dha thereupon addresses Rahu : 


Agolca dans les Textes Indians et Chmois. (Mus4e Giiimet Aiinales, t. 
32) p. 225-226. Cf. Gh. 11, Avaclana dii Eoi A^oka, for what happens 
when Buddha touches the earth with his foot. See also VimalaMrti 
quotation on last page of chapter IV. 

^ Which works like our rabbit’s, foot, or the Italian crooked bow 
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^'Ralixi! Canda lias taken refuge in the holy Tatlia- 
gata. Release Canda ! Buddha compassionates the 
world!’’ 

If he had not released Canda, the text tells us, Rahu’s head 
would have split. 

In the Milinda (II, 215. text 152) the results of the 
use of Paritta are set forth in language reminding us of 
what happens at the Buddha’s birth: Snakes Avon’t bite/ 
robbers won’t harm, etc. 

‘'When Pirit has been said over a man, a snake, ready 
to bite, wull not bite him, but close its jaws — the club which 
robbers hold aloft to strike him will never strike; they 
will let it drop, and treat him kindly — the enraged ele- 
phant rushing at him will suddenly stop — the burning 
fiery conflagration surging towards him will die out — the 
malignant poison he has eaten will become harmless, and 
turn to food — assassins who have come to slay him will 
become as the slaves who \vait upon him — and the trap 
into which he has trodden wull hold him not.” 

A paritta fails through the obstructions. of Karma, or- 
of unbelief — another reminder of Buddhist belief in moral 
causation. 

Buddhaghosa apparently believed that around the Bud- 
dha to the distance of so many world-systems there is a 
pervading moral force which protects those who take refuge- 
in it. The power of Pirit is effective within that region, 
but not outside it. The power seems to rest in the beneficent 
influence of Buddha, which is ready as it were to be crys- 
tallised upon call.^ It pervades 100,000 kotis of world- 

to ward off the evil eye, though our charms are in theory more purely 
magical. 

^ OuUavagga v. 6, only alleged use of word Paritta 'by the Buddha 
of charm against snake bite. 

^ Of. the MahayUna idea of the availability of Buddha’s merit 
to all in his held. (See Chapter II.) Transfer of merit becomes one 
of the most characteristic ideas connected with the Buddha-ksetra. 
A Buddha's merit helps to “save” all those in his field. Beeognition 
is due to Messrs. Schneider and Priess for being probably the hrst to- 
call attention to this association. Beligion m Various Cultures, p. 154 
(N.Y., Winter 1932). 
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systems; there must be a Biiddlia somewhere within that 
distance of the creature in need of protection if the Paritta 
is to work ! 

Just why Ana-khetta would he supposed to embrace 
this precise (!) number of cakkavalas I cannot imagine, un- 
less, along the line of our former reasoning, this round num- 
ber represents the next stage after the 10,000 in the growth 
of the Buddhist universe, and may perhaps mark the period 
when the theory of Pirit and ana-khettas was first committed 
to memoiy. 

This Buddha ^s field of authority (or dnd-hhetta), with 
its curious magical associations, is obviously more closely 
connected with the Jati-khetta and its cosmic eclats than 
with the more psychological and philosophical Visaya-khetta 
(field of knowledge) which we dealt with first. The ana- 
khetta is more magical and physical than the visaya-khetta 
and has less to do with cosmic perspective” (though as we 
have already seen it did concern the sun and the moon!). 
It is particularly Interesting as an illustration of the way 
Buddhism took to itself popular charms and exorcisms, but 
this does not concern us here except to provide a background 
for understanding other kinds of magic power and emana- 
tions and other illustrations of spiritual causation which 
shall concern us in the next chapter in connection with Bud- 
dha’s relation, as lokandtha^ to the creatures in his “field.” 

(To 1)6 continued) 


Teresina Rowell 



DIE SPUKEN DES BUDDHISMUS IN CHINA VOR 
KAISER MING, NEB8T EINER BETRACHTUNG 
UBER DEN URSPRUNG UND DIE 
BEDEUTUNG DES ^‘CHIN-JEN”. 

VORWORT. 

Die Prage, waiin der Buddliisini'is in China eingeflihrt 
wnrde, ist nielit nur flir die allgemeine Geschichte Chinas 
und die Entwicldiingsgeschichte des Biiddhisimis iiberlianpt 
von grosster Bedentnng, sondern hei dieser Untersnchnng 
ergeben sich zahlreiche weitere Pragen, die sich z. B, ani: 
den Verkehr zwischen China, Zentralasien und Indien, au£ 
gewisse Pi^obleme der cliinesischen Kultiirgescliiclite sowie 
auf die Entstehiing der buddliistisolien Kunst und einzelner 
buddhistischer Texte (Sutras) u. s, w. beziehen. Die am 
weitesten verbreitete Tradition bringt die Einfubining des 
Buddhisinus in China bekanntlieh mit einer Gesandtseliaft 
in Zusaminenhang, die der Kaiser Ming ( 50 '7i?) der spateren 
Han-Dynastie im Jahre 61 n. Chr.^ auf Grund eines 
Traumes, -worin ihm Buddha erschienen sein soil, nach 
Indien schiekte und die sechs Jahre spater (67 n. Clir.) von 
dort mit buddhistischen Schriften und einigen Monchen 
zurlickkelirte. In einer methodisch ausgezeichneten Arbeit 
hat der franzbsische Sinologe H. Maspero^ die Entstehiing 
dieser Traum-Erzahlung und ihrer einzelnen Bestandteile 
untersucht und gezeigt, dass das Gauze nichts weiter ist als 
eine Legende ohne jeden hisorisehen Wert. Maspm-o hat 
sich in jener Ai’beit damit begniigt, das bisher angenommene 
Datum der Einfiihrung des Buddhisinus in China als unhalt- 
bar nachzuweisen ; seine Ausfiihrungen verlangen aber eine 
Erganzung nach der positiven Seite hin. 

Ob die offizielle Einfuhrung des Buddhismus zur Zeit 
des Kaisers Ming tatsachlicli durch die Traumerscheinung 
eines ‘‘Chin-jen (^A)^ veranlasst wurde, ist natiirlieh sehr 
zweifelhaft. Andererseits ist es durchaus moglich, dass der- 
bereits frtiher eingedrungene-Buddliismus erst von der Zeit 
^ Yiertes Jahr yiing-p^ing 

^ Ygl. H. Masp^ro, “Le Songe et TABibassade de TEmpereur 
Ming’’ (Bulletin de VMcole frangaise d'BxtrSme- Orient ^ 1910). 
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des Ming-ti ab sich staatlielier Fbrderiing erfreute, zmiial da 
die amtliclie ehinesisclie Geseliielitsclireibung damals zum 
ersten Mai von Bnddhismus Notiz nalmi. Bine Religion 
kommt aber, wie wir an vielen Beispielen der Weltgescliielite 
selien konnen, niclit irniner aiif offiziellen Wagen in ein Land, 
iim sicli dort auszubreiten. So erliebt sicli auch beiin Biid- 
dhismus die Prage, wami die>se Religion tatsaelilieh in China 
Eingang gefiinden hat. 

Die bisherigen Untersiichungen dieser Prage haben zu 
zwei grundsatzlieh vei*sehiedenen Ergebnissen gefiihrt. Die 
eine Eichtnng kam auf Grund der chinesischen Qnellen zu 
dem Scliluss, der Buddhismus iniisse dort bereits vor Kaiser 
Ming bekannt gewesen sein, wahrend die andere die dafilr 
angefxihrten Zeugnisse nicht fur hinreichend beweiskraftig 
Jialt. Die Porscher der ersten Richtung haben jedoch zu 
sehr mit blossen Vermutungen gearbeitet und kanm irgend- 
•welche liistorisciien Beweise beigebracht ; auch erfahren wir 
bei ihnen nichts iiber die Art des (oder der) Chiinjen, was 
fllr die Losung des ganzen Problems sehr wesentlich ware. 
Aus diesem Grimed halte ieh die Prage, wann und in welcher 
Form der Buddhismus zuerst in China Eingang gefunden 
hat, ftir wichtig genug, inn sie nochmals zu >stellen und einer 
eventuellen Losung zuzuftihren. 

Gerade als ich mit meiner Arbeit begann, erschien von 
Tomojiro Ilayashiya in der Zeitsehrift Gen- 

dahBiikkyo*^ ein Artikel, worin er das gleiche Thema wie ieh 
behandelte. Hayashiya kain in seiner Arbeit zu dem Er- 
gebnis, dass der Chin-jen eine Buddha-Statue sein milsse. 
Icli habe jedoch meine Untersuchung mit ganz anderen 
Metlioden und Materiarien in Angriff genommen,*''’ auch 
decken sich meine Ansichten und Ergebnisse keineswegs mit 
denen meines Vor gangers. 

Bei der Dureharbeitung des Maniiskripts bin ich von 
verscliiedenen Seiten gefordert worden. Die Herren Pro- 
fessoren A. Porke und P. Jager haben inir durch zahlreiche 

WortHch ^^Gold-Menseh*’ ; dieser Aiisdniek, dessen Bedeutiing 
weitei’ unteii iioch auafuhrlieh erortert wird, beziclit sicli aiif eine 
Bi:onze- oder vergoldete Statue. Um jeden Irrtiun zu vormeiden, 
behalte icli in meiner Arbeit dem Ausdruck bei. 

^ {Contemporary Buddhism), Bd. 56/58, Tokio 1822/29. 

belialte ich in meiner Arbeit den Ausdruck “Chin-j§n” bei. 

" Vgl. Zeitsehrift Gendai-Buhlcyd, Bd. LXXIII, 1930. 
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Anregiingen iincl Eatsclilage ansserordentliclie Dienste gelei- 
stet, iincl micli durcli Diirchsiclit dieaer Arbeit iind vieltaehe 
Hinweise zu lierzlicliem Dank verpfiiclitet, 

I. Einleitung. 

Die lange Zeit imr als wahrscheinlicli betraclitete Ex- 
ist enz des Bixddliismiis in China vor Kaiser Ming xvird lieiite 
von den meisten Forscliern des Orients unci Okzydents als 
feststeliende Tatsaclie angenommen. Dabei bedarf es jedocli 
des ansdrilcklichen Hinweises, class es sicli liier mir inn 
gewisse Spuren jener Religion handelt, walirend ilire Ver- 
breitung mid Ausgestaltung sich erst viel spater vollzog. 
Unserer Untersuelimig der Frage sei eine Zusaminenstellung 
der wielitigsten darllber bereits vorhandenen Literatur 
voransgescliickt. 

Unter den europaischen Forscliern gebiilirt dem Eng- 
lander Beal das Verdienst, auf Grand chinesisclier Quellen 
das Eindringen des Buddliismus in China fiir eine fruliere 
Zeit als bis daliin allgemein angenommen wurde, nach- 
gewiesen zu haben. Seiner Ansicht nach hat der bekaiinte 
Chang ClCien von seiner Gesandtschaftreise nach 

dem Westen die erste Kmide von der fremden Religion nach 
China zuriickgebraclit (126 v. Chr.). Er sagt dariiberd 

‘Mn any case, it seems that it was by this acquaintance 
with the West that China first heard of Buddha and his 
doctrine. For Chang-kGen reported to the emperor that 
Oie had been told that in India they worshipped a divine 
person, Feou-to [Buddha] ; and another general, Hu Kiu- 
ping, saw at Iliu-to (a small district in the Pamir) ^a 
golden image of the same person, which the king of that 
country adored’. This is the first authentic record con- 
cerning a knowledge of Buddha in China”. 

In noeh frlihere Zeit verlegt Johnston das BindringenJ 
des Buddhismus nach China; er ist der Ansicht, dass der 
Buddliismus dort bereits unter dem ersten Kaiser der Ch‘ in- 
Dynastie existierte, und zwar fiihrt er die Einflihrung 

^ Ygl. S. Bea], Buddhism in China, London 1884, p. 47. 
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desselben aiif die Missionstatigkeit des indischen Konigs 
ASoka zuriick. Er sagt liieriiber r 

‘‘Whether Asoka's missionaries reached China or not, 
is a difficult question to answer. All we can say is that 
they possibly have done so. A Chinese tradition says that 
Buddhism appeared in China about the year 217 B.C. 
Moreover, the buddhistic literature and monastic chronh 
cles of China contain numerous references to Asoka liim- 
self, who is declared to have been the founder of vast 
numbers of pagodas, some of which were erected on Chi- 
nese soil. The stories of Asoka and Chinese pagodas are 
no doubt fabulous, but it is possible that the legends, 
which associated his name with the early propagation of 
Buddhism in China may contain a measure of truth. 
Asoka died about 231 B.C. The self-styled ‘First Em- 
peror' of China (Ch‘in Shih-huang), the builder of the 
Great Wall, reigned from 221 to 210, and it was about the 
year 213 that this monarch's policy, which might perhaps 
be described as Political Futurism, culminated in the 
‘burning of the books It is not inconceivable that these 
books — which are believed to have embraced all existing 
literature except works relating to medicine, agriculture, 
and divination — included some Buddhist tracts. For 
though there is reason to believe that the canon had not 
been reduced to writing at the early date, it is by no 
means certain that portions of the scriptures did not al- 
ready exist in literary form; indeed, if these were no 
literatur of any kind, it is difficult to explain the success 
of the missionary propaganda in India and Ceylon. There 
is a passage in a Chinese historical work which distinctly 
states that Buddhist books had been widely circulated for 
a long time, but disappeared -when the Ch‘in dynasty 
established itself on the throne," 

Wemi Johnstone davon sprieht, dass der durch Shih- 
huang-ti veranlassten Bucherverbrennung auch einige bud- 
dhistische Traktate zum Opfer gefalleii seien, so verdient 
diese Angabe keinen Glauben. Ebenso -wenig ist tins in der 
chinesischen Literatur ein geschichtliches Werk bekannt, in 
dem deutlich beriehtet wird, dass buddhistische Werke in 
^ Vgl. Jolmston, Buddhist Clma, London 1913, p. 21f. 
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Cliina lange Zeit verbreitet waren iind dann mit der Thron- 
besteigiing der Cli'in-Dyiiastie verscbwimden sind. Es ware 
von grosster Bedentiing, die Quellen, auf die Johnstone seine 
Belianptnng geriindet, zu kennen. 

Dass dnreli indische Missionare der Biiddhismus bereits 
nnter Asoka tind Kaniska nacli Tibet imd der Mongolei 
gebracht wnrde, belianptet G. Scott, der dariiber folgendes 
sagt 

Asoka we know sent missionaries far and wide. The 
equally great and perhaps even more zealous Kanishka 
some generations later also sent apostles north and south 
and east and west. It was these inissioners who introduc- 
ed Buddhism into Tibet and Mongolia and beyond. It is 
impossible to believe that they came only to preach word 
of mouth. They 'would certainly take texts with them, and 
where the creed was tauglit, it is not likely that the means 
of recalling its details would be omitted. The fact that 
all these texts have disappeared, proves nothing, for fight- 
ing in these parts was continuous for centuries and a con- 
quering soldier has no respect for anything. 

Bei dem Worte beyond'’ konnte man vermuten, dass 
Scott damit sagen will, der Buddhismus sei auch in China 
bereits durch die Missionare Asoka 's eingefllhrt worden. 
Von einer solchen Einfuhrung wdssen wir nichts. 

Im Gegensatz zu diesen historisch unbewieseiien Aniiah- 
men hat 0. Franke auf Grand einer bis dahin unbeachteten 
chinesischen Quelle einen guten Uberblick fiber die ver- 
schiedenen Spuren des chinesischen Buddhismus vor Kaiser 
Ming gegeben.^ Im X. Kapitel des aus dem Jahre 1201 
stammenden Ye-ho fsiing sMc von Wan Mou 

(3E^) findet sich folgende Stelle: 

® George, Seott, “Buddhism iii the Shan States’" in J.B.A.S. IDll, 
p. 921. 

^ Vgl. 0. Eranke, “Zur Erage der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus 
in China” (OstasiatiscJien StudieUf 1910, S. 259ff.). 
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m^mi^mmBi, ^IIWfeKiSA, X^n 

Kate, 

ArpilX^pJhm-'i'if- 

Frank iibersetzt : 

Yi nnd Han Yii behaupten beicle, class der Bud- 
dhismus seit der Zeit des Kaisers Ming-ti Yon der spiiteren 
Han-Dynastie ab in China Eingang gefmiden liabe. Die 
Angaben liierhber sind ganz klar. Icli aber meine, dass 
Bnddlia^s Lehre schon lange vorher nach China gekominen 
ist. Das Si Jung tscliuan im Wei lio sagt folgencles: ^Ein- 
stmals, ini ersten Jalire der Periode Yiian-schou des 
Kaisers Ngai yon der Han-Dynastie (d. h. im Jahre 2 v. 
Clu\), erhielt der po-sclii King Ln von dem Gesandten des 
Konigs der Yiie-tsehi, J-t^sun, in miindlieher Uberlie- 
ferung buddhistische Sutras. 

Perner heisst es in der Vorrede zum Lie nien tscliuan 
von Lixj Hiang: 'Die zu gottergleichen Wesen (sien) 
mirden, waren einhundertnndyierzig Mensehen ; yierund- 
siebzig von ihnen waren schon in den buddhistisehen 
Sutras (envahnt).^ Hieraiis kann man ersehen, dass znr 
Zeit der Kaiser Tsch'eng und Ngai von der Han-Dynastie 
(32 bis 1 V. Chr.) bereits buddhistische Sutras vorhanden 
waren. 

Im Han TFw hu schi liest man : 'Der Konig von K'un-sie 
totete den Konig von Hiu-t'su, sein Volk aber unterwarf 
sieh. Man nahm seine Gotter, die die Gestalt von goldenen 
Mensehen hatten und stellte sie au£ in dem Palaste von 
Kan-t'stian. Die goldenen Mensehen waren alle iiber zehn 
Puss hoch. Man bediente sich keiner Kinder und Scliafe 
(nm ihnen zu opfern), sondern ziindetet ihnen nur 
Weihrauch an und brachte ihnen Verehrung dar. Es wmr 
vom Kaiser befohlen worden, dass man dabei den Brauchen 

® Um eine Yerwirrtiiig in der Transkription zu venneiden, richte 
icli miek an dieser Stelle nach Franke. 
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jener Lander folgen solle.' Ferner : ' Als im dritten Jalire 
der Periode Yiian-sehou (120 v. Clir.) der K‘iin-miiig-See 
ansgegraben wurde, land man aiif dem Grunde Naphta 
(oder Asphalt). Der Kaiser fragte Tmig-fang So danaeh. 
Tnng-fang So antwortete : Man konnte die Priester aiis 
den westliclien Gebieten danaeh fragen.' Hieraiis kann 
man entnehmen, dass die Lehre Buddha’s schon znr Zeit 
des Kaisers Wu ti (140 bis 87 v. Chr.) nacli China gelangt 
war. 

Heute meint man nun, dass der Buddhismus zuerst zur 
Zeit des Kaisers Ming~ti in China Eingang gefunden habe j 
man weiss aber nielits davon, dass dieser schon zur Zeit 
des Kaisers Wu ti begann. Sie Tscheng ( f s. unten) hat 
bereits berichtet, dass Konfuzius und Lao tse in Indien 
und Gandhara (bekannt) waren. Wenn man genauere 
Untersucliungen anstellen wilrde, so wiirde man finden, 
dass das Eindringen des Buddhismus in China auch nocli 
nicht einmal bei der Zeit des Wu ti KStehen bleibt (d.h. nock 
frliher begonnen hat).” 

Den Angaben, die Wan Mou liier liber Yerschiedene 
Spuren des Buddhismus in China vor Kaiser Ming macht, 
kommt kaum ein originaler Wert zu; denn die meisteii Yon 
ihnen finden sich bereits in alteren Werken, die sieli mit der 
Gesehichte des ehinesischen Buddhismus beschaftigen.^ Auch 
in Europa war die erste Gesehichte, die sich auf Ubermit- 
telung buddhistischer Sutras durch die Yueh-shih bezieht, 
bereits von Chavannes und Pelliot^ eingehend behandelt 
worden. Pranke nimmt mit folgenden Worten hierauf 
Bezug 

,^/Uber die Angabe chinesiseher Chronisten, betreffend 
die Ubermittlung buddhistischer Sutras durch die Yiieh- 
tschi an die Chinesen im Jahre 2. v. Chr., ist bereits eine 

Wie z.B. Li-tai san^pao chi ( F^o^hsieh lun 

Fo-tsu-Vung chi Fo-tsu li-tai Vung-tsai etc. 

^ Chavannes, Les pays d’occident d’apr^s le Wei lio (T'oung Pao, 
Ser. II. Bd. 6, S. 546ff.). 

® Pelliot, Bulletin de VJ^cole frangaise d'Fxtr dine- Orient VI, p. 
373 fi. 

° Pranke, ‘'Zur Prage der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in China” 
{Ostasiat. Stud. S. 297). 
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ganze Literatiir entstanden. Bine Erorterimg der Prage 
tindet sieix in den Beitrdgen aus cJiinesisehen Qiiellen zur 
Kenninis der Turkvolher iind Skythen Zeniralasiens (An- 
hang zii den Abhandhmg der Kgl. Preuss, Akad, d, 
Wissensch, Ton 1904), S. 91 f. Seitdem iiaben zwei 
franzosiselie Sinologen weiter eingeliende Untersuehiingen 
dariiberangestellt, namlicli Cliavannes in seiner Abliand- 
lung Les pays d’oecident d^apres le Wei lio {Toung Pao 
Ser. II. Bd. VI) S. 546 ff. nnd Pelliot im Bulletin de 
FEcole fran§aise d ^Extreme-Orient Bd. VI, S. 373 ff. (vgl. 
ancli ebenda Bd. Ill, S. 98 f.), Leider sind die Lesearten 
dieser wiclitigen Angabe in den verseliiedenen cliinesisehen 
Werken so voreinander abweicliend, dass sich ein vollig 
siclier Text noch immer nicht hat aufstellen lassen.^^ 

Da diese Begebenlieit bereits von verseliiedenen Gelehr- 
ten ausfiihrlich erortert worden ist, moclite ieh aiif sie liier 
nieht weiter eingelien, ziimal sie einer verlialtnismassig 
spaten Zeit angehort; die vorliegende Abliandliiiig beschaf- 
tigt sicli aber gerade mit den alteren Spnren des Bnd- 
dhismns in China. 

Die zweite Angabe, die sieli anf die angebliclie Erwali- 
nimg von 74 Hsien-jen in bnddhistisehen Texten der Han- 
Zeit bezieht,^^ sowie die letzte Gesehielite, wonach Lao-tzu^^ 
nnd Konfnziiis schon damals in Indien bekannt gewesen 

In scinen Vorlesungen uher die Gescliiclitc des Buddhismiis in 
China SIihui-Bukkyo-sM Kowa, Bd. I. Tokio 1927, S. 

lOf.) liat K, Sakaino eine Autoritat auf diesein Gebiet, die 

Glaubwurdigkeit jener Angabe bestritteii und eino interessante Er- 
klarung ihrer Entstehnng gegeben. 

Wir wissen iitir, dass Hsiian>tsiing nacli seiner Biickkebr ans 
Indien auf Befehl des Kaisers Ta-tsung das Tao-te-cldng 

M) ins Sanskrit iibersetzt hat (647-48) und diese Ubersctzung dann 
in die westlichen Lander geseliiekt wurde. Ygl. Eo-tsu-t‘iing chi (Taishd- 
Trip. XLIX, S. 366b), JSsu-hao-seng cJi'uan (Taishd-Trip. L, 

S. 455b) und GhidcU'Chin fo-iao lung-lieng (Taishd-Trip. 

LII, S. 386b). Vgl. hieriiber die grosse Arbeit Pelliot’s “Autour d’une 
traduction sanscrite du Tao to Icing"* {Toung Fao, Bd. XIII, S. 381 ff.) 
liber die Beziehung des Lao-tzu zu Buddhismus vgl., T. Eujita ( jKHfi 
A), “tiber den Text des Giryaku (15^5^) in Bezug auf den Eingaiig des 
Buddhismus naeli China”. SMgalcu-Zasshi (Zeitschrift fiir 

Geschichtswissenschaft), Bd. 37, Tokio 1926, Nr. 7, S. 507ff. 
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seien, entbelireii jeder historisclien Grnndlage, so class sie 
fui' iinsere Untersiiclmng niclit im Betracht kommen. 

Audi die Geseliidite des K^un-ming-See liat Franke so 
ausfiilirlich beliandelt, class sicli liier eine weitere Uiiter- 
sucliung , erlibrigt. Das Han-wii ku-shili das 

die Geseliidite des golden eii Mensdien oder Cliin-jeii (^A) 
entlialt, ist heute niclit melir Yorlianclen. Franke kommt zu 
dem Ergebnis, cler Bndclliismiis sei imter Wivti eingefiilirt 
worden, iind maclit die Bemerknng 

^Als die ersten diristlidien Missionare, ebenfalls 
^ Priest er aiis den westlidien Gebieten’ nacli China kameii, 
gab es kanin irgendein Problem, namentlidi tedinischer 
Natnr, ftir das man clort niclit you ihiieii die Losnng 
erwartet liatte. Genan so mag es Yor 2000 Jaliren mit den 
ersten bnddliistisdien Missionaren gewesen sein. Ist die 
Quelle Wan Moil’s iind des P^ien tse lei pien riclitig — 
iind wir liaben Yorlaiifig keinen Aiilass claran zii zweifeln 
— , so ist damit endgiiltig erwiesen, class in cler zweiten 
Hiilfte des 2. Yorchristlidien Jahrhiinderts biiddhistisclie 
Monclie aiis Indieii oder Zentralasien in Nordwest-Cliina 
•\varen. ’ ’ 

Den Beridit iiber den (oder die) Ciiin»jen ziir Zeit des 
Kaisers Wii hat De Groot aiis dem Shih-dii mid ChGen-han~ 
shii iibersetzt, aber leider gibt er keine weitere Brldariing 
dariiber, was mit Chin-jen gemeint ist.^^ Dagegen haben 
Franke, Pelliot unci liayashiya iibereinstimmend festgestellt, 
dass unter Chin-jen eine Biiddha-Statue zu verstehen sei. 
Diese Feststelliing wird jedoch Yon ihnen nicht naher be- 
griindet; der Aiisdimek Buddha-Statue ist ja eine allgemeine 
Bezeicliniing ftir buddhistische Statuen tiberhaupt und urn- 
fasst sowohl die Yersehiedenen Buddhas wie die Bodhi- 

^ Dieses Werk seheint als geschiclitliehe Quelle wenig Wert zu 
haben. Vgl. Pelliot, ‘'Notes de Bibiliogvaphie chinoise’' (Bull. Z. ^lcole 
fran. d'JSxt. -Orient j 1910, p. 234). 

Franke, a.a.O. S. 303. 

J. J. M, Do Groot, ChmesiscJie Urlcunden mr GescliicMe Asiens 
I. Teil: “Die Hunnen der vorehristlichen Zeit”, Berlin und Leipzig 
1921, S. 120f. und S. 131. 
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sattvas, Gotter, etc. Im strengen Simie miissen wir cliese 
Statuen in Biicldlia-, Bodliisattva- und Scliiitzgotter einteilen 
und ferner xmtersclieiden, xvelciien Buddha, Bodliisattva 
Oder Scliutzgott die Statue dar>stellt. Die obeu genannten 
Gelehrten scheinen unter Cliin-jeu eine Statue Sakyamuni 
zii verstelien. Gerade dieser Puukt bedarf aber nocli einer 
naheren Untersuchung ; es handelt sich namlicli uin die 
Frage, ob es tatsaelilich schon in so friilier Zeit (iin 2. Jahr- 
liundert v. Clir.) Buddlia-Statue gegeben hat. 

Was das frtiheste Bekaiintwerden buddhistischer Sutras 
in China betritft, so haben BeaP'*' und Franke"^^* die Tradi- 
tion, wonach bereits im Jahre 217 v. Clir. Sramanas init 
einigen Sutras naeh Hsi-an fu gekominen sind, als Legende 
bezeichnet und ihr jeden historischeii Wert abgesprochen. 
Gleichwohl verdient die Frage, ob sehon im 3. Jahrhundert 
V. Chr. geschriebene Sutras existiert haben, noeli naheren 
Untersuchung. 

Manehe Forseher bezweifeln die Glaubwilrdigkeit der 
oben angefiihrten Berichte. Nach ihrer Meining ist es 
undenkbar, dass der Buddhismus sich sehon 150 Jahre nach 
dem Tode seines Begrunders^'^ in China verbreitet haben soil, 
denn eine Beligion bedarf in Wirklielikeit einer weit 
langeren Zeit, urn fasten Boden zur Ausbreitung im Aus- 
lande zu finden und feste Formen anzunelimen. Die Frage 
nach dem Tode Buddha ^s ist jedoch fiir unsere Unter- 
suchung unwesentlicli ; meiner Ansicht nach hat der Bud- 
dhismus durcli den Konig Asoka in Zentralasien seine Aus- 
breitung gefunden und ist dann von dort nach China vor- 
gedrungen; somit ist auch hier die erste Bekanntschaft mit 

Yol. Beal, Buddhism in China, p. 47 1. 

Vgl. Eranke, a.a.O. (Ostasias Stud. 1910, S. 304). Der Text 
flndet sich unter ancleren auch im T'u-elm tsi-tscld^ng ( ), Abt. 

Kap. 59, fol. 2a, wo als Quelle fiir cliese Ge- 
schichte ties Fo fa hm fang pien angegeben wird. 

H. Ui ( eiii grosser Kenner des Buddhismus in Japchi 
behaiiptet, dass Buddha 385 v. Chr. gestorben sei (Tgl. Zeitschrift Cen- 
dai-Buklcyo Bd. 58, S. 53). Aber es ist allgemcin aiierkannt, dass 
Buddha ea. 485 v. Chr. ins Nirvana einging. 
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dem Biidclliismus anf Asoka zurtickzufiiliren. Im Zusam-' 
menliang damit wird scliliesslieli aueli nocli die Frage der 
zentralasiastischen Verkelirsverhaltnisse in jener Friilizeit 
zu beliandeln >sein: man hat behanptet, damals sei der 
Verkelir zwisclien Indien, Zentralasien nnd China noch zu 
wenig enwiekelt gewesen, als class der Buddhismus sclion 
so frtihzeitig ilber Zentralasien nach China hatte vordringen 
konnen. 

Folgende Fragen scheinen mir also als leitende Gesiehts- 
punkte von Bedeutung zu sein : 

1. Welche Moglichkeit kami fur das Bindringen des 
Buddhismus in China durcli Konig Asoka bestanden habenf 

2. Wie hat sich der Verkelir zwischen Indien, Zentra- 
lasien und China entwickelt? 

3. In welclier Form ist der Buddhismus in China 
eingeftihrt wordeni 

4. Wann sind Buddha-Statuen oder buddliistisehe 
Statueii entstanden'? 

5. Welche Gestalt und Bedeutung hatte ein Chin-jen? 

6. In welche Zeit fallt die Entstehung von buddhist- 
ischen Texten? 

II. Die Moglichkeit fur das Eindringen des 
Buddhismus in China vor Kaiser Ming. 

Vorausgesetzt, class der aus Indien stammende Bud- 
dliismus in China vor Kaiser Ming oder in vorehristlicher 
Zeit eingefiihrt wurde, welche Moglichkeit bestand daniij 
class diese Eeligion in China Boden gewinnen konnte? 

Wie wir oben gesehen haben, nimmt Franke an, dass der 
Buddhismus bereits unter Wu-ti in China Bingang fand, 
und zwar durch Konig Kaniska, der nach seiner Meinung 
im zweiten Jaliidiundert v. Chr. lebte,^ Es ist aber sehr 
fraglich, ob die Lebenszeit dieses Konigs so frtih angesetzt 

^ Franke, JBeitrage aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der 
TurlcvolJcer und STcytheu Zentralasiens, Berlin 1904, S. SOff. 
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werden kann.^, Es gibt liber dieseii Piiiikt melir als dreiszig 
verschiedene Ansichten,^ aber nur wenige davon entsclieiden 
sicli flir die vorcliristliclie Zeit. Mancbe beliaiipten, es iiabe 
zwei Kaniska gegeben, imd zAvar babe der erste im ersteri 
Jahrluindert v. Clir. iind der zAA'eite in ersten oder zAA^eiten 
Jahrhiindert ii. Glir. gelebt.*^ ObAVolil wir die Ansielit 
Pranke’s filr riclitig lialten, A\drd dadureli tinsere Annalime, 
dass der BuddliismiTs bereits im Jabre 221 v. Cbr. in Cbina 
eingedrmigen sei, nielit berlibrt, da es sicb dabei nm eine 
nocb friihere Zeit handelt. 

Meiner Ansicbt nacli ist diese friibe Binfiibrung des 
Buddbismus in Cbina anf den bnddbistiscben Ivonig Asoka 
zuriickziifuhren, der von 273 bis 232 v. Cbr. liber Indien 
berrschte nnd seinen Binfluss liber die Greiizen seines 
Reicbes binaus Aveit ansdebnte. Smith entwirft von der 
■Wirlmng des Konigs Asoka folgendes Bild 

"'It resulted in Bnddbism quickly becoming tbe domi- 
nant religion tbrougbout India and Ceylon, and its ulti- 
mate extension over Burma, Cambodia, Tbe Indian Arebi- 
pelago, China, Korea, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, and other 
countries of Asia. In some of these countries Buddhism 
did not effect its entry until centuries after tbe time of 
Asoka, but the diffusion of tbe religion in them all Avas 
due to the impetus given by tbe great Buddhist emperor 
of India, Avbo transformed the creed of a local Indian sect 
into a Avorld-religion, tbe most important of all religions, 
perhaps, if the numbers of its adherents be taken as tbe 
test.^^ 

Smith behauptet also nicbt, dass der Buddbismus bereits 
zu Asoka 's Zeit in Cbina eingeflibrt worden sei. Auf die 

^ So behauptet z.B. Smith, dieser Konig sei erst im Jahre 135 n. 
Chr. Buddhist geworden. Ygl. The Kushan, or Indo-Seythian, Period of 
Indian History, B.c. 165 to a.b. 320 (J.B.A.S. 1903). 

® Ygl. T, Byodo JBon'bun Butsudcn-Biingalou no Ken^ 

7cyu (Untersuchung liber Sanskrit-Literatur im 

Bezug auf die Biographie des Buddha), Tokio 1930, S. 27 f. 

Ygl. BySdo, a.a.O. S. 28f. 

® Y. Smith, Asoka, (Ruler of India), Oxford 1919, p. 81. 
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Frage ^‘Wlietlier Asoka’s missionaries readied China or 
not'’ hat Johnston die Antwort gegeben: ''All we can say 
is that he may possibly have done so’’ (vgl. oben S. 250) . Er 
sprieht somit nnr von einer Moglichkeit, aber nicht von einer 
geschichtlich bewiesenen Tatsaclie. Wenn das Eindringen 
des Bnddhismus in China direkt oder iiidirekt aiif den Konig 
Asoka znrhckgeht, wie wir annehmen, so mnss diese Religion 
ihren Weg hber Khotan genommen haben, das 

dainals zum Einflnssgebiet des Asoka sowohl wie des Shih- 
hnang-ti gehort hat. 

A. Khotan Unter dem Einfliiss von Asoka, 
a. Die Frage der Missiooistdtigkeit Asoka^s in Khotan. 

Bei der Untersuehung der Frage, ob iind weldie Bezieh- 
nngen zwisehen Asoka nnd Khotan bestanden haben, konnte 
man vielleicht erwarten, dass die Betrachtnng der Missions- 
tatigkeit jenes Konigs daranf ein naheres Licht -vvirft. 
Leider reieht aber das vorhandene Material nicht axis, festzn- 
stellen, ob Asoka 's Missionare, die bekanntlich bis Agypten, 
Syrien nnd andere Lander kamen, anch naeh Khotan gelang- 
ten nnd dort die Lehre Buddha's verkiindeten. Smith nnd 
andere Forscher sind der Ansicht, das Himalaya-Gebirge sei 
fhr Asoka 's Missionare ein nnliberwindliches Hindernis 
gewesenJ In der Tat finden wir nnter den Asoka-Edikten, 
die von seiner Missionstatigkeit berichten, den Namen 
Khotan nicht. 

Der chinesische Text des Sudarsana-vibhdsa-vinaya 

berichtet, dass der Missionar Majjhantika (tIc 
^ 1^) nach Kasmir nnd Gandhara nnd Majjhima 
in das Himalaya-Gebiet (Himavanta-pada, gegan- 

gen sind, nnd offenbar bernht anf dieser Stelle die Behanp- 

° Vgl. Osliio’s Iiidien Landkarte, M. 4 and Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
Oxford 1907. 

^ Wie z.B. Smitli, Asolca, p. 82. 

^ Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XXIV, S. 684. Nanjio-Kat. Appendix II, Nr. 


96 . 
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tiing TeramotoX^ wonaeh cler Biulclliisimis von Majjhima 
walirscheinlieh bis nacli Kliotan gebraelit worclen sei. Leider 
biklet aber gerade dieser Piinkt iiieht eine geschiclitiieh 
beg‘]aiibig:te Tatsache. Seott weist nocli anf eine andere 
Mogiiclikeit bin 

‘‘The great king Asoka (Dliarmasawka as the Tai call 
him) was, as we know, both a Saul and a Constantin. It 
seems probable that it was he who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet. lie sent apostles nortli and soiitli and east and 
west, and if they did not penetrate directly into Tibet 
they probably did so by way of Chinese Turkistan and 
Mongolia. The Nan-cao kingdom had wars and alliances 
and frequent communications in various ways wnth Tibet. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it got Bud- 
dhism from this direction and not from south. If we 
assume the Buddhism we must also assume that it brought 
literature. The missionaries of Asoka included the build- 
ing of pagodas, and we are told that 86.000 of them were 
built throughout the wurld known to him. In many of 
the Shan States there are slirines which claim to be among 
this number.” 

Scott wirft hier Fragen von grosser gescliichtlicher 
Tragweite auf, spriclit aber immer nur von Moglichkeiten, 
ohne dafiir irgendwelehe Zeugnisse anzuflihren. Was 
insbesondere die Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in Birma 
betrifft, so findet sicli dariiber in dem oben genannten Sudar- 
sana-vibhasa-vinaya eine Notiz, wonacli die Missionare 
Sonaka imd Uttara nach dem “Gold- 

Land” (Svamia-bhumi, das dem jetzigen Birma 

entsprieht, gegangen sind.^ Es ist aber fraglich, ob sie 
tatsachlich bis in das Gebiet der heutigen Shan-Staaten 
(Ober-Birma) gelangten. Bbenso wenig hat A. H. Prancke 
ftir seine Behaiiptung, dass Asoka ’s Missionare nach Yar- 
kand gekommen seien, eine Quelle angegeben. Eine 

® Naeh einer brieflieken Mitteilimg von B. Teramoto 
der in Japan lieute als der beste Kenner dea tibetiscben Buddhismna 
gilt. 

^ Scott, a.a.O. (J.B.A.S. 1910, p. 921). ® Vgl Taisho-Trip. 

XXIY, S. 684. ” Vgl. OsMo’s Indian-Landskarte, K. 4. 
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Bestatig'ung dieser Angabe wtirde deshalb fixr tins von 
grosser Bedeiitmig sein, weil siidostlicb von. Yarkand gerade 
Khotan gelegen ist. 

Somit wird aueli dureli die naliere Betraclitung der 
Missionstatigkeit Asoka^s die Prage der direkten Bezieli- 
nngen zwisclien Indien nnd Kliotan niclit anfgeliellt, wenn 
aueli die oben angefiilirten Materialien eine bereits unter 
Asoka erfoigte EinflUirnng des Buddhismns in Kliotan als 
moglicli ersclieinen lassen. Diese Mogiichkeiten gewinnen 
aber vielleiclit durcli gewisse Naeliriebten eines tibetischen 
Gescliiclitswerkes nnd anderer buddliistischer Werke an 
W abr sclieinliclikeit. 

5. Alte Tradition in Kliotan, 

Die beste Quelle fiir die alte Gescliiclite des Landes 
Kliotan nnd den damaligen iiber Kbotan gebenden Verkehr 
zwischen Indien nnd China bildet das tibetisclie Werk ^^Lihi- 
ynl Lnh-bStan-Pa^'^ (knrz '^Annals of Li-ynl’^ genannt), 
das bereits Kockliill,^ Chandra Das^ nnd andere"^ teilweise 
hbersetzt liaben nnd das ancli Stein in seinem Ancient 
Kbotan ofters erwalmt. Teramoto, der nenerdings eine 
vollstandige Ubersetzung des Werkes ins Japanische gegeben 
hat,^ bemerkt fiber seine Bntstehnng folgendes:^ ''Das Werk 

^ Vgl. Bev. A, H. Branke, A Bistory of Western Tibet, London 
1907, p. 20L 

^ Proplieseiung Uber das Land Khotan, Skt, : Kanisadesa-vyd- 
Tcarana, Chin.; 

Bockhill, The Life of Buddha, London 1907, p. 230 ff, The Barly 
Bistory of Li-yul (Kliotan)”. Man findet leader in seinem Werk ofters 
falsehe tlbersetzugen. 

® Chandra Das, “Buddhist and other Legends about Kbotan 
(J.B.A.S. 1886, Part 1, pp. 193-203). 

^ Ygl. Bockhill, a.a.O. p. 230f. 

In seinen Biich Uten-Tcolcu-shi (OescMehte des Landes 

Khotan),Kioto 1921. Darin hat Teramoto auch noeh ein zweiter 
ahnliches Werk “dGradiCom-pa dGe'hDun hPhehGyis Luhs bStan-Pa”, 
d.h. Prophezeiung (iiber Khotan) von Arhat Sanghavardhana (vgl. 
Bockhill, a.a.O. p. 231) aus dem Tibetischen iibeTsetzt nnd das Vet* 
haltnis der beiden genatier untersueht. 

° Teramoto, a.a.O. B. 67f, 
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wiirde im Jalire 1183 verfasst; axis der Tatsaelie, dass der 
Text voll ungeschickter Satzkonstiaiktionen luid gram- 
matiscli mangelliaft ist, ergibt sicli, dass er iiiclit von einem 
Tibeter, sondern von einem Khotanesen verfasst wnrde, der 
sicli dabei aiif alte Gescliielitsquellen Khotans gestlitzt bat.’’ 

Die Schildenmg, die Hsiian-tsang in seiner Reisebe- 
selireibung von dem. Ursprung des Konigreielies Kliotan gibt, 
beriiiirt sich eng mit dem entsiireehenden Bericbt der 
^^Annalen von Li-ynr’, die offenbar aiif gewissen einlieimi- 
selien Traditionen berulien. Stein weist dranf liin, dass 
Hsiian-tsang seine Quelle niebt genau angebe, bait es aber 
fiir sebr wabrscbeiiilich, dass jener bier gewi>sse Informa- 
tionen wiedergebe, die er irgendwie aiis einer khotanesiscben 
Cbronik gescbopft babe. Er sagt iiber diesen Piinkt 'J 

^Hisiian-tsang’s Hsi-yti-ebi tells the story of the 
origin of the Khotaii kingdom and its dynasty, after re- 
ferring to its actual ruler and bis claim to descend from 
the god Vaisravana (Pi-sha-nien) or Kubera. The ])ilgrim 
does not state distinctly the source from wbieb lie obtained 
this story. But the reference be makes in a preceding 
passage to the chronicles possessed by the Kliotanese, and 
still more the close correspondence between his account 
and the Tibetan ^Annals of Li-yuP which must be based 
on Khotan tradition, render it highly probable that ITsiian 
tsang here reproduces information received directly or 
indirectly from some Kliotanese chronicle.” 

Wahrend also Stein behauptet, die A-ymaleyi von Li-yul 
beruhten auf khotanesischer Tradition, nimmt Rockhill an, 
der Verfasser jenes Werkes babe gewisse den nordliehen 
Buddhisten unbekannte Dokumente benutzt 

'^This last-named work (the annals of Li-yul) seems 
to have been compiled from documents unknown to 
Northern Buddhist writers in general, and from the parti- 
cular form in which certain proper names have been 
transcribed (such as Ydgo instead of Yagas or Yasheska, 

Vgl. Stein, a.a.O. p. 156. 

® Vgl. EockMll, a.a.O. 'Tntrocluction'', p. ix. 
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which is always met with in Northern texts), we think 
its antlior had access to some Southern documents on the 
early history of Buddhism/’ 

Der Verfasser der Aniialen von Li-yul sagt ausdrtlck- 
lieh, er stiitze sich auch auf mehrere bnddhistische Werke, 
wie das Zla-Ba Snin-Pos Slnis-ya ( j37Mf RillS)? Llia-Mo 
DrUiied-PaM Hod-l^ijisSJms-Pa und das 

dRe-liBmi liPher-Gyi LundoStan-Pa ( 
fS)/ Von diesen drei Werken besitzen wir von dem ersten 
einen Parallel-text im chinesischen Tripitaka, namlich das 
■einen Teil des Mahd-vaipulya-sampdta-sutra ( 

bildene ^‘Candra-garbha” wahrend das 

zweite nur in tibetischer Sprache vorliegt ; das letzte der drei 
Werke hat bereits Teramoto ins Japanische vollstandig 
libersetzt. Wichtig fur unsere Untersuchung ist nun der 
Umstand, dass auch im ^^Surya-garbha” ( einem 

•anderen Teil des Malid-vaipulya-sampdia-sutra, gewisse 
Tradition liber den Ursprung des Konigsreiches Khotan, 
,sowie liber seine Beziehungen zn Asoka und dem Gott 
Vaisravana enthalten sind. Aus diesem Text hat Hsllan- 
tsaung, wie Teramoto vermutet/^ die alten Traditionen iiber 
Khotan geschopft. 

Was nun die Entstehungszeit der beiden Texte 
^‘Surya-” und ^'Candra-garbha” betrifft, so liaben wir 
daflir zwei Anhaltspunkte : 1) An einer Stelle des ‘^Candra- 
garbha” heisst es: ^'Ich habe bereits das Surya-garbha-sutra 
.gepredigt” danach muss das Surya-garbha 

vor dem Candra-garbha entstanden sein, 2) Der Umstand, 

® Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 50. 

Taislio-Trip. Nr. 397. Nanjio-Kat., Nr. 61. 

Ygl. Taisho-Trip. NIII, S. 298-381. 

Vgl. Anm. 3. Der Aiifang des Shih-cliia muni-ou-lai hsin-fa mo- 
Ghing chi (Taislio-Trip. LI, S. 9961) entspricht 

-den einigen Stellen des Werkes Anm. 9. 

Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XIII, S. 233-297. 

Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 125. 

Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XIII, S. 298a. 


15 
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class Nagarjnna der etwa am Encle cles zweiteu 

Jalarliiinderts n. Chr. lebte, axis deiii Candra-garblia einige 
>Stellen iibernominen hat, liefert eineii terminus ante quem 
fiir die Bntstehung der beiden Texte: jecIeiifalLs miissen sie 
bereits vor Nagarjnna vorlianclen gewesen sein. Liisst sicli 
also anch die genaue Eiitsteliungszeit dieser Texte niclit 
welter bestimmen, so hat die bisherige Untersuchnng wenigs- 
tens folgendes ergeben: der Verfasser der Annalen von Li- 
yul hat keineswegs, wie Stein anninit, niir einheimische 
Traditioneii yerbreitet, sondern offenbar anch mehrere bnd- 
dhistisehe Werke herangezogen. Andererseits muss dahinge- 
stellt bleiben, ob dem Verfasser tatsachlieli, wie Rockhill 
behauptet, irgendwelche siidbuddhistische Qnellen zur Ver- 
fiigung standen. 

Was nun die Angaben der Annalen von Li-yiil iiber den 
Ursprung des Konigreiches Khotan, sowie seine Beziehiingen 
zu Asoka nnd Vaisravana betrifft, so lioren xvir dariiber- 
f olgendes 

'^Two hundred and thirty-four years after the death 
of the Buddha there was a king of India called Dharma- 
§oka, who, in the first place, had put to death many beings, 
but who had later on become a rightious man through the 

Vgl. die BiograpMe cles Ndgarjuna-Bodliisattva 
Taisho-TriiJ. L. 8. 184f. Naeli M. Wnllescr hat er selioii im ersten 
Jalirhiindert n. Chr. gelebt (vgl. Zeits. fiir Biiddhisnuis Y. S. 85ff.). 

Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 123. 

Bockliill, a.a.O. p. 233f. Teramoto’s Ubersetziing — a.a.O. S. 16 — 
weicht von dieser an maucheii Stellen ab). Bieselbe Tradition hndet 
sieh in dem tibetisclien Work hFhags-Pa Gran-Eu-Luh-hBian-Pa Shes- 
Bya-Ba Xheg-Pa Chen^Pold-mbo'* ( (vgl. Teramoto,, 

a.a.O. S. 76f.). Die Schiidernng, die Stein (a.a.O. p. 156f) von der 
Entstehiing des Landes Khotan gibt, ist teils dem obigen Bericlit teils 
der Beisebeschreibung des Hslian-tsang (in der Bearsehen tibersetzimg,. 
vgl. Bnddhist Becord of the Western World, London 1906, Bd. II. p. 
309£.) entnommen. Nach Hsiian-tsang soil ein Solin des Shih-huang-ti 
der Begriinder des Kdnigsreiches Khotan gewesen sein. Bass ASoka’s 
altester Sohn Kiinala (oder Kustana) seine Sehkraft verier und ver- 
bannt wnrde, beriehten anch verschiedene bnddhistiselie Werke, wie 
z, B. des A-yu-wang cliuan ptlTfSE® (vgl. Taisho-Trip. L, S. 106ft. Nan- 
jio-Kat. Nr. 1459), das Hsi-yh-chi (Taisho-Trip. L, S. 885a); die* 
Berichte zeigen geringe Unterschiede. 
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Arya, tlie Arliat Yago (Yagas) ; he had confessed his sins 
and had vowed to sin no more. . . .At that time the lake 
had dried up, but Li-yul was uninhabited 

In the thirtieth year of Dharmagoka’s reign his 
Queen-consox't brought a son. The soothsayers being sum- 
moned, declared that the child bore many marks of great- 
ness, and that this child would dethrone him, gave orders 
that he should be abandoned ; and the mother, axiprehend- 
ing that if the child were not abandoned the king would 
have him put to death, did as he had ordered. But when 
the child had been abondoned, there arose a breast on the 
earth from which he derived sustenance, so that he did 
not die. For this reason he was called Kusthana, or 
breast of the earth. 

Now at that time there lived a ruler of Egya (China), 
a great Bodhisattva. He had 999 sons, and had prayed 
“to Vaigravana that he might have one more to complete 
the thousand. Vaigravaija looked about, and perceiving 
that the little waif Kusthana was a promising iierson, he 
carried him off and made him the son of the ruler of Egya. 
The ruler of Egya brought him up, but one day while 
quarreling with the children of (the king of) Egya, they 
said to Kusthana, ^ ^ Thou art not the son of the sovereign 
of Egya.^’ He was distressed at that, and having 
ascertained from other men that this statement was borne 
out by the annals of Egya, he asked the king to allow to 
go seek his native land 

Weiterhin wird dann geschildert, wie einerseits von 
Osten her der Prinz Kusthana (od. Kustana) mit einem 
Heer von 10.000 Mann und andererseits von Westen her 
Yasas, der Minister des Asoka, mit einem Heer von 7.000 
Mann gleichzeitig nach Khotan kamen und dort eine Kolonie 
grilndeten, in der Yasas und seine Leute unter der Oberherr- 
schaft des Kustana lebten. So wurde Khotan ein Land, wo 
Inder und Chinesen zusammen wohnten. Dieser Punkt wird 
in den Annalen von Li-yul besonders hervorgehoben 

Li-yul being a country half Chinese and half Indian, 
the dialect of the people (hphral-skad) is neither Indian 

Roekhill, a.a.O. p. 236. 
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nor Chinese (i,e. a mixture of the two). The letters re- 
semble closely those of India (Rgya).-^^ The habits of 
the people are very similar to those of China, The re- 
ligion and sacred {clerical) language are very similar to 
those of India. ’ 

Mit cler obigen Gesehiehte des Kustana hiingt vielleicht 
aiieh eine Episode, die Asvaghosa (»%*§!)-- in seinem Ta- 
ch'uang-yan-chmg lun ^srzalilt"*^ zusammen: 

MM., 

rnmrnjimimm, nnB, 

'^Priiher habe ich einmal geliort: In den Augen eines 
Prinzen vom Lande Han wuchsen Hautehen, die das ganze 
Auge bedeckten, sehliesslich verdunkelten sie sich, sodass 
er nichts mehr sehen konnte. Obwohl er sieli auf alle 
mbglichen Weisen behandeln liess, konnte er docli nicht 
geheilt werden. Damals gab es im Lande ^ClPii-ch'a-sliih- 
lo’ (Taksasila)-*^ Kauflente, die in das Reich der Han 
kamen. Da fragte der Han-Kaiser die Kaufieute und 
sagte: Mein Sohn leidet an den Augen. Ihr seid weit 
hergekommen, vielleicht konnt ihr seine Augen heilen? 

Has ist eiue falsche Interpretation; nnter Rgya ist China zu 
verstelien. Vgl. Stein, a.a.O. p. 581, Appendix E. Part I. 

Hass spater die Bewo liner yon Khotan in ihreni korperliclien 
Habitus den Ghinesen sehr ahnlieh -waren, ergibt sieh aus einer interes- 
santen Stelle des Wei-shu (Kap. 102): 

: “In den Landeni westlieh von Kao-ch‘an^ 
(etwa Turf an) haben die Leute tiefliegende Augen und hohe Naseii. 
Hiir in diesem Land (d.h. Khotan) sehen sie nicht sehr barbarisch aus, 
sondern gleichen ziemlich den Ghinesen.” 

Vgl. die JBiographie des A^vagliosa-Bodliisattva ( 

Taisho-Trip. L, S. 183f. Seine Lebenszeit ist noeh immer eine umstrit- 
tene Prage, die allgemeine Annahme geht aber dahin, dass er ziir Zeit 
des Kaniska lebte. Vgl. Byodo, a.a.O. S. 22f. 

^ SutrdlahMra^dstra. Vgl, Kioto-Trip. XXI, 6, S. 33a. Nanjio- 
Kat. Nr. 1182. By5d6, a.a.O. S. 63. 

Vgl. Oahio’s Indien-Landkarte, I. 6. 
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Sie antworteten : Im Aiislande gibt es einen Moneli, 
namens Kii-sha (Knsaf), clieser allein kann sie lieilen. Als 
der Kaiser das liorte, scliickte er seinen Sohn mit vielem 
Geld mid iintei' siclierem Geleit nacli dem Lande Taksa- 
sila. Als er liier angekommen war, ging er zii dem Ort, 
wo der verehrte Kusa \Yeilte, imd sagte: leli bin aiif 
Bmpfelilimg von weitlier gekommen, nm meine Angen 
lieilen zu lassen. Heile meine Angen durcli deine Giite 1 ’ ^ 

In dieser Episode des Ta-cMiang-yan-cliing lun diirfen 
wir vielleiclit eine Weiterbildung mad Verkniipfnng der 
vorlier erwabnten Traditionen selien, nacli denen der alteste 
Solan des Asoka namens Kuiiala seines Atigenliclites beraubt 
nnd in das Gebiet des Himalaya verbannt wiarde,^^ von wo 
ihn sodann der Khotan-Tradition znfolge der Gott Vaisra- 
vana nacli China enfhlarte. Der Znsammenliang nnd dei* 
gleiclie Ursprung wird nmso dentlicher, als wir in beiden 
Geseliieliten-^’ dieselben Namen fair den Moncli nnd seine 
Heilmetliode finden. Mag es sicli liier anch nm eine sagen- 
liafte Brzahlnng liandeln, so ist docli niclit zn lengnen, dass 
darin ein geschiclitliclier Kern entlialten ist, der das Vor- 
handensein eines frhlizeitigen Verkelir zwischen Indien, 
Kliotan nnd China wahrscheinlieh maeht. 

c. 'Wann wtcrde der Biiddhismus 
in Kliotan eingefillirtf 

Nach den Annalen von Li-yul soil der Bnddhismns im 
fhnften Jahre der Regiernngszeit des Konigs Vijayasam- 
bhava, der ein Enkel des Kustana war nnd 165 Jahre nach 
der Reichsgrhndnng den Thron bestieg, dnrch den indisehen 
Priester Vairocana znm ersten Mai in Kliotan eingefhhrt 
worden sein, d.h. also im Jahre 83 v. Chr. Oifenbar handelt 
es sich aber liier nicht nm die erste Einfhhrnng des Bnd- 
dhismns iiberhanpt, sondern speziell nm die des Mahayana- 
Bnddhismns, der gerade damals entstand nnd in Kliotan als 

Vgl. Anna. 18. 

Vgl, Ksi-yU'Chi (Taisho-Trip, L, S. 885a). 

^ Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 107. 
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Staatsreligion anerkannt wurde.^ Fiir diese Aniialime 
sprecheii f olgende Griinde : 1. Der Name des Priesters 
Vairocana ist mit der Lehre des Avaiannsaka-sutra 

welche die lioeliste maliayanistisclie Pliilosophie dar- 
stellt, fest verbiHiden. Da Nagarjiina in seinem Maha- 
prajM-pdramiid-sdstra ) dieses Sutra erwalint,^ 

sind woM die Griindleliren des Maliayana-Buddliismus, wie 
sie in jenem Sutra entlialten sind, bereits in vorcliristlicher 
Zeit eiitstanden. 2. Die Mehrzalil der Maliayana-Texte, die 
iiacli der oiBziellen Einfiibrung des Buddliismiis (unter 
Kaiser Ming) in China auftaucliten, wurde aus Khotan 
dortliin gebraelit. Wenn nun das Surya»garbha(-sutra) be- 
liauptet, der Mahayana-Buddbismus sei bereits unter Asoka 
in Kliotan eingefuhrt worden,^ so ist diese Angabe vom 
gescMcbtliclien Standpunkt aus unhaltbar, da es zu jener 
Zeit einen Mahay ana-Buddliismus iiberhaupt nocli nicht 
gegeben hat. Die Sehwierigkeiten losen sicli aber, wenn 
man mit Teramoto annimmt,'^ der Ausdruek ^ ‘ Mahay ana 
bedeute an dieser Stelle soviel wie ^^eka-yana’’ (\vortl. : ‘'die 
einzige Lehre’O- heisst mit anderen Worten: wenn 
tatsachlich der Buddliismiis sclion zu Asokas Zeiteu nach 
Khotan gelangte, so kann das niir die Eichtung des Hina- 
yana gewesen sein.® 

Die Edikte des Asoka bertihren, wie wir oben geselien 
haben, auch die Missionstatigkeit dieses Herrschers, sie 
entlialten jedoch keine direkte Angabe dariiber, ob seine 
Missionare auch sehon bis Khotan vordrangen. Dagegen 
findet sieh in dem A-yii-wang-hsi Miai-mtc yin-yuan ching 


^ Teramoto beliauptet so (in einer privaten Mitteilmig an micli). 
® Kioto-Trip. IX, 2. Nanjio-Kat. 134. 

* Vgl. Kioto-Trip. XX, 1, S. 33a. Hanjio-Kat. Hr. 1169. 

® Ygl. Sakaino, a.a.O. S. 102. 

® Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XXIII, S. 294c/295a. 

Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O, 8. 105f. 

® Teramoto erkennt an, class der Buddhismns iiberhaupt unter 
Asoka in Khotan eingefuhrt wurde (in einer privaten Mitteilung an 
mich) . 
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einer BiograpMe von Asoka’s Solin 
Kimala, eine interessante, bisher nocli nnbekannte Stelle, die 
in diesem Znsaminenhang Erwalinting verdient. Dort wird 
erzMilt, wie Asoka einen Boten nacli Gandliara schickte, der 
die Verwaltiing des Kiinala inspizieren iind dariiber dem 
Vater Bericlit erstatten sollte. Der Gesaiidte kommt zuriick 
iind weiss iiber die Herrscliertatigkeit Knnala’s niir das 
Beste zn berieliten. Daraiifliin sagt Asoka zn seinem Min- 
ister Yasas: 



mmm 







rrmwfc* 
















mmm 





‘‘Nun will icli die ganze Welt aufteilen; einen Teil 
will ich selbst nebmen und den anderen meinem Solin 
sclienken. So moge mein (Solin) Fa-yi ein langes Leben 
und liobes Alter liaben und sein Volk regieren und 
bilden, in der gleiclien Weise wie bislier. Die Lander 
von der ausseren Seite (also wobl Siid-ostseite) des Indus 
bis Sankisa,^^ Gandliara, Utkakhanda ( f Cliien-f on 
(Campa),^^ K‘ang-cli‘u (Samarkand), Wu-sun, Cli‘iu-tse 
(Kutsclia) und Yu-t‘ien (Kliotan) und weiter bis zum 
Reiche der CIi‘in, welclie die Halfte der ganzen Welt 
ausmaelien, will icb dem Fa-yi sclienken, damit er durth 
die Grundgesetze (der Moral) die Volker am Leben er- 
halte und seinen Rulim auf die Naehwelt bringe. Ceylon, 
T‘ an-lo (Dravida ? ) , Malia-svanna-bMmi (Birma) 

Naiijio nennt dieses Werk ^‘Sutra on the Nidana or cause of 
the eye-distruction of Ha-yi (Dharmavardhana?), the prince of A§oka”. 
Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 174cf. Nanjio-Kat Nr. 1369. Daraus ergibt 
sich, dass Fa-yi nur ein anderer Name des Kunala ist. 

Vgl. Oshio’s Indien-Landkarte, L. 9. 

ist wohl identiseh mit hei Oshio’s Indien- 

Landkarte L. 5. 

^ wohl identiseh mit bei Oshio (a.a.O. H. 5). 

Vgl. S. 261. 


18 
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Vaisali,^^ Sravasti/^ sowie die Lander, wo die Mensclien 
iiackt sind und haiigende Oliren liaben, nncl das Gebiet 
nordlich des Himalaya bis zu den Grenzen des Meers will 
icli sebst durcli meine Leliren bilden/' 

Bemerkenswert ist die Tatsaelie, dass Kliotan liier imter 
den zum Herrscliaftsreieli des Ivnnala geiiorenden liandern 
aufgeflllirt wird. Leider komnit dieser Angabe keiii grosser 
liistorisclier Wert zu; das Werk, dem sie entnominen ist, 
wurde erst im vierten Jahrhundert n. Clir. von einem 
Priester aus dem Lande der Indoskythen (Yueli-shili) ins 
Chinesiselie iibersetzt. Ilalten wir jedoeli diese Angabe mit 
dem zusammen, was die Li-ijiil-Annalen iiber die Verban- 
niing des Kunala nacli Kliotan bericliten (s. oben S. 265), so 
spriclit dock eine gewisse Walirselieinlielikeit daftlr, dass der 
Buddhismiis bereits in Verbindiing mit Kunala, dem Solin 
des Asoka, nach Khotan gekommeii ist. Die folgende XJnter- 
sucliung liber den alien Verkelir zwisclien Indien und 
Kliotan soil nun die Einflihrung des Buddliismus in Khotan 
dem Bereicli der blossen Mogiiclikeit entrlicken und 
geschiclitlicli erliarten. 

d, Der Verlcehr zwisclien Indien nncl Khotan. 

Wie wir oben gesehen haben, beliauptet Smith, die Mis- 
sionare Asokas hatten Khotan noch picht erreichen konnen- 
da danials der Himalaya (oder besser Hindukusch) ein un- 
iibersteigbares Hindernis bildete. In Wirklichkeit ist Smith 
zu seiner Behauptung wohl dadurcli gekommen, weil in den 
Edikten des Asoka, die von seiner Missionstatigkeit berich- 
ten, der Name Khotan nicht erwahnt wird. Man darf aber 
liierbei nicht vergessen, dass diese Inscriften aus dem Jahre 
259 V. Chr., also dem Anfang der Eegirungszeit des Asoka 
stammen. Da dieser erst im Jahre 2S2 v. Chr. starb, besteht 
immerhin die Mogiiclikeit, dass er seine Missionstatigkeit in 
den letzten drei Jahrzehnten seiner Herrsehaft noch weiter 

Ygl. Osliio's Indien-Laiidkarte, NT. 9. 

Ygl. Oshio’s Indien-Laudkarte, M. 9. 
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aiisgedelint liat. Ob zii ihrem Bereicli aiicli sclion Kliotaii 
geiiortej lasst sicli iirkundlich, nicht beweisen. Gleicliwolil 
glaiibe icli, dass sieli aii>s der Geschichte des zentralasiati- 
sclien Seidenhandels gewisse Anlialtspunkte filr einen weit 
friilieren Verkelir zwischeii Indieii iiiid lOiotaii ergeben, die 
dann aticli ein. frillies Eiiidriiigen des Biiddhismiis an jenem 
Mittelpunkt des Seidenhandels walirsclxeinlicli niacben. 

Die Seide, die nrsprilnglicli aus China stammte nnd in 
Grieclienland nnter dein Namen ^^serische Stoffe’'^ bekannt 
war, selieint bereits im 5. oder 4, Jalirhnndert v. Chr. ilber 
Zentralasien in die kaspisclie Ebene nnd weiter nach Persien 
nnd Indien gelangt zn sein, -wahrscheinlich dnrcli einen von 
Stamm zu Stamm gehenden Zwisclienliandel.^ Alexander is 
Peldherr Nearchos ist naeh Richthofen^ der erste, der den 
Ansdruck '^serische Stoife’’ gebrancht, indem er erwahnt, 
dass solehe Stoife naeh Indien gelangten. Wenn nun die 
Behanptung, dass der Import dieser Stoffe von Norden her 
erfolgte, tatsaclilich dnreh indisehe Qnellen gestiltzt wird, so 
nnterliegt es keinem Zweifel, dass die Seide von Khotan naeh 
Indien gebraeht wnrde. Richthofen hat die an der grossen 
zentralasiatisehen Handelstrasse gelegene Stadt ^^Issedon 
seriea/' die anscheinend ein Hanpthandelsplatz filr die 
Seide gewesen ist, direkt roit Khotan, dem Yn-t‘ien der 

^ Man nimmt im allgemeinen, dass das griecMsehe Wort ^'ser'* 
(Seide) imd die davon aligeleiteten Worter auf das cHnesisehe '"sse’* 
(^0 zuriiekgelien (vgl. Conrady bei W. P. Wassiljew, Die JSrselieinung 
Chinas, Leipzig, 1909, S. 205). Sollte aher ‘'ser’' niclit vielleicht mit 
dem chinesischen Worte **^*l”, das nack Naito (vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O 
S. 138) in der Han-Zeit “sin” ansgesproehen wtirde nnd “Seide”^ be- 
dentet, zusammenliangen ? Dazn wiirde das in den Annalen von Li-yul 
fiir “Seide” gebraiiclite Wort “srin”, das “sin” ansgesproehen wnrde, 
gut passen? Da es in Tibet nrspriinglieh keine Seide gab, muss das 
Wort mit dem Gegenstand von Khotan dorthin gekommen sein. 

~ Vgl. Conrady, a.a.O. S. 205. 

^ Richthofen, “China” Bd. I, Berlin 1877, S. 443. 

^ Dass die alteste Verbindnng zwischen Indien nnd China liber 
Khotan ging, ist anch die Ansicht Chandra Das (a.a.O. J.R.A.S. 1886, 
p. 193) : “The earliest intercourse of the Indian with China was through 
Khotan which they called Chandana and it is very probable that they 
subsequently extend that designation to China.’ 
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Cliinesen, identifiziert/'*^ Wenn aiicli die Tatsaclie, dass bereits 
urn 300 V. Clir. die ^^serisclien Stoffe’' in Kliotan bekannt 
waren, ans gleiclizeitigen chinesiselien Qnellen sicli niclit 
belegen lasst, so gewimit docli in diesem Zusaininenhang die 
Yon Hsiian-tsang iiberlieferte Naeliricht/^ wonacli Kustana, 
der Begriinder des Konigreiches Kliotan, cliinesisclxe Seiden- 
wiiriner eingefiilirt babe, ein gewisses Gewieht, Jedenfalls 
beweist diese Notiz, dass zii Hsiian-tsangs Zeiten eine solcbe 
Tradition'^ in Khotan noch lebendig war. 

In diesem Ziisammenhang yerdient eine Notiz des 
walirseheinlieh schon aus dein ersten Jalirliundert stam- 
menden® Ta-p'i-po-slia Inn besondere Beden- 

tung, well sicli darans ergibt, wie bekannt die cliinesische 
Seide damals in Indien war .* 

'^Bin anderer Redner sagte: Uberall gibt es irgend- 
einen dnrch die Natnr bedingten Vorzng; so Ideiden sich 
in China’’ sogar Diener und Sklaven alle in Seide, wie 
man sie in anderen gleichfalls bliilienden Landern nicbt 
bekoinmen kann. In Indien und anderen Landern kleideu 
sich die Armen und Niedrigen in Wollkleider, wie sie 
anderswo selbst die Vornehmen nicht kaufen konnen.” 

Offenbar haben die indischen Kanflente, die Khotan des 
Seidenhandelshalber aiifsnchten und dort mit Chinesen in 
Beriihrung kamen, nach ihrer Riickkehr yon dem Gesehenen 
iibertriebene Schilderungen entworfen und anch erzahlt, 
dass in China selbst die Diener sich in Seide kleideten. Die 
khotanesische Seide war nicht nnr in Indien und im Abend- 
lande belcannt, ihr Ruhm ist sogar bis nach Japan gedrun- 

^ Vgl. Richthofen, a.a.O. S. 487f. 

Ygl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 944cf. 

Vgl. Stein, a.a.O. p. 229f. mid Rig. D. iy, 5. 

® Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 111. 

° A'bhidharma-lco^a-maha-m'bhdsa-idstra, Kioto-Trip. XXII, 6, S. 
33a. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 1264. 
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gen}^ Takakiisii will sogar das engiisclie Wort cotton^’ aiis 
dem Namen Kliotan ableiten land meint, dieses bezeichnen 
eigentlicli ^'seidene Watte/ 

B. Cli^in nnd Iiidien. 

Wahrend also auf der einen Seite indisclie Quellen es 
walirselieinlieli maclien, dass sclion iinter Alexander dem 
Grossen zwischen Indien imd Khotan ein direkter Verkelir 
bestand, sind andere Forsclier nocli weiter gegangen nnd 
baben nacliznweisen versnclit, dass Ciiina bereits Jalirlmn- 
derte yorlier gewisse Bezielinngen zu den Landern des 
Westens geliabt babe. In erster Linie glanbte man bierflir 
die angeblicb im 10. Jabrbnndert v. Chr. erfolgte Eeise des 
cbinesiseben Konigs Mu ins Eeicb der Hsi-wang- 

mn anfiibren zu konnen.^ Maspero bat aber 

Das japanische Wort '‘Hata”, das als zweites Glied eines Koiii- 
positiims aiich “Wata” aiisgesprodien wird, bringt Takakusu (vgl. 
“Toyo-Bmikwa-shi iii okeru Bukkyo no Chii 

iilltS: odor *‘Die Stellmig des Biiddhismus in der Knlturgesckiclite des 
Orients’';, Tokio 1930, S. 15) mit dem Wort ''Khotan” in Yerbindimg. 
"Wata” bedeutet hente ''‘Banmwolle”, nr sprmigHeh aber "seidene 
Watte’. '‘Hata” hat versehiedene Bedeutungen, wie z. B. "Weber”, 
"Webstuhl” (}^), "Material znm Weben”, "gewebter Stoff” (^) etc. 
Takakusu meint, das Wort "Hata” sei aus der alten fiir Khotan ge- 
brauehten Bezeichnung die nach japanicher Lesung "Kattan” 

lautet, abgeleitet. Der Name Khotan seheint als Synonym fiir Seiden- 
gewebe zusammen mit dem Buddhismus bald nach der Einfiihrung 
dieser Religion’ (552 n. Chr.) in Japan bekannt geworden zu seiii. 
Merkwilrdig ist, dass das Wort "Plata”, das den "Weber” der Seiden- 
stoffe bezeichnet, mit dem chinesischen Zeiehen "Ch'in (^) geschrieben 
wird. Die Weber sind urspruuglich aus China nach Japan gekommen 
und gaben an, dass ihre TJrahnen aus "Ch'in’' stammten, daher wurde 
ihnen der Damiliename "Plata” (Ch'in) von der damaligen japanischen 
Eegierung verliehen. Sollten diese Umstande nicht irgendwie mit der 
beriihmten Seide. von Khotan zusammenhanngen? 

Vgl. Takakusu, a.a.O. S. 15. 

^ Die bisherige Literatur verzieehnet PI. Maspero, "La China 
Antique”, Paris 1927, p. 581/2. Bekanntlkh wollte Oharvannes 
(Memoires JEListorigues Bd. V, S. 480—489, Appendiee II) unter dem 
Mu-t'ien-tzu nicht den Konig der Cliou-Dynastie, sondern den gleich- 
namigen Herzog von Ch'in (659— 621 v. Chr.) verstehen. Neuer dings 
hat T. Ogawa (/J^JHigcTp) "IJntersuehung zur Biographie des Kairers 
Mu” (^3^-^®# Boku-Tenshi-den-Ko) sogar den Yersuch gemacht, die 
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gezeigt, class die Besclireibiing dieser Reise (da>s sogenannte 
Mu-t4en-tzu-chiiaii) keineswegs als gescliiehtliclie Clironik, 
sondern als eine Art von Abeiiteuer-Roman aiifzufassen ist.- 
Dagegen gibt aiieh Maspero zii, class China iin 4. Jahr- 
lumdert v. Clir. miter den Einfinss neuer Tcleen geriet, die 
diireli die erste, allerdings noeii >schwache Beriihriiiig mit 
den ]\Iittelmeerkultiiren naeh Osten gebracht warden. 
Damals scheinen die Cliinesen vor allem ilire Astronomie 
imd Kosmologie nnter fremdem Einfliiss mngestaltet zu 
liaben.^ Schon Conrady liatte versiiclit, eine selir weit- 
gehende Einwirkiing indisclier Gedanken aiif das China des 

4, Jahrhmiderts nachziiweisen, wie sie vor allem der 

Taoismns enthalten soil (Yoga-Praxis, Lehre von der Seelen- 
wandernng nnd clem ^^Heiligen/’ die Tierfarbeln des Chan- 
kiio-ts'^ ii.s.w,)*^ Neiierclings hat Sanaka aiisgefhhrt, die 
Theorien des Tson Yen hber die fhnf Elemente mid 

die ''Genien'’ (fgX) Umbildmig gewisser Gedan- 

ken, die schon in den BrFihmanas nnd ITpanisuden enthalten 
seien;^ diese AiLsfuhriingen bertUiren sich also sehr eng mit 
den Conrady ’^schen Porschiingeii. 

Es wlircle liber den Rahmen der vorliegenden Arbeit 

Reiseroiite des Mu im einzelneii geographiseh f estzulcgeii ; danach 
miisste der Kdnig bis in die Gegeiid ndrdlich von Turfau gekommen 
sein (vgl. Festgabe zum seehzigsteii Geburstag von Prof. Kano, 

Tokio 1928, S. 89-242). 

“ Maspero, a.a.O. 

^ Maspero, “Die Einwieklung der abendlaiidiselien Kultur auf 
das China der Vor-Tsin-ZeiU' (SJiigal'u-Zasshi, Bd. 40, 1929, S. Iff.) 
uiul “Le mouvcment seientidque et les indue iiees ^trang^res” {La China 
Antique, p. 607ff). 

A Conrady, “Indischer Einfluss in China im 4. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr.”, (Zeitsehrift d. D.M.G. Bd. LX, Leipzig 1906, S. 335-351). Aiich 

5. Inoue ( ) ist davon tlberzeugt, dass die Theorien des Lao- 
tzu von gewisseii Grundgedanken des Mahayana-Buddhisnius beeinflusst 
seien (vgl. Lao-tse with critical and exegetieal notes, comparing various 
renderings in Chinese, Japanese and English incduding new English 
versions: Kanei Kosho lioslii no Shi7i-henlcyu, 

Tokio 1928, p. 29f). 

S. Sanaka ), “tjber das ChT der Wii-hsing” (3£^j(D^{C 

m’C), Bhigalu^ZassU Bd. 41, 1930 Jan. S. lOlfe. 
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liinaiisgeheii, wenn wir die von den oben erwabnten For- 
scliern aiifgeworfenen Probleme liier im einzelnen nnter- 
s]^ehen wollten. Muss es somit aneli fraglicli bleiben, vde- 
weit die cliinesisclie Gedankenwelt vor der CliGn-Zeit bereits 
von indisclien Ideen beeinflnsst war, so kann iiber die 
Tatsache eines friilizeitigen Yerkehrs zwisclien China und 
den Westlandern kaum ein Zweifel bestehen. Nach Maspero 
lag der Transitliandel mit dem Fernen Osten in der Hand 
indisclier, nicht iraniseher Kanflente f diese sclieinen jedoeh 
nicht bis in das eigentlielie China, sondern nur bis Lan-chon 
(M#!)? Schiffahrt anf dem Hnang-ho begann, vorge- 

drungen nnd dort an£ den Machtbereich des ChGn-Staates 
gestossen zu sein, Diese Tatsaehe wlirde anch erklaren, 
warum China nnter dem Namen jener Dynastie als deren 
Trager der grosse Ch‘ in-Shih-hnang-ti ersclieint, im Westen 
bekannt wnrdeJ 

Dass der Euhm des Shih-huang-ti selbst nach Indien 
gedrungen war, ergibt sich aiis einer Unterrednng, die 
Hsiian-tsang mit dem Kbnig Slladitya^ von Indien liatte. 
Wenn sich darans anch nichts hber den Zeitpnnkt ergibt, 
wo der Name des grossen Herrschers in Indien bekannt 
wurde, so ist doch die ganze Unterrednng^ an sich so interes- 
sant, dass sie verdient, in extenso angef hhrt zn werden : 

mm- 

mtmmm, EE0#p^^inr$ 

® Maspero, a.a.O. {8higaku-Zasslii Bd, 40, S. lOf and La Cliina 
Antique, p. 608). 

Zur Entstehung des Namens China vgl. P. Pelliot, Toung Puo, 
Vol. XIII (1912) S. 737fe. 

® Er ist als Diehter namens Har^adeva bekannt, Vgl. Winternitz, 
OescMchte der indisclien Literatiir, Bd. Ill, Leipzig 1922, S, 48f. 

Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. S94f. 
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“The king Sil?icTitya/** after the fatigue of the 
journey was over,“ said, “From ivhat country do you 
come, and what do you seek in your travels?” 

He said in reply, ‘ ‘ I come from the great Tang coun- 
try, and I ask permission to seek for the laAv (religious 
books) of Buddha.” 

The king said, “Whereabouts is the great Tang coun- 
try ? by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, 
or near ? ’ 

In reply he said, “My country lies to the north-east 
from this several myriads of li; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mahachina.” 

The king answered, “I have heard that the country 
of Mahfiehina has a king called Ts'in, the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, Avhen 
old then (called) “divine warrior.” The empire in for- 
mer generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion; soldiers ivere in conflict, 
and all people were afSieted with calamity. Then the 
king of Ts'in, son of heaven, who had conceived from the 
first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his pity and 
love ; he brought about a right understanding, and praci- 
fied and settled all within the seas. His laws and instruc- 
tion spread on every side. People from other countries 
brought under his influence declared themselves ready to 
submit to his rule. The multitude whom he nourished 
generously sang in their songs of tlie prowess of the king 
of Ts‘in. I have learned long since his praises sung thus 
in verse. Are the records (laudatory hymns) of his great 
(complete) qualities well founded? Is this the king of 
the great Tang, of which you speak?” 

“ Beal, JSeoord of Western World, Bd. II, p. 216f. 

“ Die tibersetzung iat hier falaeli und muss etwa heissen; “Naeh- 
dem sich der KBnig Siiaditya filr den Besueli bedankt batte”. Auch 
sonst ist Beals Dbersetzung an maneben Stellen tingenau. 
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Eeplying, lie said, China is the country of onr for- 
mer kings, but the great Tang’’ is the country of our 
present ruler. Our king in former times, before he be- 
came hereditary heir to the throne (before the empire 
was established), was called the sovereign of Ts^in, but 
now he is called the ‘‘king of heaven” (emperor). At 
the end of the former dynasty the people had no ruler, 
civil war raged on every hand and caused confusion, the 
people were destroyed, when the king of Ts‘in, by his 
supernatural gifts, exercised his love and compassion on 
every hand; by his power the wicked were destroyed on 
every side, the eight regions found rest, and ten thousand 
kingdoms brought tribut. He cherished creature of evry 
submitted wih respect to the three precious ones. He 
lightened the burdens of the peoiole and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished” 

Mit “the king of Ts‘in, son of heaven” ist hier ohne 
Zweifel der erste Kaiser der ClTin-Dynastie gemeint, zu den 
“praises sung thus in verse” bemerkt Beal: “The reference 
to the songs sung in honour of this king illustrates the 
character of Siladitya, who was himself poet.” Wir wissen 
natiirlieh nicht, woraus der Kbnig Siladitya im 7. Jahr- 
hundert n. chr. seine Kenntnisse liber Shih-huang-ti ge- 
schopft hat, aber es ist anzunehmen, dass der Euhm des 
grosses Herrschers schon friihzeitig nach Indien gelangt war 
und dort bis auf die Zeit des Siladitya fortlebte. So spricht 
auch dieser Umstand dafiir, dass ein alter Verkehr zwischen 
Indien und China bestanden haben muss. 

Was nun besonders die Beziehungen zwischen Khotan 
und China betrifft, so wurden diese schon oben kurz erortert. 
Wenn Stein behauptet,^^ die politische Verbindung zwischen 
beiden Landern habe erst unter Wu-ti (140--87) eingesetzt, 
so darf man daraus nicht den Schluss ziehen, dass China 
vorher mit Khotan noch keine Berlihrung gehabt habe. Nach 


^ Stein, a.a.O. S. 156. 
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Haneda^^ ist bereits -yor Chang Cli'ien (126 v. Chr.) 
chinesische Seide iiber Zentralasien naeh Indien exportiert 
worden. 

Jedenfalls unterliegt es hente keinein Zweifel, dass 
zwisehen Indien iind China bereits zur Ch‘in-Zeit ein 
Handelsverkehr bestandeii hat, fiir den Khotan den Um- 
schlagsplatz bildete. Wariira sollte dami bei dieser Gele- 
genheit nicht aiich der Bnddhismns, dessen Verbreitnng yon 
Asoka ofSziell gefordert wurde, naeh Osteii gekommen nnd 
iiber Khotan -welter naeh China yorgedrnngen sein ! Freilich 
ist dieser Vorgang historisch nicht streng zn beweisen; es 
muss Yorderhand geniigen, die Mogliclikeit nnd die tatsach- 
lich gegebenen Vorraiissetzimgen Merfiir aiifgezeigt zu 
haben. 


{To 1)6 contimied) 

Kaishun Ohashi 


T. Haneda SaiiU Bunmei-sUi Gairon 

llflr, Die SMzze der KulturgescMchte der Westlander)> Kioto 1931, S. 6. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE AVATAMSAKA SUTRA 


Of Maliayaua sutras, tlie Kegon^ the HoMe(Sadclharma- 
Pundanka) and the Nehan {Nirvana) sntras are the most 
outstanding:, and among these the Kegon is important be- 
cause it is considered to be the teaching given out by the 
Buddha Bakyamimi just after his enlightenment, and in con- 
sequence, his enlightenment is made the centre or pivot of 
the sutra's substance. 

The sntra is called Avatamsaka in Sanskrit and in 
Jai3anese Kegon, The full Japanese title is Dai-hd-kd-l)iitsu~ 
kegon-gyo : ctoi =great, = normative, ko^^ all-i^ervading, 
Z) a enlightened one, kegon— with flowers. The 
title means: ^‘How beautiful is the Enlightened One who 
has grasped the great all-pervading Truth which is the nor- 
mative principle of the universe.’’ 

The scope of this sutra is very grand. On the ocean of 
it like a mirror everything is reflected and revealed. In 
form it is bold and grand, yet delicate and subtle. It is one 
•of the supreme works of the world. 

There are two complete translations, one in sixty 
volumes translated by Buddhabhadra of Northern India, in 
the Eastern Shin dynasty, 418-520 a.d. The Kegon sect uses 
this sixty-volume version. And one in eighty volumes was 
translated by Sikshananda, of the TAng dynasty, 695-699. 

The forty-volume sutra translated by Prajna in 796- 
797, called the Fugengydgwanbon ^ ^Practice and Vows of 
Samantabhadra” corresponds to the Oandvyilha. This 
forty-volume Kegon (Gandavyuha) together with the Jiigi- 
kyd (Dasal)humika) and other sutras makes a complete 
Avatamsaka, The Gandavyuha occupies about a fourth of 
the Avatamsaka and is complete in itself. It is the Nyii- 
hokkaibon, chapter on Entering into the Universe through 
i\ie Practice and Vows of Samantabhadra, and describes the 
pilgrimage of a youth called Sudhana in his efforts to enter 
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the Dharmadliatu and his consultation with fifty-three good 
friends. It is the Pilgrim^ s Progress of Buddhism.^ 

This sntra is not so iniieli preached by Buddha himself, 
for he is for the most part silent; it is rather a dramatic 
description to reveal the contents of enlightenment. The 
Bodhisattvas and devas are active, but their activity is per- 
formed under the will of the Buddha, and the infinite varie- 
ties of activity shown are a revelation of the Buddha’s 
power. This point must be remembered, that although he 
seems to be a silent participant he is in reality the true actor 
and preacher since all the others are performing and speak- 
ing through him. In so far as Buddha is the preacher he 
is Vairoehana the Supreme Buddha, the Dharmakaya, rather 
than the historical Buddha Sakyamuni. According to this 
sutra, the human mind is the universe itself and identical 
with Buddha, and it is said that Buddha, Mind, and Beings 
are one and the same. This is a famous saying and expres- 
sive of Mahayana philosophy. 

This sutra is said to have been spoken three w’^eeks after 
Buddha’s Enlightenment in a state of meditation and in the 
Dharmakaya fox^m. 

Samantabhadra plays a most important 2)art. He is 
supposed to represent the student stage not yet in a perfect 
state of supreme enlightenment. But all the preaching is. 
really the preaching of the Dharmakaya and is enlighten- 
ment or Truth itself which is personally called Vairoehana. 
Exoterieally, the Buddha in enlightenment may mean the 
mendicant under the Bo-tree, but esoterically he is the per- 
vading and permanent Dharmakaya and this world is no- 
longer an ordinary world but the universe, Dharmadliatu, 
consisting of interpenetrating worlds. 

The action of the sutra takes place in seven places and 
there are nine assemblies. Of the seven places there are- 
three on earth and four in heaven. Those on earth are: 

^ It is now being translated into English by Dr. Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki of Otani University, Kyoto, and Editor of The Pastern Buddhists 
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1. tinder tlie Bo-tree, 2. tlie bright paiace, and 3. the Jeta- 
vana grove; and those in heaven are: 1. the dwelling of 
Indra, 2. the dwelling of Yama, 3. Tnshita, the dwelling of 
Maitreya, and 4. the Taketsu or Paranirmita. The eighth 
assembly is the Jetavana Grove rejieated and this gives the 
story of Sudhana^s pilgrimage, the subject of the forty- 
volume Kegon or Gandavyuha. The assemblies take place in 
range from earth to heaven, and then to earth, again begin- 
ning with Sakyamuni’s enlightenment under the Bo-tree, 
and then ranging to the heavens showing the unimiieded 
movement of the Buddha’s mind. 

Although the first seven assemblies make Vairoehana the 
master, each assembly has its own central personality who 
unfolds the brightness of his wisdom through the power of 
the Buddha. Of all the Bodhisattvas, Mailjusri and Sa- 
mantabhadra are the chief ones, Mahjusri representing Wis- 
dom (prajnd) and Samantabhadra Practice {caryd). These 
two attributes are two aspects of the Buddha’s enlighten- 
ment, for the contents of the Dharmakaya, Wisdom and 
Practice, complete the attainment of Enlightenment. Wisdom 
is necessary for the first step, but Practice completes the 
stride, so as Samantabhadra represents Practice, the stress 
of this sutra is put upon this Bodhisattva. 

There are forty steps of Practice and among these are 
ten stages or Bhumis. These ten stages are significant. The 
chapter on them is circulated as an independent sutra known 
as the JujiJcyo or Dasabhumika. The last assembly is called 
the Nyithohkaibon or ''Entering the Dharmadhatu, ” and 
this is the chapter which also became independent bearing 
the title Qandvyuha. 

The fifteenth chapter is the Jujuhon on the ten States 
and describes the stages of the Bodhisattva from "the 
cherishing the first thought for enlightenment” to the at- 
tainment of full Buddhahood. 

In the sixteenth chapter the pure deeds of the Bod- 
hisattva are described. Succeeding' chapters enlarge upon 
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this theme. The twenty-fifth chapter is interesting because 
it preaches the doctrine of Parinamana {eM), the turning 
of merit for the salvation of others. Chapter Twenty-seven 
deals with the Vows of Samantabhadra. But the most illu- 
minating chapter of all is the thirty-ninth describing the 
ninth assembly, “Entering into the Universe/’ and it is this 
chapter w^hich makes up tlie Gandavyuka, It deals wdtli 
belief, understanding, practice, and enlightenment, wdiicli 
are after all nothing but one’s own mind, and this one mind 
enters into universality and becomes enlightenment itself. 

Interpenetration is the doctrine taught in the Keg on. 
When we look at the -world in the spiritual light of Vairo- 
chana Buddha, w’-e see it full of radiance, indeed a world of 
pure light. Everything in this w’^oiid is interpenetrating, 
everything is mutually conditioned and conditioning. All 
things are one and that one is the Sui:)reme Reality wdueh 
embraces them. 

“All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves, 
Are manifested in my own being, freely and without 
hindrance, 

And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-land 
is perceived. 

The Buddha-lands as innumerable as particles of dust, 
Are raised from one thought cherished in the mind of 
the Bodhihattva of Mercy (Samantabhadra), 
Who, practising meritorious deeds in numberless 
kalpas, hath led all beings to the Truth; 

A Buddha-land resteth in every particle of dust, 

And the spirit of the Buddha like a cloud eovereth 
and protecteth it. 

“All lands are interpenetrating in the Buddha-land, 
And they are countless in number, — a phenomenon 
beyond our understanding : 

There is nothing that does not fill up every quarter 
of the universe, 

And things are inexhaustible and immeasurable and 
move with perfect spontaneity. 

All the Buddha-lands are embraced in one Buddha- 
land, 
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And eacli one of tlie Bnddlia-lands embraces in itself 
all tlie other lands; 

But the land is neither extended nor compressed. 

One land fills up all the ten quarters of the universe ^ 

And in turn the universe with all its contents is 
embraced in one land, 

And yet the world as it is suffers no damage, 

'^In every particle of dust throughout the Buddha- 
world, 

The creative power of Vairochana Buddha is per- 
ceivable ; 

His voice resoundeth over the ocean of universal 
salvation, 

And w^herein all beings are brought under his 
control. ’ 

When we do not see this radiant world of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment in which Pure World everything is inter- 
penetrating, the Buddha feels sorrow for beings and puts 
forth his activity to help all these beings to attain enlighten- 
ment, The Bodhisattvas follow him and through their own 
practice of the six virtues of perfection (pdramitd) help 
suffering beings to attain supreme enlightenment. 

'^The Buddha is our refuge, unsurpassed and peerless, 

He removeth the sufferings of all beings ; 

If they desire to see him face to face, 

He apx)eareth to them like the full moon over the 
mountain high. ’ 

Now let us consider the Oandavyuha. 

Once Buddha dwelt at Sravasti in the grove of Jetavana 
in the garden of Anathapindika. In that assembly there 
were five hundred Bodhisattvas headed by Samantabhadra 
and Manjusri. All the members of the assembly were wait- 
ing for the Buddha to preach. Then he entered SamMhi 
(deep meditation) and as soon as he did so the forests of 
Jevatana suddenly became so wide that they became filled 
with an inexpressible number of worlds and many Bodhi- 
sattvas from the ten quarters came and worshipped the Bud- 

^ AvatamsaJca Sutra, translated by B. T. Suzuki. 

^ Ibid. 
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clha, composing verses of x^^^aise. Bndcliia issued a ray of 
light from between his eyebrows and illumined the Bodhi- 
sattvas and all the ten quarters and thereby the Bodhisattvas 
were filled with compassion to benefit all beings, 

Mahjusri went out from the Pratisthana to the human 
world going south and preached the Mahayana doctrine to 
many people. While he was staying in the city of Dhanya- 
kara, among his audience of listeners was a handsome youth 
of a noble family, Sudhana. While Sudhana was listening 
with the desire to learn, lead, and perfect the life of a Bod- 
hisattva, Mailjiisri looking over the audience perceived 
the young Sudhana and knew his aspiration, so he advised 
him thus : You must find a true friend to help you in your 
search. Go to Myoho Mountain in the country of Shoraku 
and there you will find a Bikhshu Sagaramegha (Tokuun). 
He will give you good advice. 

Sudhana set out on his journey, visited Sagaramegha 
who taught him wisely and then sent him on to another 
friend. In this way he was sent to one friend after another 
until fifty-two friends in all had been visited, and at last 
he came to Samantabhadra, under whose teaching he per- 
fected his vow and entered into the Dharmadhatu (Supreme 
Reality) . 

In this story of Sudhana we can see that Samantabhadra 
plays the chief part as master and Manjusri as the guest, 
and the activity of both of them is represented by the youth 
Sudhana who visits fifty-three good friends seeking advice 
and finally attains entrance to the Dharmadhatu. It is the 
story of Enlightenment of entering into the universe’’ by 
means of the practice and vows of the religious life of 
Samantabhadra. 

In regard to the good friends whom Sudhana visited 
besides Manjusri who apxieared three times and Samanta- 
bhadra and first and the last, there Avere fifty in all. WTiat 
kind of persons were they? If we classify them we will 
find that there were five Bodhisattvas, five monks, one nun, 
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eight liouseholderSj a physician, a j)erfiime seller, a sailor, 
two kings, two laymen, four laywomen three of whom w^ere 
ladies and one a heavenly maiden, several children, a nnmher 
of deities, a mendicant, a hermit, and two Brahmins. 

In the Oandavyuha, we find the Mahayana tendency 
to lay stress upon lay people rather than npon monks, and 
among all the friends we find only five monks. Not all of 
the friends were aristocratic and wealthy. One was a per- 
fume seller, one a sailor, and one woman a courtesan. 

Sudhana during his ^pilgrimage was seeking without by 
asking help of others and he passed through many experi- 
ences mental and spiritual, but later he realised that true 
knowledge must come from within. The fifty-third friend 
was Maitreya who directed Sudhana to go to Manjusri to 
ask about the law by which he could enter into Samanta- 
bhadra’s religious life. 

The last volume of the sutra is devoted to Samanta- 
bhadra’s Ten Vows and the desire to be born into Sukha- 
vativyuha (that is, Pure Land) . 

The Ten Vows of Samantabhadra are: 

1. To worship the Buddhas; 

2. To praise the Tathagatas ; 

3. To make offerings to all the Buddhas; 

4. To confess past sins ; 

5. To rejoice in the virtues and happiness of others; 

6. To request Buddha to preach the Law ; 

7. To request Buddha to live in this world; 

8. To study Buddhism in order to teach it; 

9. Always to benefit all beings ; 

10. To turn the stock of merit to others. 

These vows are the basis of the Bodhisattva’s life in 
Mahayana Buddhism. This last part concerning Samanta- 
bhadra ’s Vows has been issued separately, and is known as 
the Fugengydgwandon (‘^Practice and Vow of Samanta- 
bhadra’ ^). 

The story of Sudhana is ultimately an epitome of the 
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entire Kegon sutra. In the background is always the Dhar- 
makaya. Every activity depicted is really the activity of 
Dharinakaya. It is a stitra of Enlightenment and emphasises 
the fact that all beings can be reborn in the house of the 
Buddha if they obtain enlightenment. The previous por- 
tions of the Avaiamsaka emphasise this and the Sudhana 
chapter states it practically. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 



THE TEACHING OF IPPEN SHONIN 
(1239-1289, 

1 

The following is one of the letters by Ippen in which 
we find his teaching of the Nembutsu characteristically ex- 
pounded : 

‘Hn your previous letter, you asked me to write what 
mental equipment is necessary for the Nembutsu followers. 
To this I must reply that beside reciting Na-mu-a-mi-da- 
butsu no mental equipment is necessary and that except say- 
ing this there is no faith. It is true that we have various 
doctrines taught by various scholars but they are merely 
provisional, being set against varieties of confused thoughts. 
It is good for the Nembutsu followers, therefore, not to worry 
about these things but devote themselves to reciting the Nem- 
butsu, When Kuya Shonin^ was once asked in what state of 
mind one should recite the Nembutsu, he answered simply, 
''Abandon’', and did not say anything further. This is re- 
corded ill Saigyo’s Senjushor This saying is really the 

^ Kuya (903-973) j whose other name was KoshS, is said to have 
been an Emperor’s son. He became a monk in his twenties and learned 
various doctrines of Buddhism, but afterwards believed in the Pure 
Land teaching and propagated the “Dancing Kembutsu” among the 
common people and was called the “Saint of the Market”, for he ex- 
horted the Kembutsu in the market thronged with people. He was 
also a social worker; going throughout the country, he built many 
bridges, dug wells, nursed lepers and other loathesome patients, 
cremated deserted corpses, and so forth. He had much induence on 
Ippen. 

^ Saigyo (lli8-1190), a priest-poet. As a layman, he was called 
Yoshikiyo Sato and was a samurai in the service of the Imperial 
Household. He became a monk, realising the uncertainty of life by 
the sudden death of his friend. He is noted, however, more as a poet 
than as a priest. The famous JSmigasliU is a collection of his poems. 
The SenjusJw here mentioned contains anecdotes of this celebrated 
priest, his personal observations while travelling all over the country, 
and many interesting talks on poetry. 
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golden rule. The Nembntsii followers abandon wisdom, 
folly, the knowledge of good and bad, the thought of one’s 
social position, noble and mean, high and low, the fear of 
hell, the desire for a land of happiness, and even the aspira- 
tion for enlightenment as exhorted by different schools of 
Buddhism. In short the Nembiitsu followers abandon all 
these. When the Nembutsu is thus recited, it is in perfect 
accord with the incomparable Original Vow of Amida. 
When the Nembutsu is recited without interruption with 
this frame of mind, there is no thought of Buddhahood or 
self-hood, not to say anything about the presence of an 
argumentative mood ; the world of good and bad is no more 
than the Land of Purity itself and beside this there is no- 
thing for which we cherish a desire or from which we turn 
away. The universe, -with all its beings, sentient and non- 
sentient, with blowing winds and roaring waves, is no other 
than the Nembutsu. You must not imagine that man is the 
only being who is embraced by the incomparable Vow, But 
if my words are hard to understand, leave them as they are, 
giving no further thoughts to them., and just recite the 
Nembutsu putting your absolute trust in the Original Vow. 
xis for the Nembutsu, whether you recite it with a believing 
heart or not, it never fails to be in accord with the incom- 
parable Original Vow of tariki. In the Original Vow of 
Amida, nothing is wanting and nothing is superfluous. Be- 
side this, what mental equipment do you wish to have! Only 
going back to the state of mind found in a simple-minded 
Nembutsu devotee, recite the Nembutsu. Na-mu-a-mi-da- 
butsu,’’^ 


2 

When we contrast Eastern thought with Western, we 
cannot but acknowledge that each has its characteristic 
feature, the Eastern in its unifying power and the Western 
in its analysis. The oriental mind always seeks to go back 
^ Ippeu’s letter to KSgan Sozii, contained in Ippen's Sayings. 


i 
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to the original oneness from which we come, to one undivided 
reality where there is no such opposition as subject and ob- 
ject, while the occidental mind always wants to come out 
of the oneness of things, analysing it into an infinite variety 
of multitudes. The Westerners are expansive and the 
Easterners are inclusive. Things oriental all follow this 
rule. Pood, clothes and dwelling of the Bast testify to this 
statement. This inclusiveness and unifying tendency is 
what may be termed Buddhistic in a broad sense. 

It is true that there are many schools and branches in 
one Buddhism properly to be so called, but how diverse its 
expressions may be, the one spirit of Buddhism pervades 
them all. The difference between the Zen and the Pure 
Land, between the Shin and the Nichiren, is only the differ- 
ence in form which is determined by the temperament of the 
founder of each sect, and according to the circumstances 
in ■which he moved. But this difference sometimes ceases to 
be noticeable, for instance in the case of Ippen, in whom the 
Pure Land ideas are perfectly mingled with those of Zen 
Buddhism. In the following pages I wish to study ‘this 
character who is the founder of the Ji Sect.^ 

3 

Of all the Pure Land masters advocating the Nembutsu, 
the celebrated Ippen differs most widely from others. He 
is not only a Pure Land devotee but in a sense a Zen Bud- 
dhist. As far as the Nembutsu is concerned, he does not 
differ from that of the other Pure Land followers, but 
Ippen ^s Nembutsu is identifiable with the One as referred 
to in the Koan exercise of Zen Buddhism. He did not lay 
so much stress on faith as some Pure Land masters did, but 

^ In its flourishing days, there were twelve hranches in it hut 
they are now united into one. Its headquarters is Shojo-koji at I’uji- 
sawa near Yokohama. The number of the temples belonging to this 
sect is about five hundred and that of the believers 216,000, according 
to recent statistics. 
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he told tis to direct otir thought exclusively to the practice 
of the Nembutsu which is also the discipliue advocated 
by Zen masters. Thus he says: '^'When the Nembutsu is 
recited without interruption in this frame of mind (giving 
up all other thoughts), there is no thought of Buddha- 
hood or selfhood, not to say anything about the presence of 
an argumentative mood,* the world of good and bad is no 
more than the Land of Purity itself and beside this there 
is nothing for which we cherish a desire or from which we 
turn away.’’^ 

This peculiarity of his teaching may be ascribed to his 
own inner understanding but it may also be considered com- 
ing from the various external influences which he under- 
went while going through all forms of trials and hardships 
in this actual life. 


4c 

Ippen, whose posthumous name was Bnsho Daishi, was 
born in 1239, twenty-seven years after the death of Honen 
(1133-1212) who was the father of all the Pure Land schools 
in Japan. The time was when the social revolution in the 
Kamakura period had been completed, although the agita- 
tion thus caused in the minds of people had not yet settled 
down. Owing to this social condition, the newly-born schools 
of Buddhism were asserting themselves strongly among the 
people. The teachings of Zen and the Pure Land doctrine 
had already taken deep root and the Nichiren had about 
come to the front. 

From his childhood, Ippen was very clever and was sent 
to a temple while still young to study Buddhism. At ten 
he lost his mother, and when thirteen was sent to Harayama 
in Kyushu where he further pursued his study of Buddhism 
under Sli5tatsu, a disciple of Shoku^ who was the founder 
of the Seizan School of Pure Land Buddhism. 

^ Ippen’s letter to Kogan Sozii. 

^ Shokii. See the JSastern Buddhist, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 80^. 
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He stayed here for twelve years, when his father ’s death 
brouglit him back to his native place. This death of his 
father's and the subsequent family troubles made him re- 
alise the illusiveness and meaninglessness of this life. This 
must have been his state of mind at that time: ^‘Life is 
like a bubble ; there is nothing left when it disappears. The 
duration of human life is like a shadow cast by the moon. 
It does not wait for the inhaled breath to come out once 

^ore It is indeed a lamentable fact that since time 

immemorial w^e have not been able to procure what we 
desire."^ 

In this mood, he stayed for some time in his native 
place, now studying and now engaged in worldly matters. 
One day he wandered out and found several boys in the 
street playing with a rmgo, a toy which is made to dance 
along a line tightly held between two hands. To divert his 
mind perhaps, he joined them and when he took up the riugo 
himself, it sli^Dped off the string'*, and fell on the ground 
rolling away. The incident, with no significance in itself, 
impressed him deeply. His mind's eye is said to have sud- 
denly opened as if the scales dropped off his eyes. 

‘Hiereupon I realised," later he told Sh5kai, one of his 
disciples, 'Hhat our transmigration is exactly like this spin- 
ning of rnigo. The Hugo spins when we let it go; but it 
keeps quiet when we check its moving. So is our transmigra- 
tion. An incessant passing from one state to another 
throughout the six paths of existence is due to our evil do- 
ings in the tri|)le way of speech, body, and mind. There- 
fore, when we stop our evil doings, no transmigration can 
take place. Here for the first time in my life I clearly saw 
where the bondage of birth and death is and what Buddhism 
means to us all sentient beings."^ 

^ Betsiigan Wasan (Hymn of the Special Yow). 

^ Ippen-HijirPHl (Ippen-the'-Saint-Pictures). One of the most 
famous picture-scrolls in Japan. The pictures were painted by En-i 
and the explanatory passages were written by Shokai, a disciple of 
Ippen's. Also called Rokujyo Engi. 
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Now it is quite natural tliat this awakening caused 
inner struggles in him. He saw, according to the Buddhist 
way of thinking, the actual state of pain in ‘‘our trans- 
migration’ and the cause of it in “our evil doings” or “the 
Tbondage of birth and death.” He saw at the same time that 
we can get out of the actual pain when we are delivered 
from our evil doings. But to know is one thing and to 
actually experience is quite another. Are we not originally 
defiled ? Is not this world originally incomplete t How can 
we Be delivered from our evil doings ? 

Let me quote another of his sayings which illustrates 
his state of mind at that time. ‘ ‘ This triple world is indeed 
transient and conditioned. Everything here is uncertain 
and vision-like. Therefore, no matter how earnest our desire 
and endeavour may be, we cannot be living here for ever 
nor attain peace of mind, as a boat upon the rough waves 
of the ocean cannot be kept from i»ocldng,”^ 

His soul was wrung with agony and he set out on his 
pilgrimage in the quest of the truth which liberates. He 
visited masters one after another to show him the w^ay of 
salvation. He prayed at shrines and temples for the way 
of deliverance. But he failed to fi.nd a way to escape the 
result of karma. Bight years were passed thus in storm and 
stress. 

6 

In the spring of 1271, he came to Shinano province and 
for several days he confined himself in Zenk5ji temple and 
offered prayers to Amitabha Buddha to be saved ; and in the 
autumn of the same year, he came back to his native place 
and began the Nembutsu practice in a hut, secluding himself 
from the outer world. This Nembutsu practice continued 
for three years when his mind was matured. His inward 
eye opened. He gradually came to see into the original one- 
^ Ippen’s Sayings. 
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ness of tilings. He moved a step toward the realisation, 
which can be seen in the following poem composed at the 
end of three years ^ seclusion. 

^^Ten halpas ago, Amida attained Biiddhahood in the 
world of all sentient beings. 

In one instant when we call on his name, we are reborn 
in the Land of Amida. 

When we realise that the ten kalpas past and the one in- 
stant are not two, here no-birth is realised. 

When we realise that Amida ’s Land and our world are 
one, we join the Bodhisattvas’ Great Assemblage.’^ 

Amitabha Buddha and we sentient beings, the Pure 
Land and this defiled world, the ten kalpas elapsed since 
Amida ’s attainment of Buddhahood and this very instant 
of our calling on Amida ’s name — ^these are not dualities the 
one opposing the other, but the two aspects of one Eeality. 
^‘Na-mu-a-mida-butsu” expresses this truth, for it signifies 
‘ the simultaneous accomplishment of Amida ’s Buddhahood 
and of our rebirth in the Pure Land. Accordingly, when 
we understand this by means of the Nembutsu, we come to a 
higher world where nothing is born or created and where 
the great Bodhisattvas are assembled. 

What Ippen states here is the iariki life foreshadowed. 
Hitherto he sought for the way of salvation in the priki 
life, discriminating with his own intellect between sentient 
beings who are ignorant and the Buddha who is enlightened, 
between a life short and meaningless and a life eternal and 
full of meaning; and he endeavoured, relying on his own 
efforts, to give up the former and obtain the latter. But 
now he recognises that this way of thinking is of no avail. 
Because, as he says, '"In the jiriki way of thinking where 
our ego works, we imagine that we can be ourselves learn 
and p'ractise the way of severing ourselves from the bondage 
of birth and death. This inevitably tends to cultivate in us 
a feeling of pride in self-assertiveness, and this at the same 
time tends to assume a contemptuous attitude towards 
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otliers, because of learning and discipline attained by our- 
selves.”^ As long as one stays in tbis state of mind, there 
is no spiritual equanimity which is sought after by all re- 
ligious souls. This is where the jiriki fails. 

Thus he was obliged to turn his eye from outward at- 
tainments to the inner self. He dug deeply down into the 
contents of inner self and found there his own defiled self 
and the defiling passions and was convinced that these pas- 
sions are the cause of pain. He dug further into the con- 
tents of his inner self and here he perceived the original 
oneness where there are no discriminations, no opposites 
such as subject and object, but where Buddha is unified 
with us, and this world with the Pure Land. He saw that, 
when we get out of the false discriminations and go back to 
the original oneness, there is a life eternal and full of 
meaning. To effect this, he thought, we must understand 
the Nembutsu which is the name of the original oneness. 
When it is understood, there is nothing bothering us. When 
we live life as we find it, there is no more trouble with 
anything. 

Then let us live our life as we find it, believing the doc- 
trine of Ichinen ("one-thought”). Here is • our deliverance. 
So he thought. His soul’s agony subsided. Now full of joy, 
he wished to give this truth to people in general. He left 
lyo, w’hich was his native place, and came to Osaka and at 
Shitennoji he preached his first sermon, emphasising faith 
in the doctrine of Ichinen and distributing cards bearing 
the name of Buddlia. 


7 

This idea of tariki was not final with him. For it was 
still a philosophical interpretation and not a religious ex- 
perience. Even though non-duality was here emphasised, 
it was not yet strictly monistic. Because there were yet 
two things, the idea and the one who grasps it. While in this 
^ Ippen’s Sayings. 
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(State, we cannot escape anguish, which is caused by our 
inability to attain the state of identification. Not long after 
his first sermon, he had a chance to testify to his faith, 
which "was to be elevated into a still higher sphere of re- 
ligfous experience. 

He was one day on his way from K5ya to Kumano in 
1275. As usual, he went on exhorting the Nembutsu and 
distributing cards with the name of Buddha. He met a 
priest and said to him, Please accept this card and say 
Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu, believing in the doctrine of Ichinen.’^ 
The priest answered, “I have no faith in it just now. If I 
*aceept this card, I shall be deceiving you.’^ Ipp^n retorted, 
^^You believe the sutra, do you not? If you do, why should 
.you reject this card?’’ The priest said, ‘*1 believe the sutra 
but I have no faith yet in the doctrine of Ichinen and I am 
powerless.” While they are thus arguing, people gathered 
-about them. Ippen thought, ^‘If this priest does not accept 
my card, people around here may not also accept it.” Ee- 
luctantly he said to the priest, ‘^Never mind, then, about 
.your faith. Just accept this card.” So the card was given 
to him which also made the bystanders accept it by his ex- 
-ample. 

This incident stirred in him a feeling of uneasiness. 
Was it not for all sentient beings that Amida vowed and 
worked and attained Buddhahood, whereby our rebirth in 
the Pure Land is assured? If there is any single person who 
'Cannot embrace this faith in Ichinen, Amida ’s Vow and 
Attainment will come to nought. How was it that that priest 
had to confess his inability to believe in Ichinen f 

8 

Troubled with these questions, he came to Kumano 
-Shrine where Kumano Myojin was enshrined. The My5jin 
was believed at that time to be the incarnation of Amida 
himself, temporarily manifesting in the form of a Japanese 
^od in order to save the people there. He shut himself in 
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the shrine and prayed to the Myojin to solve his questions 
for him. He fell asleep. The Myojin in a white robe appear- 
ed to him, saying, ''You are a holy man, engaged in the pro- 
pagation of the Nembiitsu of Interpenetration, but why do 
you resort to such a bad method of propagation ! That all 
sentient beings are reborn in the Pure Land is because 
Amida attained Buddhahood ten kalpas ago as Na-mu-a-mi- 
da-butsu, and not because you propagate the teaching. Dis- 
tribute your cards, therefore, without discriminating re- 
cipients, whether they are good men or not, whether they 
have faith or not.’’ 

The faith thus revealed to him by the ]\Iy5jin of Ku- 
mano made him experience the deepest truth of the tariki 
doctrine of salvation. Tradition tells us that, with this un- 
expected revelation of the truth, he was filled with joy and 
jumped up into the inner shrine, exclaiming, "I in this, 
earthly body am Buddha.” Two poems were composed by 
him. 

One of them is: 

"Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu is Ippen’s faith, 

The ten worlds with all their contents primary and 
secondary are Ippen’s body, 

Ten thousand deeds detached from thoughts — ^this is. 
Ippen’s Eealisation. 

One who understands this is of all beings the most ex- 
quisite of lotus flowers.” 

The other is; 

"In Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu 
No birth-and-death from the first; 

When it is recited even for once, 

No-birth is instantly realised,” 

Na-mu-a-mi-da-bntsu is the content of Ippeii’s faith, in 
which he was delivered from the bondage of birth and death. 
When Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu is recited with singleness of 
thought, it puts an end to all kinds of delusion, bringing us. 
back to the original oneness which is the state of no-birth- 
and-death. This absolute faith in the Nembutsix is the last 
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word to oiir false discriminations and any other forms of 
faith, whatever their claims may be, lie in the world of 
attachment. They are unable to eifect final emancipation. 
Na-mn-a-mi-da-butsn alone assures xis of the rebirth in the 
land of the Buddha Amitabha. 

Outside Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu Ippen has no mind-and- 
body of his own. For merged in it is Ippen ^s entire being, 
together with all sentient beings. All sentient beings are 
Ippen himself and Ippen is all sentient beings. The Nem- 
butsu is thus the universe itself and from this oneness rises 
this world of an infinite multiplicity. Although defiled by 
our attachments, the world itself is pure and unspoiled. 
Ippen ’s faith in Nembutsu is this faith in the original 
essential purity of all things as viewed from the point of 
identification. 

In the Banshu-Mondd-Shu^ compiled by one of his 
disciples we read, ^^Our practice does not consist in the 
meditating on a no«form and no-thought, nor does it aim at 
the realisation that your self -nature is no other than Buddha 
himself ; as we are beings of inferior wisdom and forever in 
the bondage of birth and death, what we have to do is to 
abandon ourselves, mind and body, to the Original Vow 
with the absolute faith in it. When the Nembutsu is recited 
thus with singleness of thought, there is just one Na-mu-a- 
mi-da-butsu in which there is neither self nor Buddha. Is 
this not the meditation which seeks for the identity of self- 
nature and Buddha, is this not the realisation of no-form 
and no-thought? So in the Meditation Sutra we have a 
state of recognition of no-birth {anutpattikadharmakshdnti) 
when there is a sudden outburst of enlightenment.^’ This 
sums up the thesis of Ippen ’s faith. Those who realise this 
state of mind are the most excellent ones and compared to 
the white lotus flowers growing out of mud, the most beauti- 

^ This book is said to be the record of Ippea's answers to the 
questions set by a disciple of his. It clearly elucidates his position in 
Pure Land Buddhism, 
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fill of all flowers, wliicli are said to blossom once in one 
thousand years. 

Na-mn-a-mi-da-bntsn — there is here no mixture of self 
and therefore no birth and death. Birth and death belong ta 
this world where our egoism rules. It is this Nembutsu that 
assures us of our rebirth. 

Ippen thus upholds the life of the absolute iartki. Find- 
ing no way to save himself in the jiriki, nothing -was left to 
him but to turn to tariki; in the beginning even in the tariki 
it remained with him on the conceptual plane of thought, 
which finally ripened into a personal experience. As long 
as iariki presented itself in the form of a concept, he still 
had to struggle to go beyond into the sphere of absolute 
conviction. He knew that the w^ay w^as opened before him 
but that he was not actually walking in it. This struggle 
lasted for a while until he came to the My 6 jin of Kumano 
where he was finally enabled to come to the experience of 
realisation. The understanding as long as it is a form of 
intellection is the result of discrimination. This discrimina- 
tion comes from ignorance. However excellent our under- 
standing is, it still harbours the shadow of ignorance, hence 
falsehood. Enlightenment is not found here which grows, 
only from Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu. 

In this Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu everything finds its way. 
There is no longer he who is in the bondage of birth and 
death, nor is there Buddha who attained enlightenment. The 
universe is in the state of (nothingness) in its original 
features. Troubles are gone and doubts disappear. The 
stronghold of egotism is fallen at last. When a man is in 
this state, he is completely liberated. There is nothing that 
checks living his own life. 

Ippen was now in this state of mind and for the first 
time realised that he w^as now a completly new person 
identified with Amida; his mind was Amida’s mind, his life 
was Amida ’s life, and his words were Amida ’s words. He 
realised that the universe, with all its sentient and non- 
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sentient beings, with its blowing winds and roaring waves, 
was no other than the Nembutsii itself. He was an absolute- 
ly free man in this world of relativity. 

A new life dawned on him. He began to propagate his 
doctrine throughout the country, distributing cards with 
Buddha’s name and sometimes dancing to the Nembutsu- 
recitation. After fifteen years’ journey of this Nembutsu 
propagation, he ended his earthly career in 1289 at Hyogo 
at the age of fifty-one. 


9 

In conclusion let me quote Ippen’s letter to a Tendai 
priest called Shinnen Sh5nin. ‘ ‘ That we come to know one 
another in this world is the result of our previous friend- 
ship in many lives and that we all believe in one Buddha is 
a matter for joy. Birth-and-death is a delusipn resulting 
from ego-attachment and enlightenment is gained when one 
mind is detached from disturbing thoughts. As there is no 
such thing as birth-and-death from the first, even learning 
cannot do away with it. As there is no such thing as en- 
lightenment from the first, no meritorious deeds can get it 
for us. Nevertheless those who do not study grow all the 
more ignorant as to how to obtain their own deliverance, 
and those who do not practise those meritorious deeds are 
liable all the more to transmigrate in the six paths of ex- 
istence. This being the ease, we must devote ourselves to 
the practice of meritorious deeds abandoning thought and 
body and using up all our mental energy. This is the truth 
embraced alike by the Pure Land as by the Holy Path Bud- 
dhists, though they may express it differently according to 
their respective terminology. Therefore, the Saddharma 
Pimdarika Sutra has this, 'What I love is not my body, is 
not my life, but the supreme enlightenment,’ and the Medi- 
tation Sutra says, 'After living this body, we are assured 
to be reborn in our next life in the Land of Purity. ’ As the 
Holy Path teaching is jirikiy it is quite natural for its fol- 
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lowers to realise the truth by abandoning their all, body and 
•life. As the Pure Land teaching is tariki, its followers give 
themselves, body and life, to Amitabha Buddha and attain 
Buddhahood after their death. For the salvation of common 
mortals that we are, there is no other way than to recite the 
Nembutsu with singleness of thought. In the Smaller 
Sukhavativyuha Sutra, we read, those who recite the Nem- 
butsu will be protected by all the Buddhas innumerable in 
number and in the six quarters, and are sure to be reborn 
in the next life in the Land of Purity. Outside Na-mu-a- 
mi-da-butsu there is no mind-and-body wdiich I can call 
mine; the Nembutsu pervades all sentient beings, which is 
Ippen himself. ...” 


Shizutoshi Sugihira 



GENSHA' ON THREE INVALIDS 


Preliminary Remark 

Wlien gates and courts are established, then there are 
twos, there are threes, there is a realm of multiplicities; 
when a deep discourse is carried on the highest subjects of 
intuition a world of sevens and eights is thoroughly broken 
through. According to the ways in which views are pres- 
ented, they are crushed to pieces so that the barricades 
even when they are of golden chains are successfully brushed 
aside. When orders are given from the highest quarters, all 
traces are wiped off, leaving nothing whereby trailing is 
made possible. When do we come across such a koan^ Let 
one who has an eye on the forehead see to it. 

The Illustrative Case 

Gensha gave the following sermon : 

‘ Ht is asserted by all the worthy masters of the present 
time that they are working for the benefit of all beings. 
[ — Each keeps a shop according to his means. — Some are 
I’ich and others are poor.] 

‘ ^ This being the case, what will you do if here suddenly 
aiDpear before you three kinds of invalids? [ — By beating 
up the weeds, we mean to frighten snakes out. — ^As for me, 
it makes my eyes open wide and my mouth close . — We all 
have to beat a retreat even for three thousand li] 

Those who are blind fail to see you even when you 
hold up a mallet or a hossu, [—Blind to the very core.— 
This is no other than ''benefitting all beings^ —Not neces- 
sariy failing to see.] 

''Those who are deaf fail to hear you even when you 
may talk volubly enough. [ — ^Deaf to the very core I This 
is no other than "benefitting all beings Not necessarily 
altogether deaf.— That something is still unheard.] 

"Those who are dumb fail to speak out whatever under- 

^ "£:'{}> (Hsiian-sha), 835-908. 
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standing they may have inwardly. [ — Dumb to the very 
core! — This is no other than ^‘benefifting all beings.’^ — Not 
necessarily altogether dumb. — That something is still left 
untold of.] 

^^What treatment are you going to accord to such peo- 
ple ? If you do not know how to go on with them, Buddhism 
must be said to be lacking in miraculous works. [ — Quite 
true, this word — I am ready to give myself up with my 
hands folded. — ‘ ‘ Benefit ting already accomplished I — 
then struck.’’] 

A monk asked Ummon (Ylin-men) to be enlightened. 
[ — It is also important to go about and inquire. — Hit!] 

Said Ummon, You make bows.” [ — As the wind blows, 
the grass bends. — Cli^ual] 

When the monk rose from making bows, [ — This monk’s 
staff is broken!] 

Ummon poked him with a staff, and the monk drew 
back. Said Ummon, ‘^You are not blind then?” [ — Blind 
to the very core! — Do not say that this monk has a failing 
eye-sight.] 

Ummon now told him to approach, and the monk ap- 
proached. [—Washed with a second dipperful of dirty 
water. — Kwan-non is come! — To give a ^^KwatzV was bet- 
ter.] 

Said Ummon, ‘‘You are not deaf then?” [ — ^Deaf to the 
very core! — ^Do not say that this monk is deaf in his ears.] 

Ummon further continued, “Do you understand?” 
.[ — ^Why does he not feed him with the right forage ? — ^Pity 
that he then at all uttered a word.] 

“No, mastex', I do not,” was the reply. [ — A, double 
koan ! — What a pity!] 

Ummon said, “You are not dumb then?” [ — ^Dumb to 
the very core ! — ^What eloquence ! — ^Do not say that this monk 
is dumb.] 

The monk now grasped the point. [—Stretching the 
bow when the burglar is off. — ^What old bowl is he after?] 
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Commentary Notes 

Genslia gives this sermon from his standpoint where he 
is now able to sit, after years of his study of Zen, in absolute 
nakedness with no trumpery trimmings about him, alto- 
gether shorn of imaginations and free from conceptualism. 
In those days there were many Zen monasteries each of 
which rivalled the others. Gensha used to give this sermon 
to his monks: 

' ‘ It is asserted by all the worthy masters of the present 
time that they are working for the benefit of all beings. 
This being the case, what will you do if here suddenly ap- 
pear before you three kinds of invalids? Those who are 
blind fail to see you even when you hold up a mallet or a 
hossn. Those who are deaf fail to hear you even when you 
may talk volubly enough. Those who are dumb fail to speak 
out whatever understanding they may have inwardly. What 
treatment are you going to accord to such people ? If you 
do not know how to go on with them, Buddhism must be 
said to be lacking in miraculous works.’’ 

If people understand him here as merely making ref- 
erence to the blind, to the deaf, to the dumb, they are 
vainly groping in the dark. Therefore, it is said that you 
are not to search for the meaning in the words which kill; 
you are requested to enter directly into the spirit itself of 
Gensha, when you will grasp the meaning. 

As Gensha ordinarily tested his monks with this state- 
ment, a monk who was staying for sometime with him one 
day accosted him when he came up to the Dharma-hall, and 
asked: ‘'Do you allow me to present my way of reasoning 
about your sermon on the three invalids?” Gensha said, 
“Yes, you may go on.” Whereupon the monk remarked, 
“Fare thee well, 0 master!” and left the room. Gensha 
said, “Not that, not that.” We can see that this monk has 
fully grasped Gensha. 

Later on, Hogen (Fa-yen, died 958) made this state- 
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ment: '^When I listened to Master Jizo (Ti-tsang‘) making 
reference to this monk^s remark, I was enabled to under- 
stand Gensha^s sermon on the three invalids/’ 

I ask you now. '' [Here is a puzzle for you, 0 monks!] 
If that monk did not understand Gensha, how was it that 
Hogen made this statement of his? If that monk under- 
stood Gensha, why did the latter declare, ‘Not that, not 
that’?” 

One day Jiz5 said to Gensha, “I am told that you have 
given a sermon on the three invalids, is that so?” Gensha 
answered, “Yes.” Jiz5 then said, “I have my eyes, ears, 
nose, and tongue; what treatment would you give me?” 
Gensha was quite satisfied with this request on the part of 
Jizo. 

When Gensha is understood, you will realise that his 
spirit is not to be sought in words. You will also see that 
those who understand make themselves naturally distin- 
guishable from the rest. 

Later when a monk came to TJmnioii (Yiiii-men, died 
949) and asked him about Gensha ’s sermon, Ummon was 
ready to demonstrate it in the following way as he thorough- 
ly understood Gensha. Said Ummon to the monk, “You 
make bows.” When the monk rose from making bows, 
Ummon poked him with a staff, and the monk drew back. 
Said Ummon, “You are not blind then?” Ummon now 
told him to approach, and the monk approaehed. S^jid 
Ummon “You are not deaf then?” Finally, he said, “Do 
you understand?” “No, master,” being the reply, Ummon 
remarked, “You are not dumb then?” This made the monk 
grasp the point. 

If this monk of Ummon ’s had any sort of understanding 
about Gensha, he would have kicked up the master’s chair 
when he was told to make bows, and no more fussing would 
have been necessary. In the meantime let me ask you whether 
Ummon and Gensha both understood the problem in the 
same way, or not. I tell you that their understanding is 
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directed to one point. That the ancient masters come out 
among ns and make all kinds of contrivance is because they 
wish to see somebody bite their hook and be caught uxi. 
They thus make bitter remarks in order to have ns see into 
the great event of this life. 

My own master Goso (Wn-tsn, died 1104) had this to 
say ; ^ ^ Here is one who can talk well but has no under- 

standing ; here is another who understands but is unable to 
talk about it. When these two present themselves before 
you, how will you distinguish the one from the other? If 
you cannot make this discrimination, you cannot expect to 
free people from their bondage and attachment. But when 
you can, I will see to it that, as soon as you enter my gate, 
I put on a pair of sandals and run through the inside of 
your body for several times even before you realise. In 
case, however, you fail to have an insight iii this matter, 
what is the use of hunting around for an old bowl ? Better 
be gone!’^ 

Do you wish to know what is the ultimate meaning of 
these complications in regard to the blind, deaf, and dumb t 
Let us see what Seccho says about it. 

Seccho^s Remark in Terse 

Blind, deaf, dumb ! [ — Even before any word is uttered. — 
The three sense-organs are perfectly sound. — ^Already 
finished is one paragraph!] 

Infinitely beyond the reach of imaginative contrivances! 
[ — 'Where do you wish to hunt for it ? — ^Is there any- 
thing here which permits your calculations? — ^What 
relationship have they after all?] 

Above the heavens and below the heavens! [ — ^Perfectly 
free is the working of Truth! — Thou hast said!] 

How ludicrous! How disheartening! [ — ^What is it that 
is so ludicrous, so disheartening? — ^Partly bright and 
partly dark.] 

Li-lou does not know how to discriminate the right colour. 
[ — Blind fellow ! — A good craftsman leaves no trace. 
— ^Blind to the very core!] 
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How can Shih-k^uang recognise the mysterious tune? 
[ — Deaf in his ears ! — There is no way to appreciate 
the greatest merit. — Deaf to the very core!) 

What life can compare with this! — Sitting alone quietly 
by the window, [ — This is the way to go on. — Do not 
try to get your livelihood in a cave of ghosts. — Break 
up all at once this cask of coal tar 1 ) 

I observe the leaves fall and the flowers bloom as the 
seasons come and go. [ — ^What reason do you think 
it is now ? — Do not regard this as doing-nothing-ness. 
— Today, morning is followed by evening ; tomorrow, 
morning is followed by evening.] 

Seccho now remarked: ‘‘Do you understand, or not?^^ 
[ — “Repeated in the gatha.’’] 

An iron bar without a hole 1 [ — Coming up with your own 
confession! — Too bad that he was released too easily. 
— ‘ ‘ Then he struck. ’ 

Yengo^s Comment on Seccho 

“Blind, deaf, dumb! 

Infinitely beyond the reach of imaginative contri- 
vances ! ” ' 

In this, Seccho has swept everything away for you — 
what you see together with what you do not see, what you 
hear together with what you do not hear, and what you 
talk about together with w^hat you cannot talk about. All 
these are completely brushed off, and you attain the life of 
the blind, deaf, and dumb. Here all your imaginations, 
contrivances, and calculations are once for all put an end 
to, they are no more made use of, this is where lies the 
highest point of Zen, this is where we have true blindness, 
true deafness, and true dumbness, each in its artless and 
effectless aspect. 

“Above the heavens and below the heavens! 

How ludicrous ! how disheartening ! ’ ^ 

Here Seccho lifts up with one hand and with the other puts 
down. Tell me what he finds to be ludicrous, what he finds 
to be disheartening. It is ludicrous that this dumb person 
is not after all dumb, that this deaf one is not after all deaf ; 
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it is disheartening that the one who is not at all blind is 
blind for all that, and that the one who is not at all deaf 
is deaf for all that. 

^‘Li-Ion does not know how to discriminate the right 
colour.^’ When he is unable to discriminate between bine 
and yellow, red and white, he is certainly a blind man. He 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Hnang. He is said to 
have been able to discern the point of a soft hair at a distance 
of one hundred steps. His eye-sight was extraordinary. 
When the Emperor Hnang had a pleasnre-trip to the Eiver 
Chi^h, he dropped his precious jewel in the water and made 
Li .fetch it np. Bnt he failed. The Emperor made Ch^ili- 
kon search for it, bnt he also failed to locate it. Later 
Hsiang-wang was ordered to get it, and he got it. Hence: 

^^When Hsiang-wang poes down, the precious bem shines 
most brilliantly ; 

Bnt where Li-Ion walks about, the waves rise even to 
the sky.^’ 

When we come np to these higher spheres, even the eyes of 
Li-Ion are incapacitated to distinguish which is the right 
colour. 

‘'How can Shih-knang recognise the mysterious tune?’^ 
Shih-knang was son of Ching-knang of Chin in the province 
of Ghiang in the Chon dynasty. His other name was Tzu- 
yeh. He could thoroughly distinguish the five sounds and 
the six notes, he could even hear the ants fight on the other 
side of a hill. When Chin and Ch'u were at war, Shih-knang 
could tell, by merely quietly playing on the strings of his 
lute, that the engagement would surely be unfavourable for 
Ch'u. In spite of his extraordinary sensitiveness, Seceho 
(Hstieh-t'ou) declares that he is unable to recognise the 
mysterious tune. After all, one who is not at all deaf is 
really deaf in his ears. The most exquisite note in the higher 
spheres is indeed beyond the ear of Shih-knang. Says 
Seccho: “I am not going to be a Li-lou, nor to be a Shih- 
knang, but 
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What life can compare with this? — Sitting alone qnitely 
by the window, 

I observe the leaves fall, the flowers bloom as the seasons 
come and go. ' ’ 

When one attains this stage of realisation, seeing is no-seeing, 
hearing is no-hearing, preaching is no-preaching, AVhen 
hungry one eats, when tired one sleeps. Let the leaves fall, 
let the flowers bloom as they like. When the leaves fall, 
I know it is the autumn ; when the flowers bloom, I know it 
is the spring. Bach season has its own features. 

Having swept everything clean before you, Seccho now 
opens a passageway, saying: ^^Do you understand, or not?’’ 
He has done all he could for you, he is exhausted, only able 
to turn about and present to you this iron-bar without a 
hole. It is a most significant expression. Look and see with 
your own eyes ! If you hesitate, you miss the mark for ever. 

Yengo [Yuan-wu, the author of this commentary note,] 
now raised his hossxo and said, ^^Do you see?” He then 
struck his chair and said, ‘^Do you hear?” Coming down 
from the chair, he said, ‘‘Was anything talked about?” 


The above is a literal translation of the Case LXXXVIII 
of the Piryen Chi which is one of the most im- 

portant and at the same time the most popular Zen texts. 
The words in blackets in the ^^Illustrative Case” and in 
Seccho ’s verse are those of Yengo. As to the nature and 
composition of the Pi-yen CM, see my Zen Essays, Series II, 
p. 217 et seq. 


D. T. S. 
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IX. Kyoogokokuji (Toji) 

When visitors approach the city of Kyoto hy train from 
Osaka or Kobe the first prominent feature of the landscape 
is Toji’s five-storied Pagoda rising up 183 feet, the tallest 
in Japan. 

Toji is situated in the extreme southern part of the city. 
It belongs to the Shingon sect and has many subordinate 
temiDles. Crowds of people gather here on the 21st of each 
month to do honour to the founder of the sect, Kobo Daishi. 

Toji dates from 796 a.d. when the Emperor Kwammu 
built two temples, one to the left and the other to the idght 
of the Kashomon, the south gate, with the idea of protecting 
the city. In 823 Emperor Saga gave the temple to Kobo 
Daishi as the chief centre for the propagation of the Shingon 
teaching. Two years later Emperor Junna ordered the Kodo 
built. Other prominent persons associated with the building 
or reconstruction or upkeep of the temple in ancient times 
were Mongaku Shonin connected with the sad story of Kesa 
Gozen, Yoritomo, the first Minamoto Shogun, the Emperor 
Gouda, Emperor Godaigo, Hideyoshi and Tokugawa leyasu 
and Tokugawa lemitsu. Hideyoshi rebuilt the pagoda in 
memorj’’ of his mother. At the time of the restoration Toji 
became the main temple of the Kogi Shingon sect. 

In the beginning, Toji was not a Shingon temple, so the 
buildings are arranged according to the ancient Nara style, 
in imitation of the T‘ang period in China. It is the only 
temple now standing in Kyoto that was erected at the time 
of the founding of the city. Some of the buildings or parts 
of buildings are national treasures. The south gate called 
Nantaimon has beautiful carvings. The Rengemon (lotus 
gate) dates from the Kamakura period and its style is very 
fine. When Kobo Daishi left Toji for Koyasan, he went out 
by this gate and it has never been opened since. 
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Both the Hozo (Treasure Godown) and the Daishi Do 
are national treasures. The former erected by Mongaku 
Shonin in 1197 is built in wliat is called the Azegiirazitkiiri 
style, some of the tile>s on the roof having floral scrolls thus 
showing that they were used •when Tdji was first built. The 
Daishido is not only the hall where the statue of Kobo 
Daishi is enshrined but also the place where he resided. 
This hall is an example of a typical dwelling house of 
the middle ages. The style of the Kwanchi is also a typical 
Slioinzukiifi, showing the home of a samurai in mediaeval 
times. 

There is a famous story connected with the Raj 5 Gate 
which formerly stood in the south. 

Terrible ogres were in the habit of entering the city by 
the Raj5 Gate and capturing young maidens Avhom they 
bore away to their caves among the mountains. Raiko, who 
belonged to the Minamoto family, was very desirous ox 
putting an end to these ravages. One of his retainers, named 
Tsuna, volunteered to guard the gate. One stormy night 
he was unable to overcome a feeling of drowsiness. Leaning 
against one of the posts he was soon fast asleep, when one 
of the ogres, who had been sitting on the timbers overhead 
watching an opportunity, grabbed the sleeping -warrior by 
the helmet and was about to bear him o’fP through the air, 
■when Tsuna suddenly drew his sword and cut off one of the 
ogre’s arms. The monster, howling with pain, vanished 
from sight leaving behind him the severed arm which Tsuna 
took to his master. It is said that, if an ogre thus wounded 
can within a week recover the amputated limb, it wall easily 
re-unite itself to the body. Tsuna, having been warned to 
take good care that nothing of this kind should happen, pro- 
cured a heavy stone box which he took into his house. Hav- 
ing tightly locked the doors, he put the orge’s arm into the 
box, and replacing the lid sat upon it; resolving that for 
seven days and nights he would watch against the ogre’s 
wiles. Late on the last evening he heard a feeble knock at 
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the door. In reply to his inquiry he was told that his aged 
aunt had come from her distant country home to con- 
gratulate him on his heroic deed. He at first refused to 
admit her, but when she pleaded that he would not be so 
cruel as to keep her out in the cold and darkness when in 
all her feebleness she had come so far to see him, he finally 
3 d elded. The old lady soon asked to see the ogre’s arm. 
At his refusal she shed tears at his unwillingness to gratify 
her, until at last he consented to her taking one peep. No 
.sooner was the lid lifted than all disguise was thrown aside 
and the ogre, who had assumed the old lady’s form, seizing 
the arm vanished from sight. 

This story has been made into a No play called Tsuclii- 
gitmo where the demon is really a teridble spider w^hich was 
later killed by the hero of the story, Watanabe-no-Tsuna. 

There are three principal buildings in Toji besides the 
Daishi Do, These are the Konclo or Golden Hall, a double- 
roofed massive structure, a mingling of Indian and Chinese 
.architecture, 114 by 62 feet, containing a great statue of 
Yakushi flanked by Nigwatsu, the Bodhisattva of the Sun 
and Gekko the Bodhisattva of the Moon. The Twelve Fol- 
lowers of Yakushi supposed to have been eaiwed by Kobo 
Daishi stand in this hall. In the Jiki-Do or Kwannon Hall 
is a very large and majestic statue of Kwannon 18 feet 
high, a fine example of the Pujiwara period. Unfortunately 
it was badly damaged in the fire of 1932. It is the form 
of Senju Kwannon with her many arms, each one contain- 
ing some symbolic object, reaching out to save those whom 
she pities. Temporarily, a smaller statue stands in her 
place. 

In the Kodo there are great statues of Dainiehi the 
■central Buddha of Shingon, surrounded by his manifesta- 
tions of the Buddha, Amida, Shaka, Ashuku and Ho jo. 
There are a number of other striking sculptures here, among 
them the four deva kings attributed to Kob5 Daishi. 

The five-storied pagoda is 32^ feet square at its base 
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and 174 feet in height, not including the bronze spire. It 
is one of the most graceful of Japan’s pagodas. 

In the Kwancho In are many treasures, chief among 
which are the series of wooden statues called Godai Kokuzo. 
It is one of the oldest series of wooden statues to be seen in 
the Orient, showing the art styles of both the Southern and 
Northern schools of sculpture. They are supposed to date 
from 589->617 a.d. Each image is about two feet four inches 
in height and is seated upon the back of a bird or animal, a 
peacock, garuda bird, horse, elephant and lion. As Mr 
Fenollosa says These retain all the quality and feeling of 
bronze, recalling the early Southern animal sculptures in 
clay and metal.” As to the human figures he says, ”IIere 
we have the very type of a North Chinese Warrior.” 

They are five forms of the Bodhisattva KokuzO- 
(Akasagarbha) who is a Bodhisattva representing compas- 
sion and wisdom. He is generally represented seated upon 
a lotus, adorned with jewels. He holds in the right hand 
the holy gem, the Cintamani, or a lotus, and in the left hand,, 
the sword of wisdom. 

In the Daishi Do is a sacred and beautiful statue seldom 
shown of Kobo Daishi; it was carved by Kosho Hogan at 
the command of the Emperor Shijo. Recently I was per- 
mitted to see it. Before the altar stands a very splendid 
candelebra containing many lights. The effect of these* 
candles illuminating the rich altar setting and behind it 
sheltered by curtain and doors within a rich lacquer shrine- 
sits the stately black statue of the Shingon saint. 

Many emperors are associated with T5ji. The esoteric- 
doctrines appealed to the court and we find the names of 
a number of emperors who helped Toji from its establish- 
ments up to fairly modern times. When Kobo Daishi, then 
called Kul^ai, returned from China, he brought with him 
many religious objects given to him by his master Keikwa. 
Kobo Daishi himself was a wonderful sculptor, painter and 
calligrapher and made copies of many famous Chinese works. 
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of art. In this way the art of the middle T'ang period was 
introduced into Japan. 

In the early ninth century, Chinese influence was strong 
not only in religion and the fine arts hut in general culture, 
for example, the writing was in the Chinese style, poems 
were read in the Chinese way, costumes w^ere of the Chinese 
fashion, and houses and streets were built after Chinese 
copies. The city of Kyoto itself was laid out on the model 
of the T^ang period. 

Among the treasures of Toji are the paintings of the 
twelve Heavenly Kings among which Suiten, the water god 
and Puten, the wind god are the most notable. The portraits 
of the seven Shingon patriarchs are all National Treasures 
and in the case of four outstanding for their spirituality 
and power, the others being much faded. That of Amogha- 
vajra by the T'ang artist Li Chen is the best. Mr Garrett 
Chatfield Pier says of this picture : 

‘‘This portrait of ttie Indian missionary and Buddhist 
teacher, together with the other paintings of the series, is 
of great interest to students of Japanese art. The set has 
served as models to many a later Japanese artist. Li Chen 
has represented Amoghavajra as a rather coarse-featured 
man of the coolie type. There is little of the priest about 
him, other than his black 'kesa, bald head and clasped hands. 
The heavy lines of his face, his large nose and the blue-black 
line of his close-shaven beard, so truthfully indicated by the 
T‘ ang artist, but serve to impress one with his uneouthness, 
yet, like others in this series, his quiet air of introspection 
does much to offset this impression of unrefinement. A 
brilliant note of color is struck by the Coromandel-red 
(lacquer?) of the central part of the dais upon which he 
sits, the lower part being black (lacquer?) and his robe a 
deep full black of the richest quality.” 

There is a wonderful screen here which Mr Pier thinks 
an ancient copy of one actually brought from China and 
which Penollosa attributes to Kanaoka^s son Kanetada. 
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There are many other beautiful painting's at T5ji but 
it would take many pages to describe them. Mr Garrett 
Chatfield Pier in his instructive book '‘Tem])le Treasures 
of Japan describes many of them. There are two very 
lovely Kwaiinons, one the Jmcliimen (Eleven-faced) and the 
other the BliO. As Kwannon has many arms to hel]) so she 
has eleven faces to look in all directions upon the suffering 
and unhappy. The twelve devas are among the treasures 
of Tdji. They are from the brush of Takuma Shdga and are 
exquisite. I quote again from Mr Pier; 

^^Toji possesses numerous examples of this new style 
of art, notably in her famous set of twelve kakemono, now 
screen-panels, embellished with the figures of the twelve 
devas or Juniteu. The most beautiful of the set are Surya 
and Chandra, the Sun and SIooii goddesses. The latter is 
illustrated in Figure 131. Painted by Takuma Shoga in 
1191, the series represents what may be called the style of 
the Sung-derived Takuma School at its best. This is evinced 
in the tender poses; in the calm beauty of the pure faces; 
in the charming arrangement of the robes — where intricate 
and detailed ornament is happily considered a non-essential 
— above all, in the deft and varied brushwork, as seen in 
Shoga ^s readiness and ability to depict the delicate features 
of her charming subjects, or the grandly sweeping curves 
of their costumes, now heavy, now light. 

^'The long slim forms are naturally modelled, and about 
them gauzy veils fly out from the semitransparent and tight- 
ly clinging folds or their softly shimmering robes. Chandra 
the Moon, perhaps the most charming of these devaraja, is 
thus daintily rendered. Upon her lovely face, a pure Hindoo 
profile, is seen an expression of the utmost tenderness and 
purity. Her softly rounded arms are outstretched before 
her, and in the hollow of her supple hands she sui)])orts the 
silver cup of a gleaming crescent-moon. Above its rim 
peeps a tiny rabbit, a white bunny, all velvet ears and fluffy, 
doMmy jacket. 
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‘^Tlie Sun-goddess Surya, fox" ireedom and grace of 
pose, closely rivals ker sister devara. The brilliant but 
mellowed colors too, have been laid on with all the fluency 
and variety of brush-stroke that speaks so strongly of the 
Sung style, as affected by artists of the Takuma School, to 
which this series belongs/’ 

I myself saw these x^aintings in a most unusual and 
auspicious setting, at a special, semi-secret service when in 
a darkened hall, lighted by candles, they hung as a back- 
ground to the esoteric proceedings. The x^aintings enhanced 
the beauty of the service as the seiwiee brought out the 
interest of the paintings, for were not the devas spectatoi^s 
of the rituals which were taking place! 

T5ji, like Koyasan, breathes of K5bo Daishi, Of the 
treasures, x)i*eserved here some are from his hand as well as 
othei's from eminent artists of the T'ang court. Kobo Dai- 
shi was a man of genius and excelled in everything he under- 
took. He was so skilled a chirograixhist that he was admired 
by all the Chinese scholars of his time. He was a great 
sculptor and a great painter. In fact he was a man of the 
highest endowments, of remarkable skill and x>ossessed of 
religious fervour and discernment. Moreover he was a 
X)hilosopher, a scholar and writer of books and poems. His 
versatility was wonderful. Added to his gifts and accom- 
plishments was a vivid personality which impressed every- 
one with whom he came in contact, whether emperor or 
plebeian, priest or layman, scholar or ignoramus. 

No wonder that his memory is still fragrant in Japan 
and that at many places, the visitor has the sensation of 
walking in the great saint’s footsteps. I know that when 
the other da 3 ^ I walked in Toji, and paused for a moment in 
the shadow of the great pagoda or knelt before his statue 
in the Daishi Do, I felt that I was contacting a great per- 
sonality, one of the most arresting that Japan has given to 
the woifld. As at Koyasan, so here in Toji, these footsteps 
of K5bo Daishi ’s are deep and firm. The debt of Japan’s 
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culture to the efforts and aeliievements of Kobo Daislii is 
great and can never be forgotten. And 'Toji is one of the 
best places in wliieli to remember him. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 



EDITORIAL 


Recently, it was said by a friend abroad tliat be bad 
beard that a revival of Bnddbism in Cbina was more likely 
than a revival in Japan. To iis bere in Japan this seems very 
strange, for we feel that the revival in Buddhism in Japan 
has already come and lias been with ns for some time. Per- 
sons who say this are not well informed. Bnddbism has re- 
vived in Japan and is growing more and more flonrisbing. 

I also read in a European jonrnal that a certain Japa- 
nese priest in Berlin bad said that be was obliged to go to 
Germany in order to learn pure Bnddbism as Bnddbism was 
degenerated in Ja^Dan. I cannot understand what he conld 
have been doing or where he conld have been staying in 
Japan, to have made sncb a statement unless be was re- 
ferring to strict Hinayana Bnddbism. 

Bnddbism is not deteriorated in Japan. It is a living 
vital force, and, after its partial eclipse at the time of the 
Meiji restoration, has revived and become a vehicle of peace 
and power to thousands of its^ followers. 

Let ns consider some of the Buddhist activities in Japan. 

First of all the temples. They have many activities 
perhaps one of the chief of which is consolation at the time 
of death. They condnct services for the dead and console 
the living. This, as with Christian denominations, is an 
important part of a priest ^s duties. There are the celebra- 
tions — ^the death days of famous priests and patriarchs of 
the sect and anniversaries of various kinds also make occa- 
sions for celebration. For example, as only one out of many, 
this year the 1100th anniversar}?- of the death of Kobo Daishi 
and the completion of the new Hall and Pagoda was cele- 
brated at Koyasan from April 2 to May 21. Thousands of 
people attended the services at this celebration. 

There are many Buddhist societies for Buddhist propa- 
gation and dissemination. There are women’s associations, 
also the Y. M. B. A. and Y. W. B. A., Sunday Schools and 
philanthropic societies devoted to active charitable work. 
There are study classes and many lectures are given by 
eminent speakers. Preaching Halls are established. Summer 
schools are held and there are group meditation periods 
held for laymen. Pilgrimages to sacred places are frequent. 
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As for books and magazines they are issued in great quanti- 
ties. There are a number of Buddhist colleges, and schools 
where young people receive Buddhist instruction. Does all 
this imply deterioration? Buddhism, as Prof. J. B. Pratt 
states, is ' ‘ emphatically the religion of Japan,’’ He also 
says, ‘‘Whatever may come about in the next fifty years, 
certain it is today Buddhism has a large, and, in some of 
the sects, an enthusiastic and devoted following.” 

Prof. Pratt also remarks that “the last fifteen years 
have been marked by a notable advance. In education, pro- 
paganda, worship, and service it has taken great strides and 
we are witnessing today only the first fruits of its new 
sowings.” He further states that in his opinion the Bud- 
dhism of Japan is “a religion of great present strength and 
pretty fair promise.” 

Prof. Addison of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, has a number of interesting things to say about 
wdiat he calls the Revival of Japanese Buddhism. He states 
that behind the activity of Buddhist education and publica- 
tion lies a genuine intellectual revival. Buddhist leaders 
with a modern mental equipment are re-thinking and re- 
stating the doctrines of their religion. He also remarks 
“that partly as a result, partly as a cause of the Buddhist 
revival, there is widely obseiw^ed, especially in the younger 
generation, an awakened idealism and a growing interest in 
religion. Par less enthusiasm is now manifested for the 
older type of materialism and scejiticism represented by 
Herbert Spencer; far more general is the response to the 
stimulus of idealism in many forms — whether of the latest 
Gennan philosophy, or of Christianity, or of the new Bud- 
dhism. Developing rapidly in such an atmosphere, the Bud- 
dhist revival, already accelerated, is likely to continue until 
far more radical changes have taken place than those we 
have here described.” 

There is no other place in the world where Buddhism 
can be, in its Mahaymia form, so well studied in its theory 
or in its ])ractiee as in Japan. Indeed, I may go so far as 
to say that wdthout a visit to Ja]ian a certain spiritual grasp 
of Buddhism cannot be attained. But there are some who 
come and “seeing they see not” and do not understand. 
Generally these are persons wdio see but supei*fieially, do not 
thoroughly investigate and study and come in contact wdth 
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different classes of Buddhists. But those who do investigate 
know that the Japanese revival has already taken place, that 
Ja])an can give the follower the best Mahayana Buddhist 
teaching and initiate him into Buddhist activities of which 
he can only dream in other countries. Come to Japan. 
Buddhist aspirants, and wutness for yourselves the Buddhist 
.revival here. Study it in its various ramifications and activi- 
ties and then you can truly assert that in Japan, Buddhism 
exists, has revived from a temporary dull period and is now' 
pushing on to a new' and deep spirituality.. 


NOTES 

The Association for the Study of Religion in Japan 
had its third annual meeting on the 5th and 6th of May 
at the Rissho Buddhist College of Tokyo. Many lectures on 
religion including Buddhism w^ere given by eminent scholars. 

As this is the tw^o thousand and five hundredth anniver- 
sary of Buddha Sakyamuni’s birth, (though the opinions of 
scholars differ on this point), various commemoration works 
are going on. The Japan Young Men's Buddhist Associa- 
tion is translating the Buddhist Bible edited by Rev. Muan 
Kizu into English. The Second Pan-Pacific Young Men's 
Buddhist Meeting wall be held in July. Buddhists from 
various -pscrts are expected to attend, including Reverend 
Tai-hsu and many other Chinese noted Buddhists. 

Kobo Daislii's one thousand and one hundreth anniver- 
sary is celebrated this year. In the Shingon Sect of which 
K5b5 Daishi is the founder, a fifty days' service was held 
from April 2 at Koyasan which thousands of Shingon de- 
votees attended. 


Of recent important publications on Buddhism out- 
standing ones are Dr. H. Ui's HistoTy of Indian Philosophy ^ 
Dr. B. Kanakura's Studies in the Vedanta Philosophy ; Dr. 
B. Shiio's Introdnction to the Buddhist Scriptures, the late 
T. Hashikawa's History of Japanese Buddhism; Mr. B. 
Tomomatsu's Outlines of Buddhism for Modern People, 
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Among well-known Buddhists who died of late, Dr. 
K5yo Sakaino was an authority in the study of Chinese 
Buddhism. He was born in 1871 in a Christian family in 
Sendai. Through the influence of Bnryo Inoue, Sensho Mu- 
rakami and other noted priests, he became a Buddhist and 
participated in the ^^New Buddhism’^ movement. After- 
wards he became the head of T5yo College which he resigned 
in 1923. Of his many works, the most famous are The Brief 
History of Chinese Buddhism ^ Lechtres on the History of 
Chinese Buddhism, etc. 

The Eev. Eaifu Gonda, the ex-abbot of the Buzan 
Branch of the Shingon Sect and the ex-head of Taisho 
College, passed away recently aged eighty-nine. He was a 
learned scholar in the Shingon doctrine and the first man 
who made the mysteries of it known to the public, by his 
Commentary on ByoMt Mandala, Outlines of Esoteric Bud- 
dhism, and other works. He is said to have had sucli a pro- 
gressive view that he wished to place Christ in the Manclala. 


The Eev. Shinkyo Michishige, the abbot of the Jodo 
Sect, and the Eev. Gempo Kitano, the abbot of the Soto Zen 
Sect, died also recently. And the Eev. Mitsuyu Eyuchi, 
abbot of Kongobuji (Koya), died at the age of ninety-two. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Yoga Personal Hygiene, by Shri Yogendra, with a Preface 
by Dr. J. W. Pox. Yoga Institute, Bombay. 327 pp. 
Illustrated. 

The purpose of the author of this book is to give a 
comprehensive x>resentation of the Yoga system of hygiene 
and prophylaxis in a scholarly and yet popular way. He 
writes on Yoga Personal Hygiene in order to give physical 
efficiency, to purify the body, to remove disease, to promote 
longevity and spiritual and moral elevation. He takes up 
in detail the Yoga method for the care of the teeth and 
mouth, the ear, nose, eye and stomach. He then goes on to 
describe the Yoga system of deep breathing, care of the 
sexual organs, the brain and the skin. The book contains a 
large amount of most interesting information and instruc- 
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tion. In one respect the Buddhist method of breathing 
disagrees not only with him but with many other teachers. 
In Zen Buddhism and other Buddhist schools as well as in 
non-Buddhist Japanese methods, the abdomen is compressed 
(drawn in,) during inhalation and expanded during exhala- 
tion. The great idea in Zen is to put the force both spiritual 
and physical in the outgoing breath, therefore the abdomen 
must be expanded and filled with power when the breath is 
exhaled. 

The author lays great stress upon his methods for im- 
proYing the digestive organs. Many of his exercises would 
prove difficult for persons, who are not Indians accustomed 
from childhood to difficult postures. However they may 
doubtless be modified to suit the practiser. Many helpful 
suggestions for daily practice may be found in this interest- 
ing manual. 


Publications of The Shrine of Wisdom, London : 

A Synthesis oe the Teaching oe Saint Paul 
The Simple Way oe Lao Tsze 
A Synthesis op the Bhagavad-gita 
The Golden Verses op the Pythagoreans 
Plotinus on the Beautiful and on Intelligible 
Beauty 

Two Dialogues op Plato : The First Aloibiadbs and 
THE Meno 

The publications of the Shrine of Wisdom are tastily 
bound short abstracts of famous books or of the teachings of 
spiritual leaders. The Buddhist will find in them much of 
interest and pleasure in finding parallels and contrasts with 
Buddhism. As we read in the Proemial of the Synthesis of 
the Teachings of St. Paul, ‘^^The purpose of this Manual 
is to consider the Christian and Hermetic Mysteries in the 
light of each other and whilst preserving and respecting the 
particular tenets of the teachings of Christianity, to present 
a Synthesis that will lend itself also to a universal applica- 
tion.’’ Students of the Trikaya theory in Buddhism will 
find the Holy Trinity explanation of St. Paul’s of interest. 
We may contrast the conception of God as Father to the 
Dharmakaya, God as Son to the Nirmanakaya and God as 
the Holy Spirit to the Sambhogakaya. His list of the Re- 
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demptive Virtues and Graces may be set against the Bud- 
dhist Paramitas. We find Patience, Diligence and Compas- 
sion in both. 

When we come to Lao Tsze the Buddhist is on more 
familiar ground, for there is some affinity between Taoism 
and Buddhism specially Zen Buddhism in its doctrine Wu 
Wei, non-action. Many of the sentences in the clmi)ter on 
Wu-wei in this treatise reminds one of the dictums of Zen 
masters, for example Medtiating ilie Beginnings, 

Practice Wu Wei, — ^that is, be active with the activity 
of the Inner Life. 

Be helpful with the service of the Inner Life. 

Be fragrant -with the fragrance of the Inner Life. 

Kegard the great as the small. 

Eegard the many as the few. 

Kequite hatred 'with goodness. 

Meditate on difficult things 'while they are easy. 

Do great deeds till they appear to be small. 

To serve the world in difficult tasks, we must begin with 
those that are easy. To serve the world in great affairs, we 
must begin with those that are small. 

That is why the Master, to the very end, does not become 
great : thus he is perfect in his greatness. 

But even as lightly made resolutions inspire little faith, 
so lack of seriousness in little things makes difficult that 
which is easy. 

That is why the Master regards all things as great ; thus, 
to him, nothing is difficult from the beginning to the end. 

The Bhagavad-Gita being an oriental book has also 
strong parallels 'with Buddhism in its teachings. Yet it has 
also strong contrasts for the Gita is Vedantic and there are 
certain ideas upon which the Vedantist and the Buddhist 
part company such as the idea of the Self, Brahma as the 
Lord of the gods and the doctiune of Maya is somewhat 
different from the Buddhist doctrine of non-reality. 

It is when we consider the Five Paths that find an 
interesting parallel for all the Five Paths as outlined in the 
Gita unite together in forming the one path of the Bodhi- 
sattva. These Five Paths are : 

1. Dharma Marga, as the Path of Duty. 

2. Karma Marga, as the Path of Action. 

3. Bhakti Marga, as the Path of Aspiration. 
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4. Jnana Marga, as the Path of Knowledge. 

5. Raja Marga, as the Path of Perfection. 

Duty would correspond to the Sila Paramita of the 
Bodhisattva, Action to the Virya Paramita, Aspiration to 
the Dana Paramita, Knowledge to the Prajna Paramita, 
Perfection to the Jnana Paramita. 

In Japanese Buddhism various sects can be taken to 
represent these separate paths, for example, Bhakti Marga 
the Path of Devotion by the Pure Land Sects, Jodo and 
Shin, Jnana Marga, the Path of Knowledge by the Tendai 
and Shingon and Raja Marga by the Zen, all of them partak- 
ing of the Dharma and Karma Margas. An interesting 
stud 3 ^ could be made fully taking up the contrasts and 
parallels which the Buddhist would find in the Bhagavad- 
Gita. 

When we come to Plato, the Buddhist is on more un- 
familiar ground. The First Alcipiades may be contrasted 
with the Zen idea of Enlightenment and the Innate idea of 
truth in the Meno with the Shingon conception of the Ele- 
ments and union ‘with the Dharmakaya. 

The Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans may be 
taken as a handbook for the Arhat. Dmections seem more 
like the Hinayana for the benefit of the Practiser rather 
than for the Bodhisattva who uses his knowledge and deeds 
for the benefit of others. But as a guide for self-discipline, 
they are noble and wise and may form a part of the Bodhi- 
sattva ’s Sila practice. 


Publications of The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, India: 

Doubt the Liberator by Serge Brisy 
Ancient Ideals in Modern Masonry by C. W. Lead- 
beater 

Our Relation to Children by C. W. Leadbeater 
Notes on the Gospel According to John by H. P. 
Blavatsky 

The Occult Teaching of the Christ by Josephine 
Ransom 

The Book op Tao. 

These are booklets attractively bound in paper. The 
first one Doubt, The Liberator, is based upon the teachings 
of Mr. Krishnanmti but applied personally. The second 
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one is the report of a lecture delivered to the Sydney Co- 
Masonie Lodge. The third one gives the author ’s ideas upon 
the relation between parents and children. The fourth con- 
sists of notes of H. P. Blavatsky, which formed the basis of 
discussion at the Blavatsky Lodge in October, 1889. The 
Occult Teachings op the Christ is from the point of view 
of The Secret Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky. The most in- 
teresting of all is The Book op Tao with Notes by the 
Editor. These notes are very interesting and show a knowl- 
edge of and interest in Mahayana Buddhism. 


We have recently received the following magazines in 
exchange : Buddhism in England^ London ; The Maha-Bodhi^ 
Calcutta; The Aryan Path, Bombay; Message of the East, 
Boston; Vedanta Darpana, New York; Vedanta Kesari, 
India; Shrine of Wisdom ^ London; Mythic Magazine , India; 
Theosophieal Quarterly^ New York; Bulletin of Oriental 
Studies, London; Bulletin of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, India; Journal of Religion, Chicago, 111., 
U.S.A.; The Epoch, Ilfrancombe, England; Le Lotus Bleu, 
Paris; The Liberal Catholic, London; The Theosophieal 
Messenger, Wheaton, 111., U.S.A. ; The Kalpaka, India; 
Calamus, Dublin, Ireland; Indian Historical Quarterly, Cal- 
cutta, India; II Progresso Religioso, Rome; Litterae Ori- 
entales, Lepzig; Zeitschrift filr Indologie und Iranistik; 
Journal Asiatique, Paris; Journal of JJrusvati, Himalayan 
Research Institute, Urusvati, Punjab ; Wiener Beitrage mr 
KulUirgeschiclite und Linguistik Verdffentlichungen des 
Institutes fur Volkerkunde an der Universitat Wien, Vienna. 
Toga, edited by Shri Yogendra Yoga Instiute Bombay, 
India. 


Buddhist Readings, compiled by Beatrice Lane Suzuki, 
associate editor of this magazine, has just been published by 
the Hirano Publishing House, of Kyoto. Although designed 
primarily for Japanese college students, it is the belief of 
the compiler that the book may be read' with profit by 
general readers interested in Buddhism. The selections are 
from Mahayana literature, and taken for the most part from 
books and magazines either out of print or difficult to obtain. 
The book costs ¥1.30 plus postage and may be ordered from 
The Eastern Buddhist Society. 
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The Editors of the Eastern Buddhist are happy to he 
able to announce the publication of the first two hundred and 
forty pages, about lOJ inches in size, of the Qanclavyuha 
Sutra, which form the first two parts of the text. The whole 
text may compiuse more than 600 pages. It is printed in the 
Devanagari type, clear and quite readable. The Gandvyuha 
is also sometimes known as the Avatamsaka, (Of. Beatrice 
L. Suzuki article on the Avatamsaka Stct7'a appearing in 
the present number of the Eastern Buddhist.) It represents 
one of the highest peaks of development in the history of 
Buddhism. Sudhana is the name of the principal character 
wdio goes around from one teacher to another in hiS quest of 
the ultimate reality. There are more than fifty such teachers 
interviewed by the young seeker of truth, among whom 
we find several women and men of the world. The Bodhi- 
sattvas concerned with the spiritual welfare of the young 
pilgrim are Samantabhadra, Manjusri, and Maitreya, all of 
whom are the outstanding figures in the Mahayana. 
Sudhana ’s visit to Maitreya 's Sacred Tower is one of the 
most inspiring and most graphically depicted scenes in the 
spiritual career of a young Buddhist soul. Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, Series III, by D. T. Suzuki, gives further in- 
formation regarding the Gandavyilha. Those who wish to 
know more about its publication may apply to the Editorial 
Office of the present magazine. 


The Traming of the Zen Buddhist Monk by D. T. Su- 
zuki will appear during this summer. It describes the doings 
of the Zen monk in the training station known as Semmon 
D5jo. The book is fully illustrated by Reverend Zenchu 
■ Sato, of Tokeiji, Kamakura, who is intimately acquainted 
with the life of the monk and at the same time able to express 
his knowledge with the painter ^s brush. A life of simplicity, 
poverty, humility, service, and prayer sums up the ideals of 
monkhood. It is in a way the protest of the religious spirit 
against the trends of modern life. The book contains over 
forty collotype illustrations, about 5i x 8^ inches in size, and 
circa 120 pp., costing perhaps f 5.00 with postage extra. 
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I. PROM ZEN TO THE GANDAVYUHA*— II, THE GANDAVYUHA, THE 
BODHISATTVA IDEAL, AND THE BUDDHA— III. THE BODHISATTVA’S 
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The third series containing eight essays treats principally of Zen’s relations to 
the teachings of the Qandavy\ha~sutra> and of the Prajnaparmnitct-mtra. These 
are the two fundamental canonical text-hooks of Mahayana Buddhism, which 
have contributed to the building up of the spiritual culture of the East. Without 
the knowledge of these scriptures as well a§ that of Zen, the X'eligious life of 
Oriental peoples would be incomprehensible. If there is really anything in the 
Eastern way of thinking and feeling which differentiates itself from that of the 
West, this will he emphatically traceable in these Avritings. 

The doctrine of Emptiness {mnycLta) is fully expounded in the Essay VI. 
It is one of the points in the Mahayana which are most liable to be misinterpreted 
by outsiders. But Avhen it is not properly understood, the whole fabric, of 
Eastern thought Avill be torn to pieces. The author has spared no pains Arithin 
his power to make it as readily intelligible to Western readers as he conceives 
them. One Avay leading to an adequate knoAvledge of the Prajnaparamita is to 
study it side by side Avith Gandavyuha ; for the latter acquires its full significance 
in conjunction with the former, and vice versa. 

The author further in one of the essays touches in a general Avay on Zen’s 
influence over Japanese cultural life, Avhich presents many idiases unintelligible 
Avithout properly fathoming Zen. 

The illustrations reproduced from the old masters Avill no doubt help the 
reader to grasi) the Zen life in its various aspects. The one thing the author has 
particularly emphasised here is that Zen is always found intimately connected 
Avith practical life, indeed that outside facts of our daily “prosaic” life there is 
no Zen life Avhatever, 

These Zen studies Avill be completed in two more volumes. The one Avill 
treat of Zem bibliography, giving translations of some of the important writings 
of tlio ancient masters; Avhilo the other Avill give a history of Zen in China from 
its earliest exponents doAvn to the period of Hui-neng and his disciples. What- 
ever development Zen achieved later is more or less the filling-up of details and 
minor points. Zen in its essence and from the point of view of its unique 
significance is best appreciated at the time when it first attained its full 
maturity in the T'ang, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CHINESE BUDDHISM 

Prefatory 

In the following pages the author attempts to give an 
account of his impressions of Buddhism in China, where he 
spent several weeks of the early summer last year (1934). 
These impressions, being of a more or less superficial 
traveller’s whose knowledge of things Chinese is not at all 
thorough, especially in connection with the present state of 
things in China, must be far from being accurate and com- 
plete. A traveller’s description of things and events he 
happens to observe in a strange land is always inevitably 
coloured with his subjectivism and limited by his amount 
of knowledge, or ignorance. China and her Buddhism are 
well known to all the Japanese Buddhists as far as their 
historical book-knowledge is concerned. But this kind of 
book-knowledge and the present actualities are two alto- 
gether different matters — indeed very frequently the former 
interferes with an adequate survey of the latter. With this 
thought in mind, the reader is asked to follow the observa- 
tions of the writer whose pilgrimage in China this time 
covered only a very small portion of her extensive territory. 

Incidentally, the facts may be mentioned that the writer 
was somewhat concerned in the beginning of his trip that an 
antagonistic attitude, though perhaps not actively, might be 
taken by the Chinese people toward him because of the 
political troubles between the two nations and that for this 
reason he might not see so many friends as he wished. But 
this was to a great extent unwarranted, for many fine op- 
portunities were afforded to him while travelling through 
the neighbouring country. For this he tenders hearty thanks 
to all his friends Buddhist and otherwise. 

The first question all the Japanese Buddhists are apt 
to ask of a recent traveller in China is this: ^‘How does 
Buddhism fare in China these daysf” This is quite a 
natural one, seeing that there are many things common to 
Japanese and Chinese Buddhism. In fact, the decline of 
Buddhist thought and practice in the one country is sure 
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to affect the other. If the cultural unity of l^ar-ea>stern 
cmlisation along the line marked by Buddhism is to be 
firmly maintained in order to make it stand against the 
modern spirit of scientific and economic materialism, the 
Buddhists of the two great nations of the Far East are to 
be solidly aligned. 

What was most disastrous to Chinese Buddhism in re- 
cent years was the truculent and most barbarous conduct 
of the T^ai-p'ing rebellion, which ''for fifteen years (1850- 
G5) devastated sixteen provinces, destroyed six hundred 
cities/’ and, according to a historian, cost the lives of at 
least twenty million men and women. One Christian mis- 
sionary adds that "the waters of the Yang-tze carried 
seaward the ruins of thousands of temples and fragments of 
broken idols.” From this one can imagine what devastation 
the "long-haired Christians” wrought out in these ancient 
districts of Wii and Yiieh where Buddhism had once been 
in a most flourishing condition, i,e., in the days of their 
Buddhist kings. The havoc is still remembered by the Bud- 
dhists, even after the lapse of over a half century, and still 
observable in the ruined pagodas and scattered tiles and 
bricks which we came across in our trip. There is no doubt 
that it will take many a year yet for Chinese Buddhism to 
recover fully from such disheartening consequences of the 
disaster. B>specially when this is considered in connection 
with the modern trends of thought and culture which are 
somewhat against religious feeling generally, the Chinese 
Buddhists, I am sure, will have to put forward all the 
psychic energies in their possession to resuscitate the 
spiritual activities of the olden time. To do this, it goes 
without saying that an intellectual and affectional under- 
standing and co-operation between the two great oriental 
nations, China and Japan, are imperative. 

My observations this time will be limited to these sub- 
jects : 1. Putai Ho-shaii who is regarded by the Chinese Bud- 
dhists as incarnation of Maitreya; 2. Kwannon Bosatsu (or 
Kuan-yin Pusa in Chinese) and its relationship to Amida; 
and 3. The Nembutsu (nien-fo) in relation to Zen. 

I. Pu-TAI^ 

What most strikes the Japanese visitors to the historical 
^ Or Pu-tei, 
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Buddhist monasteries in southern China is that all their 
buildings are symmetrically arranged and enormously large. 
Compared with Japanese architecture, all the Chinese works 
are to be measured with a scale of another denomination. 
Look at the Great Wall, for instance: such a conception 
would never have entered into the Japanese head, much less 
its execution. For the Chinese architects, however, it was 
a natural thing to construct it — and indeed apart from its 
strategic effectiveness; and for the same reason it was 
natural for the Chinese mind to design those gigantic Halls 
in which Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, gods and Arhats, are 
enshrined such as we see at the TLen-Tung, the Ling-yin, the 
Pu-tsai, etc. To the Japanese who are used to their small, 
dainty houses, these enormous structures are really highly 
imposing. It is true that Japan too is not without great 
specimens of her stately architecture such as are exemplified 
by the Hongwanji halls in Kyoto; but is it due to their 
sweeping roofs spreading out too low that they somehow do 
not impress with a sense of grand elevation? A quiet 
solidity is there, a deep meditative mood is felt; and this 
is perhaps where Japanese Buddhism stands strongest. But 
they fail to create a sunny cheering atmosphere which is 
partially felt in China. Are her people characteristically 
happily disposed? Is their outlook of life more optimistic? 

As the buildings are large and high, so are the figures 
enshrined. They are generally three or four times as large 
as life-size. They are gilded with gold or otherwise richly 
coloured, their expressions are realistic and not at all 
idealistic ; while the gods in fantastic and theatrical postures 
are threatening enough to drive evil spirits away from the 
monastery. These latter figures are not so familiar to the 
Japanese as the first ones. What corresponds to them in 
Japan will be a pair of the Vajra gods guarding the entrance 
gate to the Buddhist temple. 

One of the figures that greet us first as we enter the 
Hall of the Guardian Gods, which stands in front of all 
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other buildings, is Maitreya in one of his incarnated forms 
a’s Pu-tai. This figure imesents an interesting aspect of 
Chinese Buddhism in various ways to the foreign visitor. 
In the first place, he is not like the other Buddhist figures 
we encounter in the Hall. The four guardian gods are 
fantastic, the arhats are saintly, but Pu-tai has ordinary 
human features familiar to us all. He assumes an easy 
posture with a protruding stomach, leans against a huge bag, 
broadly smiling and generally impressing us as the owner 
of a benevolent disposition and geniality of character. How 
did this secular figure come to occupy this significant 
position in the Hall of the Gods? His presence here does 
not seem to be in keeping with the entire environment. He 
is too near us to be enshrined with the warrior-gods and 
other super- worldly spirits. What has the Laughing 
Buddha’’ to do with the protection of Buddhism? When 
did the legend start that he is an incarnation of Maitreya 
who is considered the “Buddha to come” when the world 
enters into another cycle? The following is what we know 
about his life on earth. 

The record of his life appears first in the Sung Biog- 
raphies of Eminent Buddhist Priests (compiled ni 982-998), 
and then in the Transmission of the Lamp (completed in 
1064).^ The following translation is from the Transmission: 

^ Sung Icao-seng cliuaUf fas. XXI; and Clman~teng~lu, fas. 
XXVII. There is another story of Pu-tai Ho-shang‘ much fuller in 
contents hecaiise of its later eonipilation. It appears in the supple- 
mentary section (Case XIX, fas. 5) of the Kyoto Manji edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaka. The date of its compilation is not exactly known 
hut must he later than 1282 A.B., of Yiian. The author is Tan-^ 
(#M), former ahhot of Kuo-ch‘ing monastery at T‘ien-tai. It 
evidently went through several editions. The Ming edition by Kuang- 
jou (®^f)) contains still more additional material in the form of an 
“epilogue”. Prom this we can readily gather that the cult of Pu-tai 
has been steadily gaining its popularity in China. One may ask why 
Han-shan and Shih-t& failed to appeal so strongly to the masses as 
Pu-tai, although the first two have succeeded in capturing the imagina- 
tion of the Zen artists. One reason at least is that Pu-tai, as I have 
explained in the text, has more elements in his traditional personality 
embodying the social ideals of the Chinese people. 
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‘‘It is not known to what family Pn~tai the priest, of 
Feng-hna Hsien, Ming-chou, belonged. He called himself 
Ch‘i-tz‘u.^ His form was short and fat, he had wrinkles 
between the eye-brows, and his stomach was protruding. 
He talked irregularly, and slept wherever it pleased him. 
He used to carry a cloth-bag over his’ stick, in which he 
kept everything that belonged to him. When he entered 
shops or markets or villages, anything he saw he begged for ; 
whether it was salted meat or fish, he put it into his mouth 
as soon as it was handed to him, while a small portion of 
it was thrown into the bag. He was known to the people by 
the name of Chang- 1‘ ing-tzii and Pu-tai Shih.^ 

“Once he laid himself in the snow while snowing, but 
it did not at all wet him. This was thought by people to 
be very unusual. Sometimes he would ask of people to 
give him their goods, which he sold. He told them of their 
fortune good or bad; when the time came it never failed so 
to happen. When it was about to rain, he put on a pair of 
wet straw-sandals and quickly walked the streets. When 
it was to be dry, he wore high clogs and slept on the bridge 
with his knees raised. The people inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood thereby knew what to expect of weather. 

“A monk once walked ahead of the master, and the 
master touched his back. The monk looked back. Said the 
master, ‘Be pleased to give me a cent.’ ‘If you could say 
a word, I would give you a cent.’ Whereupon the master 
set the bag down and stood with his hands folded [over Ms 
chest] . 

“Pai-lu the priest asked, ‘What is your cloth-bag for?’ 
The master without delay set the bag down. The priest 
asked again, ‘What is the meaning of setting down the bag?’ 
The master put it over his shoulder and went away. 

^ It is diUcult to know what this exactly means. Oli'i is “to 
agree,’’ “to be in accord with;” is “this.” Does Pu-tai wish to 
mean by this to signify that his life is in agreement with “this,” that 
is, “suchness”? 

^ “Long-beach-one,” and “Gloth-bag-master.” 
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^^Pao-fii tlie priest asked, 'What is the basic teaching 
of Buddhism?’ The master set the bag down and folded 
his hands across his chest. Said Pao-£u, 'Is that all? or 
anything further on?’ The master put the bag over his 
shoulder and went away. 

"The master was standing in the street when a monk 
asked him, 'What are yon doing here, sir?’ The master 
said, 'I am w^aiting for him.’ 'Pie’s come, he’s come!’ Said 
the master, 'Yon are not the man.’ 'Who is the man then?’ 
The master said, 'Give me a cent.’ 

"He had a song: 

' ' ' Only this mind, mind, mind, wdiich is the Buddha ; 

It is the most spiritual thing in the world [which fills] 
the ten quarters; 

It functions in a mysterious and winning way, up 
and down, right and left ; 

Nothing compares to the verity of the mind. 

" 'How>' lively! how free! there is nothing it does not 
achieve ; 

Plow leisurely is the monk who has attained the limit ! 

When you see the Way, true and great, extending 
itself before your eyes, 

You notice not an iota of thing [disturbing the mind] 

— ^liow very strange ! 

" 'There are no such multiplicities designated as the ten 
thousand things, nor is there a discriminating 
mind; 

What is the use then of troubling yourself with the 
study of the sutras? 

It is in the nature of the king-mind that it transcends 
mere erudition ; 

The wise only are able to elucidate the stage of non- 
learning. 

" 'It is not saintly, not vulgar — neither has anything to 
do with it; 

It does not ask for discrimination ; lonely is the spirit 
of one who knows ; 

The mind-gem is priceless, perfect by nature and 
immaculate ; 
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The ignorant see things differently, and falsely call 
them a nothing. 

‘It is people who propound the Way, and the Way 
[in itself] is perfectly clear ; 

Beyond measure is its purity, its altitude, when you 
gain the Way ; 

Carrying the staff, it is like going up your natiye 
country’s road; 

Cease your worrying, for wherever you go you hear 
the voice.’ 

“He had another gathiR: 

“ ‘One bowl is filled with rice from one thousand houses ; 

A solitary traveller wanders about ten thousand 
miles ; 

With kindly eyes he surveys, but meets few people; 

Enveloped in white clouds, he knows not where the 
path is.’ 

“In the third month of the second year (916A.D.)y 
ping-iz^u, of the Ting-ming era, of Liang, when the master 
was about to pass away, he sat quietly on the flat rock at 
the eastern porch of Yilehdin Ssu, and uttered the following 
gatha : 

“ ‘Maitreya, true Maitreya, 

Dividing his body into hundreds of thousands of 
kotis, 

Shows himself from time to time to people of his 
time, 

But people of his time know him not.’ 

“When the gatha was finished he passed away in tran- 
quility. 

“Later on, there were people in other districts who saw 
the master carrying his cloth-bag on his shoulders. There- 
upon the four classes of peole vied with one another in sketch- 
ing his likeness. At present his whole body is still to be seen 
in the shrine east of the Main Hall of Yueh-lin Ssu. 

^ Miss Helen B. Chapin has her translation of Pu-tei in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yol. 53. No. 1, pp. 47—52. 
Mine is independent of hers. 
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As we can see from this short biographical sketch of 
Pii-tai Ho-shang, he was an actually living person about a 
thousand years ago, and after his death his figure became 
one of the popular subjects of painting for Chinese artists. 
Especially with the Zen artists he was a favourite character 
as is illustrated by Liang-kai’s Dancing Pu-tai^h^ His 
life was full of Zen colouring as it were, and reminds us 
of those of Han-shan and Shih-te, both of whom are also the 
most favourite models with Zen people. But as we find him 
enshrined in modern Chinese monasteries, Pu-tai plays quite 
a different role in the psychology of the Buddhists. What 
attraction he had to the genuine Zen followers of ancient 
days lay in his detached, unworldly, and lunatic'^ attitude 
towards the world. With the Chinese generally, however, 
this Zen side is now forgotten. For he is here no more as 
ugly as he might be, and no more looks unconcerned with 
life. On the contrary, he is smiling, appears happy in the 
worldly sense of the word, his stoutness betokens his satis- 
faction with things earthly rather than unearthly. Contrast 
Liang-kai^s Dancing Pu-tai” with the rock-cut figure at 
Ling-yin Monastery. The latter is of course far from being 
sensuous in its specific sense, still he is not so transcendental 
if I may say so. As to most Pu-tai figures we come across in 
the monasteries nowadays, they, appear gross, betraying a 
materialistic interpretation of the original character. 

Now the question is, how did this mundane figure, so to 
speak, come to take its place as an incarnation of the Bod- 
hisattva Maitreya among the Buddhist figures heref The 
Buddhas are serene, dignified, and supramundane, while the 
guardian gods or the protecting gods are forceful and 
threatening, thoroughly indicative of their mission. They 
are all in harmony with the purpose of the building. But 
Pu-tai with his easy posture, leaning against a cloth-bag of 
enormous size, broadly smiling, and with a stomach swelling 
like a gourd — ^he is by no means an appropriate figure here, 

^ Zen Essays, Series III, p. 348. 
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especially to take up the most significant place in front of 
all the other figures. Why is he the first one to greet the 
visitor to the Buddhist temple or monastery in China. In 
what relation does he stand to the signification of Chinese 
Buddhism? That he is a favourite character with the Zen 
artist is easily understood from the description in the Chitan 
Teng L%i, But how did he come to play this new role as a 
good jolly old fellow, apparently worldly and human? 

As I take it, the presence of Pu-tai in this capacity in 
the Chinese monastery is accidental from a strictly Buddhist 
point of view. He has been grafted into the system of Bud- 
dhist iconography ' from the original Chinese stock of old 
popular beliefs and superstitions. Every nation or race has 
all kinds of beliefs which have grown out of their primitive 
psychology and experience. These beliefs often called super- 
stitions are not as a rule organised, until a highly developed 
religion takes them up to its own system by giving them a 
conceptual interpretation. The cult of Pu-tai is one of these 
primitive beliefs. 

As these aboriginal beliefs lie unorganised deeply in the 
unconscious of the people, their expressions are spontaneous, 
that is, beyond intellectual control. But they are always 
ready to get attached to a system of beliefs already more or 
less philosophically prepared, because the human mind has 
the innate tendency to see all its contents interpreted. All 
the desires and aspirations, instincts and inclinations, that 
enter into the composition of the psyche, are to be brought 
to light. Pu-tai did not in the beginning have anything to 
do with the primitive unconscious beliefs of the Chinese 
people ; he only came to be used by them later on as a symbol 
expressive of one of their strongest aspirations. That is to 
say, the Chinese people see in Pu-tai one of their most 
primitive and therefore most deeply-rooted desires reflected. 
What do they then read in Pu-tai? 

There are two distinct currents of thought and feeling 
in China : the one is represented by Lao-tzu and his follow- 
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ing, and the other by Confucius and his school. The Chinese 
temperament on the whole turns more decidedly towards 
Confucianism than towards Laotzuanism. Kung (for Con- 
fucius and his school) is more realistic and materialistic, 
Lao is more idealistic and world-flying or ivorld-denying ; 
Kung’s ideals are more in the assertion and discipline of 
life with all its impulses, while Lao aspires more to stand 
away from life-activities thereby to preserve life in its purity 
or, as it were, abstracted from all its complications. The 
thought and feeling behind the ^‘Dancing Pu-tai^’ is more 
Laotzuan, whereas Pu-tai as the ^ ^Laughing Buddha ap- 
proaches more to Confucian modes of feding. 

To speak more concretely, in ^^the Laughing Buddha’^ 
as he is enshrined in the Hall of the Guardian Gods (fien- 
wang-tien) the Chinese see such life-ideals of theirs in- 
carnated as the desire for material possessions (Zr), a life 
of blessedness {fu), longevity {shoii), large-heartedness 
itai4u)y sympathy (shu), etc. The big bag containing every 
imaginable article that Pu-tai fancied in his wandering life, 
represents wealth amassed. Plis broad smile and approach- 
ability are virtues very much admired by the eastern people 
and symbolic of sympathy, benevolence, generosity, unselfish- 
ness, etc. His protruding stomach takes in wdiat is bad as 
well as what is good, nothing is thrown out ,* once in, things 
find their proper places; as a Chinese passage reads, which 
I found somewhere in my recent trip hanging on one of the 
entrance posts, his huge stomach has room enough for things 
which are ordinarily rejected as impossible in other people’s 
life. swallows np what is clear and also what is 

murky” — ^this undifferentiated state of affairs, this vague 
indeterminateness is characteristic of the mystic type of 
mind, and the East is endowed with a great deal of it. 

Pu-tai ’s attitude of swallowing down everything, good 
or bad, lovable or unlovable, is expressed in the following 
gatha, which is found in Tan-e’s edition of the Life of P%i4ai 
Eo-shang : 
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Eight and wrong, love and hatred — ^liow frill of 
them is the world ! 

Weigh the matter carefully and see how you are to 
behave here : 

Increase your abdominal capacity^ so that you can 
always practise humility ; 

Eelease the rays of a cheerful sun so as to melt oft 
[the chilly hardness of the human heart]. 

When you see friends treat them as friends; 

Even when enemies are encountered let your as- 
sociation be harmonious. 

What is essential is to keep your mind free from 
obstructions, 

For then you will naturally attain the realisation 
of the six Paramitas.’’ 

Lastly, the easy reclining posture assumed by Pu-tai 
differs very much from those we see generally in the Bud- 
dhist figures. It is indicative of spiritual eontentedness in 
which every muscle and every nerve is completely relaxed. 
Satisfaction with the world at lai’ge is best expressed by 
this reclining reposeful attitude of Pu-tai. Every trace of 
stiffness and resistance has vanished; the line is drawm 
gracefully and undulatingly towards the earth showing that 
it perfectly knows where its ultimate destination is. This 
line of self-contentment and absolute restfulness is also shoAvn 
in the portrait of Shdichi Kokushi.^ When the line lies 
horizontally on the ground, it symbolises Nirvana. As long 
as there is life, and when this life goes well with its entire 
surroundings, it is best represented slantingly as in the 
figure of Pu-tai. 

Taking all in all, the Pu-tai in the Chinese Buddhist 
monastery embodies the Chinese aspirations, worldly and 
moral, harmoniously blended with a sense of religious con- 

^ That is, keep your raiiid enlarged to its fullest capacity so as 
to absorb all the petty emotional differences in the world, enabling 
you to practise patience and forbearance. In Japan as well as in 
China the abdomen is generally associated with large-heartedness. 

~ Zen JSssays, III, Plate IV. 
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tentment offered by Buddhism. And this is the reason I 
think why his statue is discoverable with the background 
at first sight incongruous with the idea suggested by him. 
Inasmuch as Buddhism has firmly struck its root in the 
religious consciousness of the Chinese people, it must absorb 
into itself all the popular beliefs essential to the welfare of 
the people. By doing this, Buddhism ceases to be a foreign 
importation; it is now embraced by the Chinese as one of 
the cultural works created by themselves. 

In Japan Pu-tai has lost all his functions except that 
of giving bliss to his followers. He is known as Hotel which 
is the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
cloth-bag,^’ and is not at all connected with Buddhism, for 
he is one of the seven gods of bliss. His form is retained, 
showing that when he was introduced to Japan, very likely 
by some of the Zen monks who visited China during the 
Sung, Pu-tai had not yet been made to perform the part as 
he has at present in the Chinese monastery. It is only at the 
Obaku monastery in Uji that he is enshrined as an incarna- 
tion of the Bodhisattva Maitreya as in China ; for this was 
establishd by Yin-gen, of China, in exact imitation of his 
native monastery. 

Pu-tai at the Ling-yin Ssu, of Hang-chou, is attended 
by Arhats, proving his original character as Maitreya. But 
popularly, these saintly attendants are transformed and 
become children^ playing about Pu-tai who would give them 
things to play with. His association with children is signif- 
icant in China, where a large family is regarded as one of 
the worldly blessings her people most covet. China is one 
of the countries where a man can divorce legitimately his 
wife who gives no birth to children. To continue the 
family line unbroken so that the ancestors would not be 
lacking in their worshippers, is the essence of filial piety, 

^ In Tank’s edition, we have this insertion: *‘There were ten 
children respectfully following him, although nobody knew where these 
children came from.” 
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and filial piety is the highest ’virtue in China her social life 
demands of every one of her children. When a Chinese 
gentleman finds himself surrounded "with material posses- 
sions, -worldly honours, and especially with a large family 
consisting of his own children and grandchildren and if 
possible great grandchildren, he is blessed with the highest 
happiness he can enjoy while alive.^ Added to this, let him 
be endowed with a broad, genial, ever-expanding heart which 
like the spring sun good-naturedly smiles on all vegetation 
vying with one another in the assertion of its vitality, and 
he is a morally ideally superior man. Is not Pu-tai a kind of 
expression of such idealism as it is f Here we observe what 
concession Buddhism has made to one of the deepest primi- 
tive aspirations of the Chinese soul. 

II. TirE Cult op Kwannon 
In the Japanese Zen monasteries there is just one 
central figure occupying the altar in any kind of hall. When 
there are other figures, they assume positions of decidedly 
secondary imi)ortance. But in China the Hall of the 
Guardian Gods enshrines, besides the central figure of Pu- 
tai, another figure at his back, facing the opposite side of 
the front entrance, that is, facing what may be called the 
back entrance. This Buddhist figure at the back entrance 
may be said to be subordinate in importance to the front 
one. But as long as they occupy the central altar they are 
to be regarded as in a way complementing each other, which 

^ Erom the Tan-d edition : When Pu-tai was about to pass away, 
his friend surnamed Maha because of his daily reciting’ the Maha- 
prajnaparamita, was asked if he would like to be rich and honoured. 
MahS, said, “There is no permanency in being rich and honoured. I 
would rather wish for a long continued line of my descendants.” The 
master then handed him a cloth-bag within which innumerable small 
bags were found together with a box and a string. He said, “This 
is then my iDarting present to you which concerns your posterity.” 
Maha failed to understand the idea, but after several days the master 
appeared again and said, “Do you understand my idea?” When Maha 
expressed his inability to understand it, Pu-tai said, “I only want to 
see your descendants as symbolised by them.” 
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means that what is wanting in the one is supplanted by the 
other, in this sense, they are equally significant in the general 
design of the Chinese monastery. 

The other central figure turning its back towards Pu-tai 
and facing the rear entrance is sometimes Wei-Po-PieiP who 
is the protecting god of Buddhism, and sometimes Kwannon 
{kman-yin in Chinese) in the rock-cave of Potalaka. Wei- 
t‘o-t^ien is the leader of the celestial generals who vowed 
allegiance to Buddhism, and often has his sejiarate place 
somewhere in a Buddhist monastery as protector of the 
sacred gTOunds. He is also looked up to as a god who sees 
to it that the monks do not suffer from a shortage of food 
supply in the monastery. If this is the case, with Pu-tai 
in front and with Wei-t/o-t^en at the rear, all the Chinese 
Buddhist halls are comfortably looked after. Our concern 
here, however, is with the presence of Kwannon at the back 
of Pu-tai. Instead of Kwannon ’s occupying by himself the 
whole of the centre of the Hall, how has he come to share 
the honour with Pu-tai? Of course, there are many halls in 
the Chinese monasteries wdiieh are exclusively devoted to 
Kwannon. But in this case, if I remember right, Kwannon 
is a l)ona-fide male figure in dignity and general features. 
The Kwannon facing the rear entrance of the Guardian 
Gods’ Hall is distinctly feminine in the attitude of giving 
her ready help to her devotees. 

Avalokitesvara^ the Bodhisattva (considerd to be the 
original pattern of Kwannon) has come to become in China 

^ When it is written the original points to 'Wedacleva.” 

But according to the Sanskrit scholars of Japan and China rljl* is the 
ancient scribe’s mistake for gt, and properly stands for ‘^Skandha.” 
Skandhadeva is one of the thirty-two guardian gods, especially of the 
monastery buildings and the Saihgha brotherhood. 

^ According to some Japanese authorities, the original Sanskrit 
form of Kwannon must have been Avalokita-svara, “Viewed-sound,” 
that is, the owner of sounds contemplated (viewed) by all beings. The 
idea of regarding Kwannon as I^vara is considered to be a later 
development when the cult of Kwannon, as is proved by history, grew 
up to be increasingly popular not only in India but in central Asia. 
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quite a different type of personality, though as far as his 
functions as Mercy incarnated are concerned, they remain 
the same even after he became Kwannon, because they are 
just as described in the sutra bearing his name and forming 
a chapter in the Saddharma-pimdarlka. Was it due to the 
notion most of us have that Mercy is more of the feminine 
quality than of the masculine, and, therefore, that Kwannon 
may iriore appropriately be represented as such, that is, as 
Goddess of Mercy than anything else? And thus does he 
appear in the history of Chinese Buddhism more in the 
feminine form than in any other forms, though he is told 
to take any form that he thinks fit for the occasion in order 
to lead people to a state of emancipation? He has as we 
all know a far gentler expression than an ordinary male 
god ; in his pictures and statues as enshrined in a rock-cave, 
and, indeed, in his so-called thirty-three forms of incarna- 
tion, his character appeals to us more in its feminine quality 
than otherwise. In fact, all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
in regard to their sex if this is to be ascribed to them, are 
neither male nor female, they are neutral; that is to say, 
they combine the best qualities we find in femininity and 
masculinity and raise them to a height infinitely greater 
than that of their original owners. But the Buddha in 
meditation,* or Amitabha in the preaching posture, or the 
Bodhisattva on an elephant has decidedly the male charac- 
teristics ; whereas Kwannon as he is popularly depicted is a 
goddess and not a god. Frequently he is avowedly feminine. 
So we can say that Kwannon has two personalities in the 
Buddhism of China and also of Japan: as Kwannon the 
female and as Avalokitesvara the male, or as Kwannon in 
the popular mind and as Kwannon doctrinally conceived, in 
which latter case Kwannon is Avalokitesvara the Bodhi- 
sattva. The Kwannon we see enshrined in the rock-cave of 
Potalaka^ is the Bodhisattva in his capacity somewhat re- 
minding one of ^'eternally feminine.’^ 

^ Hotalaka, according to the GancJavyuliaj is situated near the 
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Now let US ask why we find this Potaiaka Kwannon 
figure complementing Pu-tai Ho-sliang. The first thing -we 
„must acknowledge here is that Kwannon is now a creation of 
Chinese religious consciousness just as much as Pivtai. The 
original model is Avalokitesvara and the conception is no 
doubt based on the sutra bearing his nmie} Whatever 
traditional qualities w^hicli were ascribed to the original 
character as an Indian god belonging to Buddhism were 
dropped except those of Mercy. Kwannon to the Chinese 
Buddhists is the Goddess of Mercy who can take any form 
to carry out her design effectively. Pu-tai embodies the 
inmost aspirations moving in the heart of an individual 
Chinese as social .unit, while Kwannon appeals to the reli- 
gious feelings of the Chinese as one of mortal beings suffering 
vicissitudes of the mundane existence. Pu-tai is more of 
moral significance, and Kwannon points more to spiritual 
struggles. The religious mind fails to be satisfied with Pu- 
tai; it wants something more penetratingly sinking down 
into the very basis of the human soul. Moral character, 
however perfect and deep, lacks a certain sx)iritual quality, 
and Kwannon must come to sitpply this deficiency. 

Why does not Amitabha fill this office — the office of 
giving a devotional colouring to one’s moral character? 
Does not Amitabha give enough satisfaction to the religious 
cravings of the Chinese mind? Why Kwannon? This too 
to a certain extent can be said of Japanese Kwannon. 

I must dwell a little on the difference between Kwannon 

sea-shore in the south-western part of India. There are many island- 
mountains in the sea, which are made of all kinds of precious stones, 
and this is where the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara has his abode. In 
China the Chou-shan archipelago near Ningpo is regarded as being 
inhabited by Kwannon. 

^ Properly it forms one of the chapters in the important Maha- 
yana sutra known as The Saddharma-pmdanha ('The good law of the 
lotus”)* But it is usually extracted from the mother text and goes 
under the name of the Kwannon-gyd (Kuan-yin Ching). The influence 
morally and religiously exercised by this sutra quite independent of 
The Lotus has been remarkable throughout the East. 
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(Kiian-yin) and Amitabha or Amida (Omito). Wliat 
Kwannon does for all beings is told in detail in the Kwannon 
Sutra {Kuan-yin Ching), wbile what and where Amida is, 
is recounted in the Amida Sutra and also in the Suhlid- 
vatwyuha Sutra and in the Meditation Sutra, Kwannon 
m one of the attendant-Bodhisattvas to Amitabha Buddha, 
and with Mahasthamaprapta the three make a most popular 
trinity wherever the Pure Land teaching prevails. But in 
our case Kwannon is to be treated as an independent Bodhi- 
sattva and performing his functions as described in his 
sutra.^ 

In comparing the Kwannon Sutra and the three sutras 
of Anaida devotion, especially the Sukhdvatlvyuha^ we notice 
these peculiarities in Kwannon : Kwannon manifests himself 
in this world (sahaloka) and saves people from varieties of 
calamities and sufferings they are likely to undergo while 
living on earth. Although Kwannon can manifest himself 
everywdiere in all the worlds in the ten quarters, his chief 
work seems to be on this earth,- he appears to us in various 
forms including the Buddha-body, the Pratyekabuddha- 
body, the Sravaka-body, the body, of the Brahma king, the 
body of a great celestial being, and also all forms of human- 
kind, man and woman, rich and poor, noble and lowly, 
young and old. His principal mission consists in delivering 
us from all sorts of earthly tribulation, and this by means 
of his name which is pronounced by the devotees. His mis- 
sion is also positive when he bestows on us multitudes of 
blessings as we appeal to his incomparable sovereign power 
of mercy by repeatedly pronouncing his name thus: '^Na-mu 
kwan-ze-on dai-bosatsu^^ (in Chinese: ‘^Nan-wui kuan-shih- 

^ The coneeption of Kwaimon as attendant Bodhisattva to 
Amitabha is considered by some authorities to be a later development 
in the history of Buddhism. OriginaUy Kwannon was an independent 
Bodhisattva. Por instance, the portion of the gathS, in the 
mukha'parwarta** (Chapter XXIV of the Fw^anha)^ where Kwannon 
is mentioned in association with Amitabha, is lacking in KurnSrajiva's 
Chinese translation. 
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yin ta-pn-sa'"). To sum up, he is the bestower of worldly 
blessings, he does not promise to take us to the other land 
where a better state of things than in this world prevails. 

With Amida this is different. All his promises are for 
the Pure Land where he has his abode. He listens to every 
one of his devotees who will devotedly pronounce his name 
as in the case of Kwannon; but Amida is not necessarily 
concerned with the miseries and calamities which are innate 
in this world; instead of subduing them or delivering us 
from them, he carries us out of it when we die and transport 
us into quite a different realm, known as the Land of Bliss 
and Purity. All the sufferings we suffer here are due to 
our previous karma and ignorance. We are unable with 
our own resources moral and intellectual to escape the out- 
come of what will inevitably come upon us. This is in our 
own being. The only way to avoid the curse of karma is 
to call upon Amida by single-heartedly reciting his name. 
Amida tells us to accept what may befall us while living 
here, promising us the future bliss. He does not manifest 
himself to us in various forms as Kwannon does. In all 
this, we can at once discern how Amida is differentiated 
from Kwannon while both are working for the benefit of 
all beings. Their 'work does -not collide, they supplement 
each other. Kwannon is of the world and in the wurld 
working for sentient beings, whereas Amida is above the 
world and outside the world. Amida ^s working power is 
more subtle and secret, while Kwannon does his work, as 
it were, more personally and directly and in an earthly 
manner. 

The best way perhaps to illustrate the activity of Kwan- 
non is the vision which Shinran Shonin (1173-1262), the 
founder of the Shin school of the Pure Land in Japan, is 
said to have had while offering earnest prayers at Eoklcaku- 
do in Kyoto. His prayers were offered to Kwannon and not 
to Amida though he was a devoted follower of Amida. And 
it was this Kwannon who appeared to him in a vision pro- 
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mising to become liis ^vife/ for to lead a married life ■was 
his previous karma even though he were a Buddhist monk. 
Amida accepts, so to speak, karma, and because of this he 
vows to take sentient beings into a world where karma is no 
more effective. But we human beings are such rebellious 
creatures as to awaken the desire to rise above our own 
karma even while in this life. And because of this rebellious 
spirit we pray and Kwannon listens to this prayer. Without 
Kwannon perhaps there is no prayerful life with us. Amida 
is near enough, it is true, to all of us, and yet he has his 
own Land of Purity in the Western quarter where we are 
invited to join him. He seems to be too great to mix him- 
self up in our daily trivialities while he pities us because 
of our being so inextricably involved in them. Kwannon 
on the other hand is ever -vdlling to share human fates by 
becoming one of us and intimately entering into our lives. 
This is why Kwannon finds his place at the rear of Pu-tai 
in the Chinese Buddhist monastery. And this is also why 
there are so many followers of the Kwannon cult also in 
Japan. 

Further distinctive features of Kwannon as contrasted 
to Amida may be recounted as follows : 

The one great attribute ascribed to Kwannon which 
makes him intimately related to his devotees is that he is 
ever ready to listen to their cry for help. That is, sufferers 
of every kind can offer prayers to him. Life is full of 
sufferings; however short our earthly lives are, none of us 
can ever expect to enjoy an unbroken succession of blessings; 
we are indeed so destined to bear tribulations in this world 
of patience, which is known as sahaloka in the Buddhist 
sutras. And we do not always know why we are to bear 
these sufferings, most of which quite frequently seem to be 
beyond the measure of the theory of karma. No doubt 

^ Kwannon is conceived in Japan also to be tlie Goddess of Mercy 
and not a god. He generally plays the r61e of a woman in the history 
nf Japanese Buddhism. 
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we are taught by the Buddha to face them with a philoso- 
phical frame of mind and we endeavour to fortify ourselves 
against the assailants. But we are not after all very strong, 
being limited in knowledge, moral strength, and spiritual 
penetration; w^e long for a powerful help ; w^e pray for what 
may be termed ‘"supernaturar^ agency. We are prayerful 
creatures. As long as we remain finite beings we pray for 
what relieves us from this imperfection, even while living 
in this w^orld, sahalolia. And these prayers offered by suffer- 
ing mortals are heard by Kwannon, and not by Amida. 

It may be unreasonable to try to escape the consequences 
of our own karma if this is truly the principle that governs 
our moral world. But the human heart is so made as to 
long even for the betterment or attenuation of this condi- 
tion, if such is at all practicable. This is prayer for mercy. 
Without mercy the whole world is a desert. Kwannon is 
the oasis. How > can we live wdthout the cult of Kwannon ? 

No prayers of this sort are offerable to Amida. 

What Amida promises us is supreme enlightenment, and 
this in his Land of Purity. Amida is evidently in despair 
for the attainment of enlightenment in this life which is 
the stage for karma to play out its prescribed programme. 
The followers of Amida claim to be beings of ^ ^inferior 
endow'ments, ' ' and his teaching is meant only for them. 
But how many of us are really so well-matured for realising 
perfect enlightenment while living this life of dust and 
dirt ? The present social and physical environment in which 
we are all placed is the outcome, according to Buddhism, 
of our past karma, and none of us can escape all that comes 
out of this environment. Being so conditioned we are all 
poorly endowed, we are truly ‘‘inferior beings,’’ and we 
can never hope for enlightenment in this life. Amida is 
logically consistent when he wants us to be born in his Land 
of Purity and Bliss where all conditions are at once fulfilled 
for our final emancipation, ie., enlightenment. We can con- 
clude in a way that the reason why Amida has conceived 
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his own kshetra called Sukhavati is because he has alto- 
gether ceased from cherishing any hope for this world. He 
has no doubt a deep feeling for us suffering beings here and 
TOWS to save us from this miserable existence; but he does 
this by removing us from the conditions in which we are 
found. This is very fine, indeed. But we are unreasonable, 
we are like babes in many ways, we have an intense craving 
for deliverance from immediate sufferings, calamities, 
annoyances, difficulties, etc., even while living this life. We 
know this is the prayer going against the iron law of karma, 
and we have no power to rise above it. Hence the prayers 
are all offered to Kwannon who promises us to listen to 
them. Kwannon is the very Mahasattva therefore meant 
for those ruireasonable creatures called human beings. We 
may not obtain enlightenment through Kwannon, although 
this is the supreme end of this existence and every one of 
us ought to strive to have it in spite of every odd that is 
put up against us. Amida^s all-merciful vows notwithstand- 
ing, we welcome Kwannon in the role of an ‘'earthly^’ 
saviour. 

Those who believe in Amida have their hopes thoroughly 
centered in the Pure Land. They expect to be born there 
after death, because it is only there that the possibility of 
enlightenment is brought to actuality. Insomuch that this is 
the world of forbearance {sahaloha), all kinds of hindrances 
are to be patiently endured while every preparation is to be 
made in the meantime for the world to come. Let this 
existence with all its shortcomings and consequent tribula- 
tions be accepted, if possible, gracefully, but if not, grum- 
blingly though not so becoming to us sentient beings; for 
we cannot do anything with the conditions we find here, and 
Amida ^s vows, we may say, are not concerned with this side 
of existence so much as with the other side where is his own 
Land created by his vows. Amida is firmly convinced that 
enlightenment is not possible in this world, and, therefore, 
he wishes to take us up to the Sukhavati. The latter is not 
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necessarily a land of happiness designed for sentient beings 
to enjoy themselves in an earthly manner. It is the kshetra 
(“field” or “realm”) which is in harmonious relationship 
with the body {haya) of enlightenment. The kaya and the 
kshetra must go always hand in hand. Enlightenment is 
realised in the body when it becomes the fit vessel for it, and 
the body becomes fit for enlightenment when it finds itself 
in the proper environment (kshetra) created by Amida. Or 
the order of description may be reversed. The proper 
kshetra first comes into existence by Amida ’s enlightenment ; 
sentient beings are born into it, that is, the kaya is brought 
up into the kshetra. The kaya being thus brought up to 
come in contact with the kshetra, it becomes the organ for 
enlightenment, while enlightenment is not possible so long 
as we remain in this kaya in this world of suffering 
(sahaloka). This is the reason of Amida ’s vows to see 
sentient beings born into his kshetra instead of maturing 
their enlightenment here on earth. In fact the kaya is the 
kshetra, and the kshetra is the kaya. Wherever there is 
enlightenment, there is the body (kaya) of enjoyment, i.e., 
the Kshetra of Purity and Bliss (sukhavaU) . Amida ’s abode 
is, therefore, there and not here among us. 

On the other hand, Kwannon lives among us. When- 
ever there is a cry for help because of unbearable pain he 
is sure to hear it and comes to us. He has innumerable times 
appeared on earth in accordance wdth his promises, and this 
is testified in the history of Buddhism. Amida ’s Pure Land 
stands vividly contrasted to this land of evils, and his efforts 
are directed towards the perfection of his own Kshetra. 
See how elaborately the miseries of this sahaloka are depicted 
in the Sutra of the Buddha of Eternal Life (Sukhdvatlvyuha 
Sutra), and again see how brilliantly and alluringly the 
scene of the Land of Bliss (sukhdvati) is painted. The 
Amida devotees may be said to be living on expectation or 
hopefulness. But most of us are not satisfied with that, 
because we are suffering intensely at this very moment from 
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the most excruciating pains from -whatever causes originat- 
ing here on earth. Where would they go ? To nobody else 
but to Kwannon. 

Amida is intent on enlightenment while Kwannon busies 
himself with relief work as it were. To achieve this end 
Kwannon is told to transform himself into any forms he 
thinks proper for the occasion. The sutra enumerates only 
thirty-three transformations, but in fact he can become any- 
thing and accomplish the particular work of mercy he has 
conceived at the moment. If his devotee desires to attain 
perfect understanding of Buddhism through the teaching 
of the Twelvefold Chain of Origination, he will himself be- 
come a Pratyekabuddha and teach his devotee to work up 
the course the latter specially chose. If an Asura desires 
to be delivered from his Asurahood, Kwannon will appear 
before him in the form of his kind and teach him in the 
way of deliverance and let him attain his desire. Kwannon 
thus dividing himself in an infinite way lives among us, 
works with us, and is really our friend and companion. 
When this attribute of his is added to his other attributes 
such as responding to a call of help by suffering beings, 
who may deserve in point of fact their sufferings severally, 
he is truly one of the most lovable Bodhisattvas in the Bud- 
dhist Pantheon. He is the embodiment of Mercy. 

Amida is no doubt also merciful as indeed all Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas are. But he is more adored for his Pure 
Land than for his transformation-bodies {nirmdnaJcdya) . 
The Buddhists go to him when they conceive the desire for 
birth in his Land and to Kwannon when they are unable to 
extricate themselves from all kinds of entanglement and 
hindrance which befall them in their daily earthly occupa- 
tions. Bach of them, we may say, has his own field of 
operation. 

The fact is that we sentient beings living in this world 
of cause and effect are constantly craving for miracles. 
The life chained to the law of origination is too prosaic and 
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tiresome, and we have an insatiable longing for something 
quite out of the way, that is, for miracles which defy the 
law. Human beings are by nature rebels. When the bounds 
are broken through somehow, for good or bad, their spirits 
are sure to breathe a relief. Kwannon is a great miracle 
worker. When a man is about to be beheaded, he pronounces 
the name of Kwannon and, behold, the sword is broken to 
pieces. When the Yakshas and Eaksharas filling the 
trichiliocosm appear before a man in the middle of the night 
with the intention to annoy him, let him once invoke 
Kwannon the Bodhisattva-mahasattva, and the evil spirits 
will not be able even to look at him with an evil eye. Is 
this not a most wonderful event in this flat, stale, and 
unprofitable day! Our humdrum life occasionally requires 
such shell-burstings. 

Amida however is not seen working that kind of miracle. 
His goes into the deeper recesses of the religious conscious- 
ness. His is in truth the grandest of all miracles. For it 
makes his devotees at once transcend the whole course of 
karma by just invoking him for once and without necessarily 
accumulating on the part of his devotees any special amount 
of merit towards the event. Kwannon may change the 
course of karma temporarily, but not in such a general 
manner as does Amida. The devotees of Amida will ex- 
perience a miracle just once and for the last time. This 
miracle is revolutionary in every sense the term implies; 
for thereby the whole tide of creation which has been steadily 
advancing up to this last moment is made completely to roll 
back ; all the residues of sin or demerit which are still heavy 
enough to turn the scale away from the path of the 
Sukhavati are now transferred on to Amida, and his devotees 
are securely taken into his arms and assured of their ultimate 
emancipation in the environment specially created for them. 
Is this not the grandest of all the miracles recorded in the 
annals of any religion ? 

Kwannon may in this respect be considered a handmaid 
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to Amida. While the stanzas 28-33 of the gathas in the 
Chapter XXIV of the Saddharma-pundarlha, are no doubt 
later additions, the reference to Avalokitesvara (or Kwan- 
non) as standing to the right or to the left of Amitabha 
(Amida) is significant. Traditionally, it is Kwannon who 
extends his merciful arms to a devotee at his last moment 
in order to carry him to the presence of Amida. Kwannon 
is nearer to us and worries over our physical and social 
tribulations. Amida is a great comforter when the whole 
problem of existence is involved, and no one can dispense 
with him. But for this reason Kwannon is not to be neglect- 
ed or slighted. He is also a source of consolation when we 
realise how full of calamities this life is and how readily 
Kwannon will respond to our call for help. If the worship 
of Amida may be regarded as more idealistic and truly 
spiritual, the Kwannon cult tends more towards the social 
and materialistic conception of life. If Amida is super- 
realistic, Kwannon is earthly and sensuous. If Amida 
Pure Land is beyond the grasp of the logical mind, Kwan- 
non ’s Potalaka is accessible to every one of us supplied with 
all the bodily organs. 

Conapared with Amida, Kwannon is thus more socially 
and materialistically characterised and seems to be interested 
in the physical welfare of his devotees. It is true that he 
teaches the Dharma to all beings in order to lead them to 
enlightenment and that for this reason he is known as the 
Giver of Faith or Fearlessness (abhayandada) , But the 
deepest image he leaves in the minds of his devotees as the 
most distinctive feature of Kwannon is not always this 
quality of his as Dharma-teacher or an agent of enlighten- 
ment, but his virtue of imparting to them a sense of fearless- 
ness in the midst of the raging waves, in the burning flames 
of the pit, or when threateningly surrounded by demons, 
spirits, Nagas, etc. 

But compared with Pu-tai, Kwannon is a great miracle- 
worker highly coloured with religious feeling. Pu-tai re- 
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XDresents the social and individual values as conceived by 
the Chinese mind; and there is not much of religious 
mysticism in him. ' He stands before the Chinese Buddhists 
as a transformation-body of Maitreya, to which extent he 
exhibits an element of mystery. But in his case this associa- 
tion with mystery does not seem to impress us very deeply, 
for his moral characteristics shine out more overwhelmingly. 
The Buddhist heart longs to go far beyond this, that is, it 
craves for siipernaturalism and no doubt the satisfaction 
comes from Kwannon in the rock-cave of Potalaka. 

Having noted some principal points of differentiation 
between Amida and Kwannon and also between Kwannon 
and Pu-tai, we finish this section with this remark: 

Chinese psychology as far as we can see in Chinese Bud- 
dhist arts is more inclined to sensualism than to idealism, 
it is more realistic and materialistic than purely symbolical 
as is Indian genius. So, Kwannon is most realistically re- 
presented against the background of a rock-grotto, with 
waves, palaces, devotees, etc. Pu-tai is the Chinese pattern 
of individual perfection in social environment ; Kwannon is 
an object of devotion and prayer, he is appealed to by the 
liuman heart in affliction, more or less worldly. With the 
Chinese as with any sentient beings, the genuinely religious 
aspirations are to be satisfied by Amida, they must not stop 
with Kwannon. But when we have Kwannon among us, we 
feel restful. The Chinese Buddhists are, therefore, justified 
in having Kwannon share the altar back to back with Pu-tai. 

Another remark. That the worshipping of Kwannon 
did not go against that of Amida, but that it was rather 
encouraged is shown by the following statement by Tz‘u-min 
(MMy 680-748) of T'ang, who was, as is noticed later, one 
of the earlier advocates of the Nembutsu and Zen in the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. 

Those who, turning their thoughts towards the Pure 
Land wish to be born there, should with due decorum 
directly face the West and fix their thoughts on Amida 
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Buddha. Let them thinking of him constantly, without 
interruption, pronounce his name whether walking or stand- 
ing, sitting or lying. Let them always think of him and 
pronounce his name. Let them also think of Kwan-shih- 
yin (i.e. Kwannon) . They should once every day recite the 
Sukhdvatwyuha Sutra and the Amida Sutra, As to liquor, 
meat, onions, and spices, they should avoid them even unto 
death, they should not touch them even as medicine. They 
should with due respect observe the fast days and the pre- 
cepts, and be thoroughly pure in their threefold action. 
Thinking of the Buddha and reciting the sutras, let their 
minds turn towards the Pure Land and desire to be born 
there in the highest realm of the first order.’’ 

III. Nembutsu and Zen 

Jaiianese Zen travellers in China deplore the fact that 
there is no more Zen in China as it used to prevail in T^ang 
and Sung when so many able Zen masters followed one 
after another and when Zen was such a powerful spiritual 
influence especially among the intelligentsia. It is true that 
Zen Buddhism as it is practised in China at present has 
undergone phases of change since Sung and Yiian; and it is 
unlikely at least in the near future that Zen can be restored 
to its ancient glory. Unless the modern trends of thought 
and feeling are made to swing in another direction, the 
Chinese Buddhists may not be awakened to a fuller ap- 
preciation of their past work. But inasmuch as Zen is the 
native product of the Chinese mind after its intimate contact 
with the Indian thought as represented by Buddhism, the 
time will surely come when Zen will begin to assert itself in 
a new form of expression. There is the entire literature of 
Zen experience stiU well preserved in China. ^The practice 
of meditation goes on in the name of the Nembutsu. Some 
day a great Buddhist may rise from among these earnest 
followers of the Nembutsu and reinstate Zen to its proper 
seat of honour. We must know in the meantime how Zen 
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came to be, as it were, replaced by the Nembutsu and also 
how the latter is practised at present in China. 

It was indeed due to Zen that the Sung philosophers 
were enabled to formulate what is known as Li-hsiieh (5*11^) 
or system of philosophy.’^ There are two periods in the 
history of Chinese thought when the Chinese mind reached 
its height of intellectual activity: the one is the ante-Ch^n 
and the other the Sung. All the original ideas native to 
Chinese genius were perhaps exhausted in the former, while 
the Sung thinkers showed what they could do with the ideas 
transplanted from abroad. In fact, really great philoso- 
phical minds are to be sought among the Buddhist scholars 
of Sui and T^ang, when Buddhism was such a stimulation 
to the Chinese intellectuals that all the great systems of 
Buddhist thought were then formulated. But it was not 
until Sung came to power that the Confucian philosophers 
began to work out their own methodology under the pro- 
vocation of Zen mysticism; for mysticism in any form is 
always provoking, and this was the case with Confucianism 
in a most lively sense. The Laotzuan philosophy approaches 
mysticism and might have awakened the Confucians to the 
re-valuation of their own thought. But the Laotzuan 
mysticism somehow lacked the power to stir up the disciples 
of Kung to this effect, perhaps because Taoism was too 
world-flying and anarchistic and as a thought was not fertile 
and productive enough. It was different with Zen. Zen 
was comprehensive and all-embracing not only as a philo- 
sophy, but also as a religion. As a philosophy it covered 
Confucianism as well as Laotzuanism; as a religion it 
penetrated deeply into the basis of our practical life includ- 
ing all its various aspects. And in this latter respect the 
Confucians had great concern and could not ignore the claim 
of Zen to the practical philosophy of life. 

When the Indian form of Buddhist mysticism was ac- 
climatised, it became Zen; Zen is the Chinese adoption of 
Buddhism. Thus adopted, Zen was legitimatised into the 
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Chinese family of thought, and in turn gave birth to the 
Sung philosophy. 

Zen in Sung influenced not only the world of thought 
but the world of art. Those Zen pictures that are preserved 
in Japan (being lost in their native land), bespeak elo- 
quently of the extent to which the spirit of Zen has entered 
into the minds of the artists. This will readily be recognised 
by those who study such monk-painters as Mu-chi, Liang-kai, 
and others. Their works, I am told, are in a sense a de- 
parture from the tradition of orthodox Chinese paintings. 

Indeed it is this kind of Zen when the Japanese critics 
refer to the fate of Zen in Chinese Buddhism of modern 
times. The Zen they have in mind is that of Sung and 
T'ang, because they know it best and it is this Zen that is 
still thriving in a way in Japan. But it may not be quite 
reasonable to expect of Chinese religious thought to remain 
stationary or rather stagnant all the time. Not only that, 
Zen as it was practised in Sung was prophetic of changes. 
While the development of the Koan exercise was unavoidable 
or rather the outcome of the natural course of Zen con- 
sciousness, it was destined to undergo another turn of fate. 
This was to take place more readily in China where no strong 
sectarian spirit is asserted, that is, where there is no dif- 
ferentiation of sects and consequently there is no growth of 
partisan rivalry and antagonism. For this reason, Zen and 
Nembutsu — ^the latter had been growing up steadily ever 
since the introduction of Buddhism in China — ^were to be 
merged instead of each marking its line of differentiation 
sharply and deeply against the other and defending it as it 
were at daggers drawn. Is it rather in consonance with 
Chinese psychology to keep things more or less in a chaotic 
state in which signs of inner differentiation are not allowed 
to develop too individualistically ? As with the large family 
system which is the characteristic feature of Chinese com- 
munal life, so with Buddhism minor differences are absorbed 
within the main body to which they all belong. Thus, in- 
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stead of iiursuing its own course Zen in Yiian and Ming 
turned towards the Nemhutsu, the practice of which had 
then gathered great momentum among the multitudes. The 
Zen of T'ang and Sung disappeared, and what may be 
termed ‘^Nembutsu Zen’^ came up to take its place. 

As I pointed out in my Essays in Zen Buddhism, Series 
II, there is psychologically a common ground covered both 
by the Koan exercise and the practice of Nembutsu. It was 
not against the nature of Zen discipline as it went on in 
Sung to adapt itself to the mentality of the Nembutsu 
practiser. Perhaps there was no need for Zen to take this 
step if it had an unobstructed path ahead of it. In point 
of fact, Zen appeals to a very limited number of iieople who 
are intellectually well trained^ and at the same time endowed 
with an amount of devotional piety. The impossibility of 
keeping up this exclusiveness on the part of Zen made it 
turn towards the Nembutsu. Unless a Hakuin had been 
born in China about the time Shuko (Chu Hung) of Unseiji 
(Yun-ch4 Ssu) was flourishing, the tide could never have 
been any other way than actually took place. The growing 
prevalence of the Nembutsu naturally influenced Zen, and 
Zen was ready to unite its force with the Nembutsu, partly 
for self-preservation. 

Syncretic movements have been going on for some time 
in China — of Zen with Buddhist philosophy, of Zen with 
Taoism and Confucianism, of Zen with Nembutsu, etc. The 
success of the movements is not so manifest except with 
regard to Zen and Nembutsu, which is practically demon- 
strated in present day Buddhism. 

^ This does not mean to be scholarly, or philosophically minded. 
In fact, I am unable to find a good English word to express what 
I have in mind. It is a certain kind of intuition that Zen requires, 
and this intuition is gained when all the intellectual efforts are ex- 
hausted, that is, when all the attempts to understand life dualistically 
come to a halt and are unable to open up a new path leading to a 
new interpretation of life, The psychological study of intuition has 
not yet been quite thoroughly carried out, especially from the Buddhist 
point of view. 
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Zen is iconoclastic and pays no respect to tradition and 
authority. This is because it is rebellious in spirit and 
fully realises all the dangers attendant to intellectual 
systematisation and conventional institutionalism. But for 
this very reason it is liable to ignore the limits naturally 
set for it and go all the length of liberatinism. This histori- 
cal tendency has been observed ever since its inception in 
early ,T^ang. Tz^u-min who is one of the great Pure Land 
teachers of T'ang severely attacks the followers of Zen on 
this paricular score. We read in his writing on the Pure 
Land, the fragments of which have been recently discovered 
in Korea by Dr Genmyo Ono : 

'^To establish what is right we ought to put down first 
what is not right. Destruction must come before construc- 
tion. . . .There are some Buddhists teaching 'purity/ which 
is absolute nothingness. Seeing that the world with all its 
multitudes is ultimately empty, they say that there is no 
reality, all is like horns of the hare or hair on the turtle; 
there are no goods which are to be practised, no evils which 
are to be avoided; whatever forms one gets attached to in 
mind, including the Buddha and his sutras, are to be kept 
away; only let the inner mind abide in emptiness, in the 
emptiness of all things; and you are a Buddha yourself, 
you have realised Zen, you have cut off the bond of birth- 
and-death, you will suffer no rebirth, and what is the use of 
exerting yourself and seeking for the ancient Buddha! 
There is no need of reciting the sutras, no need of saying the 
Nembutsu, which is not the way of deliverance. All the 
Paramitas, except devoting oneself to this kind of Zen 
practice, lead to birth-and-death ; copying sutras, erecting 
statues, building shrines and pagodas, worshipping and pay- 
ing reverence to holy figures, practising filial piety, serving 
teachers and elders, and many other deeds — ^they all belong 
to the samsJcrita and not to the asamshritcL As long as there 
are attachments, attainments, desires, and discriminations, 
all the exercises lead one to the path of birth-and-death ; and 
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there is in them no final emancipation. This is what is 
claimed by followers of Zen. But the falsehood of this 
teaching is patent because the sntras teach otherwise, and 
are not the sntras the teaching of the Bnddha? If so, we 
Buddhists have no right to run against his teaching. As 
facts stand, those Zen devotees devote a little time in the 
evening to the practice of Zen, and during the day they 
sleep or otherwise are riotous, paying very slight attention 
to the rules of life as bequeathed to us by the Buddha.’’ 

This is the way T^zu-min starts his discourse on the 
Pure Land doctrine. He then proceeds to dwell on the 
insurmountable difficulties which stand in the Zen way of 
'attaining enlightenment. lie regards on the other hand the 
teaching and practice of the Nembutsu as the best means 
to realise all that is desired by followers of the Buddha. Of 
the 84,000 ways of attaining enlightenment, the Nembutsu 
is the easiest, the most practical, the quickest and the most 
universal one; for thereby we can see the Buddha, escape 
the curse of birth-and~death, perfect the Dhyana discipline, 
attain emancipation and miraculous powers, realise the 
saintly life, and manifesting ourselves in the six paths of 
existence save all sentient beings from being drowned in 
the ocean of birth-and-death. Let us, therefore, devote our- 
selves to the practice of the Nembutsu most sincerely and 
whole-heartedly and untiringly even for this one life, and, 
as the Buddha teaches, we shall be reborn in the Land 
of Bliss and Purity, where all our aspirations will be 
thoroughly fulfilled. 

T'zu-min was thus a strong advocate of the Nembutsu, 
and although he was vehemently against the followers of 
Zen as he understood it in his day, he was not against Zen 
itself; he wanted to practise it along with the Nembutsu in 
order to prevent Zen from going astray for the reason of its 
being too one-sided. His idea was to keep the threefold 
discipline of Buddhism in perfect balance so that the one 
would not be emphasised at the expense of the other two. 
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This idea may be illustrated in the following diagram: 
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Zen as it was practised in China since its early days 
tended to ignore the study of the sutras and their philosophy 
on the one hand and to despise on the other the various rules 
of morality and the religious observations traditionally set 
up for pious Buddhists. This antinomianistic tendency may 
be said to be inherent in Zen and will show it loudly when 
it is handled by unenlightened followers of Zen. The 
masters were, therefore, always giving warnings to their 
disciples not to misinterpret the true spirit of Zen. The 
undesirable effect became, however, already visible as early 
as in the days of T^zu-min. And no doubt this led him to 
become one of the first great syncretists of Zen and Nem- 
butsu in the history of Chinese Buddhism. Fa-chao 
of T'ang, Yen-shou (51^) of Five Dynasties, Yiiamchao 
(yuM) of Sung, Chu-hung Chih-hsii 

of Ming, and other syncretists may be all said to have 
followed the example of T^5;u-min, and the Chinese Bud- 
dhism of modern times is the practical outcome of all these 
movements. 

While visiting Su-chou, I had the good opportunity of 
interviewing Eev. Yin-kuang (PP3fe)j of Pao-kuo Ssu in the 
city of Su-chou. We talked about Zen and Nembutsu, His 
view of Zen was quite definitive. According to it, the 
realisation attained by the practice of Zen is not a final one, 
it does not go beyond mere intellectual understanding (^ 
chieh). To attain Buddhahood means to have a cheng (^), 
and not a chieh. Cheng is deeper and one's entire person- 
ality is involved; it is an experience in the inmost recesses 
of Buddha-consciousness ; it is beyond our human under- 
standing which has its own conditions and limitations as 
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long as we are beings belonging to the relative plane of 
existence. Cheng is possible only when these earthly condi- 
tions are dissolved. Zen is an experience we have while in 
this body, and, therefore, can never make ns come face to 
face to the ultimate reality. We must, therefore, be born 
in the Land of Purity in order to attain Buddhahood which 
is oheng. In the Land of Purity, conditions are such as to 
allow us to have this transcendental experience. All we have 
to do in this life, or all we can do while here, is to practise 
the Nembutsu whereby it is made possible for us to effect a 
rebirth in Amida^s realm. This is Amida^s vow as told in 
the various sutras. Zen is really meant for those only who 
are rich in endowments and can go through all the difficul- 
ties incident to the discipline of Zen. Zen is too exclusive 
and aristocratic for common mortals who are heavily laden 
with all sorts of karma-hindrances gathered up in their 
previous lives. Reciting the Nembutsu with all the possible 
spiritual strength that is left to us in order to be born in 
the Pure Land, is all that is required of us here, and it. is 
not so difficult as Zen and just the thing for us all. 

This kind of view is generally held by the followers of 
Jodo {ching-fuj land of purity), and Rev. Tin-kuang is 
one of the great advocates of this view now living in China. 
Bach not being able to speak the other’s language, I had to 
desist from a further talk with this interesting reverend 
Buddhist scholar-monk. He was leading a secluded life 
known as pi-kuan, which means * ^frontier-gate closed,” and 
we were only allowed to speak to him through a narrow 
window such as we see in a cashier’s office or a post-office. 
It was due to his utmost kindness that he put himself from 
his practice of the Nembutsu aside in order to see us for a 
while. 

When I talked about the Shin school of the Pure Land 
teaching in Japan, the followers of which, claiming them- 
selves to belong to a class of sentient beings considered ^Uow 
and inferior,” are in the habit of leading a married life and 
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of eating meat, Eev. Yin-knang at once responded, rejecting 
tlieir claim as Buddhists. His idea perhaps was this : How- 
eyer ^'low and inferior’^ we may be, no Buddhist monks are 
to marry and eat meat. This is forbidden with utmost em- 
phasis by the Buddha, and even so-called ‘‘low and inferior’^ 
beings who cannot take to Zen and therefore are to be Pure 
Land devotees, ought not to be so degraded as to contradict 
the Buddha ^s injunctions. To disobey the Buddha and yet 
to desire his help — this is the height of irrationality and 
indeed offering a grave affront to the Buddha. 

Here is a great spiritual dilemma: To be so “low and 
inferior as not to be able even to follow the Buddha's 
injunctions, and yet to be earnestly desirous of being saved 
by the power of the Buddha-dharma. Will the Buddha be 
so hard-hearted, as it were, not to mind those inferior beings? 
Will he leave them rolling in the mire of birth-and-death 
until their karma is exhausted? But if they are really in- 
ferior their karma will never have the chance to reform 
itself, as they will be piling one evil karma upon another all 
the time. But if the Buddha's mercy and compassion is 
infinite, it ought to reach those inferior beings incapable 
of being saved by their own efforts. The “other-power" 
ought to be made somehow to take in even those depraved 
ones. The Shin teaching is the response to this desperate 
cry on the part of the “unsavable," of the really “low and 
inferior." Will the Chinese devotees of the Pure Land 
School ever dare to listen to this kind of irrationality? A 
most elaborate system of Buddhist philosophy has developed 
in Japan about this spiritual irrationality. It may not be a 
mere waste of time for Chinese Buddhist scholars to study 
the Shin literature that has grown during these six hundred 
years around the doctrine of Amida's original vows. 

The desire for immortality and the desire for the Pure 
Land are both derived from our innate longing for our 
own original birth-place. When we gain this birth-place, 
the kind of immortality we sought for while here may be 
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found to be altogether different from what we may have 
then. When we are reborn in the land of Amida, the body 
we shall then assume may be altogether different from the 
one we are supposed to leave behind when the time comes. 
However this is, we all wish to be back in our native place. 
For this life in the relative plane of existence seems to be 
something not exactly belonging to our inner self. We feel 
always constrained in it, we long for deliverance and 
freedom. In this Buddhism and Christianity are one. 

The question is whether this returning is effected by 
self-power alone, or by other-power alone, or by their com- 
bination. Monergism^- or synergism, theology may have 
much to discuss about,* but as far as our practical life is 
concerned, each of us will settle it in his own ^vay to his own 
satisfaction. I wonder what will be the future development 
of Chinese Buddhism, individually and as a whole, along 
this line of thought. 

After reading some of the Jodo-Zen literature which 
was published or reprinted in Rev. Yin-kuang’s monastery, 
Pao-kuo Ssu, and which he was kind enough to let us have, 
I add the following quotations from it .* 

1. The Zen followei’s, according to the Jodo or Chin^- 
t^u, are depending solely on their self -power {tzu-li) to 
attain the end of their life, that is, deliverance from birth- 
and-death. But all that they can really have is a kind of 
intellectual insight into the reason of one^s existence or, as 
they express it, ^'to see the nature^’ {chien-hsing) of one’s 
being. This “seeing” is, however, no easy task, and more- 
over if “the nature” is at all seen, the seeing must be 
penetrating enough so that the root of all evil karma is; 
completely cut off. The “seeing” is, therefore, not enough, 
it must be a realisation of the most thorough nature. If 
there is the least bit of evil karma left, or if there is the 
^ Not necessarily in its theological sense here but rather in ita 
literal sense — ‘'single-work^' as equivalent to “self-power." In the 
purely theological sense monergism corresponds to the Shin Buddhist 
idea of “other-power" alone. 
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faintest shadow of obscurity in the intuition, this will hinder 
your deliyerance from birth-and-death. Supreme enlighten- 
ment is something extremely hard to attain for most of us 
of these days. 

2. Chao-chou was one of the greatest Zen 

masters of China, and yet he had to pass his time in Zen 
pilgrimage until he was eighty years because he was not 
quite sure of himself. Chang-cliing another great 

Zen master, is said to have worn out seven cushions under 
his seat before he attained his enlightenment. Yung-ch^iian 

infill remained unsatisfied with himself even after 
forty years of study. Hslieh-feng visited T^ou-tzu 

three times and climbed up to Tung-shan nine times to 
complete his training in Zen. Wu-tso Kai (jEffijiJc) was re- 
born as Su Tung-p‘o and T^sao-t'ang Ch4ng 

Lu-lmng because the Zen attainment of 

both masters was not thorough enough. These examples in 
the annals of Zen are sufficient to prove the enormous 
amount of difficulties one has to overcome in order to attain 
the highest degree of ‘‘ seeing, ’’ or to realise the clearest 
possible view of the entire scheme of reality. This is simply 
because the Zen masters are depending entirely on their self- 
power which excludes even the merciful mediation of a 
higher being such as the Buddha or Bodhisattva. 

3. While going through this life of ignorance in which 
truth and error are confusingly mixed up, we confront all 
manners of situations rising at every moment of our living. 
It is like looking for the sun when the threatening clouds 
are sweeping across the sky. The thickly-gathered vapour 
may disperse for a while allowing us to see the sunlight, but 
when the weather is in this unsettled condition, who can 
ever expect anything of the midsummer day ? Changes may 
take place quite suddenly, and all that we have been enjoy- 
ing awhile ago may for ever vanish. Unless one is a great 
expert in this branch of knowledge, nothing definite can 
be prognosticated. In a similar manner, when a man is 
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struggling hard against all forms of mental confusion, 
emotional and intellectual, an evil spirit will find fine 
opportunities to exercise its influence over him, and his mind 
may go astray without his realising it. When this takes 
place, there is no cure for him. He is for ever lost. This 
is because he refuses to avail himself of another power. 

4. It is a patent fact that Zen is not meant for every- 
body and further that even when it is practised by people 
most richly endowed and spiritually gifted, they may not 
always be able to attain final enlightenment (cJiing) which 
will enable them to remove all the hindrances. What the 
Zen masters express themselves in words sound fine and 
enhancing and alluring too. But really they are no more 
than statements of metaphysical understanding, and the 
masters’ inner life which they are actually living betrays 
all forms of karma-hindrances both intellectual and affec- 
tional. And because of this, they are still in the clutches of 
birth-and-death. 

5. Those who are warmly clad and nourishingly fed 
may well say that they are not attached to things material. 
But are they really? The hungry ones who have not had a 
bowl of rice for some days may well declare that even if 
they see dishes filled with all kinds of tempting food spread 
right before them they would reject them as filth heaped; 
but this is no more than mere talk on their part, the de- 
claration falls flat in the face of an eloquent fact. Followers 
of Zen too frequently commit this kind of fault. 

6. On the other hand, the Ghing-t‘u is fortified with 
Faith (hsin), Will {yuan), and Work (hsing), and by virtue 
of these the devotees are reborn in the Land of Bliss and 
Purity. They do not have to purgate themselves of all the 
karma-hindrances that are to be left within them. The Faith 
is to believe in the original vows of Amitabha who assures 
his devotees of their rebirth if they accept his vows. The 
Will is to desire for his Land where all the conditions are 
provided for the full attainment of enlightenment by those 
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permitted there. The Work is to practise the Nembutsu 
(nien-fo) repeating ‘‘Nan-wu-o-mi-to-fo’' with all the 
sincerity of heart in one's possession. This can be done by 
all people however ‘inferior" or ordinary" their natural 
endowments are; for each of them finds his suitable place 
in the Pure Land. 

7. What is required of the Ching-t'u devotees is first 
of all to have absolute faith in Amitabha and rely upon his 
power to take them under his saving arms. They have 
realised how inefficacious their self-power is for the achieve- 
ment of a great deed known as ‘^deliverance from birth-and- 
death." When this faith is fully established, the power of 
the Buddha is added to theirs, and sustains them throughout 
their lives and takes them into his realm even with all their 
karma-hindrances which are successfully removed once in 
the Pure Land. Faith awakens the will or desire to be born 
there, for this rebirth is the condition which enables the 
Ching-t‘u devotees to attain what they want. The desire 
naturally moves over to work or the practice of saying the 
Nembutsu. The Nembutsu is really the expression of faith, 
that is, faith if it is a genuine one must terminate in work. 
To think of the Buddha, which is the literal meaning of 
Nembutsu, is in other words to see the Buddha. The think- 
ing points to the seeing, and the seeing is the being born 
into the Buddha-field. From the first stage of faith up to 
the seeing of the Buddha, there is the constant working of 
the Buddha's power over his devotees, and the latter are 
saved from going astray as in the case of Zen in their up- 
ward course of spiritual development.^ 

Considering all in all, the difference between J5do 
(Ching-t‘u) and Zen is that of the attitude one takes by 
reason of one's psychology towards the fundamental teach- 
ing of Buddhism. The difference of “inferior root" (hsior- 
Mn) and “superior root" (shang-ken) so much talked 

^ 1-7 are abstracts from Bev. Yin-kuang's “Sayings” called Yitt- 
Tcuang Chia-yen Lu. 
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about by followers of the Jodo is not at all that of qualita- 
tive valuation, but merely that of psychological type. 
'^Superiority’^ does not necessarily mean superiority of mind 
in every aspect of its activity, and "inferiority” its reverse. 
The "superior” indicates the intellectual or philosophical 
type of mind, while the "inferior” the affectional or de- 
votional type. The chief characteristic that distinguishes 
the philosophically inclined people is their spirit of inquiry. 
For whatever subject they approach they assume an inquir- 
ing attitude, wanting to find out what and why and how 
they are, etc. This is a iihilosophieal habit of mind. The 
devotional type on the other hand is more subjective and 
reflective in the sense that it is more conscious of its own 
shortcomings and weaknesses. It is not quite sure of itself. 
It does not know whether the instruments available for use 
are exact enough for the purpose. Instead of examining 
these instruments scientifically 'it feels the weight of its 
"karma-hindrance” so called and- is strongly impelled to- 
wards the desire to be relieved of the burden. 

With the Zen type of mind, such characters^ as ming, 
"to make clear”; okien^ "to see into”; ckao, "to illumine”; 

"to awake to” or "to understand”; "to discern” 
or "to penetrate” are most frequently met with. They all 
show that the attitude of Zen towards its object is to have 
a kind of philosophical insight, to comprehend it intuitively. 
This inner perception is always aimed at by Zen. The de- 
votional type is more concerned with its own weaknesses 
and sufferings. When it observes on the one hand how im- 
perfect and iniquitous this world is and on the other how 
helpless it is to cope with this situation — ^not only with itself 
but with the whole environment, it is deeply impressed with 
the enormity of its karma-hindrances. This feeling makes 
the Jodo followers flee from their self -power which is too 
feeble to achieve anything by itself, to the other-power 
which is strong enough to lift them up from the mire of 

’ M. «. 
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finitnde and imperfection. Zen is in one sense ‘^monergis- 
tic/^ and Jodo ‘^synergistic.’’ 

The following further expresses ReY. Yin-kuang’s idea 
of Jodo:^ 

“The teaching of the Nembutsn has a long history. The 
Mind {hsin) from which a thought {nien) is awakened is 
in its nature like the vacuity of space, it remains all the 
time unchanged. Although thus unchanged in itself all the 
time, it allows itself to function variously, in accordance 
with conditions. If it does not function according to the 
conditions of the Buddha-realm, it functions according to 
those of the other nine realms. If it does not function 
according to the conditions of the Triple Vehicle, it func- 
tions according to those of the six paths of existence. If it 
does not function according to the conditions of the human 
or the celestial w^orld, it functions according to those of the 
three evil paths. Under this influence of those conditions va- 
riously graded in spiritual value pure or defiled, the reward 
each of us will enjoy betrays marked degrees of variation 
from a state of perfect happiness to that of utmost pain. 

“While the Mind-substance remains forever unchanged, 
its indications and functions are considerably differentiated. 
It is like the sky. When the sun shines it is clear; when 
clouds are gathered it is dark. The sky in itself remains 
forever the same regardless of the sun shining or the cloud 
rising. But as far as its atmospheric indications are con- 
cerned there is a great difference between the blue sky and 
overcast cloudiness, no comparison is to be made between 
the two. This is the reason why the Buddha makes us all 
direct our thoughts towards him. So it is said that if we 
remember the Buddha and think of him we shall most 
assuredly come into his presence either in this life or in the 
one to come, for we are not far away from him ; again it is 
said that all the Buddhas and Tathagatas make up the 
Dharmadhatu-body and are in the minds and thoughts of all 

^ lUd, 
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beings, and therefore that when we think of the Buddha in 
our mind, the mind takes a form with all the thirty-two 
marks and eighty minor marks of the Buddha-body. This 
mind becomes the Buddha; this mind is the Buddha; the 
ocean of all the Buddhas, of all the all-knowing ones grows 
out of one's own mind and its thoughts. This being so, 
when the mind functions according to the conditions of 
the Buddha-realm, this mind becomes the Buddha, and this 
mind is the Buddha. When it functions according to the 
conditions of the different realms of beings, this mind be- 
comes all kinds of beings. When this reason is understood, 
who would not devote himself to the practice of the Nem- 
butsu ? 

^^The practice of the Nembutsu finds its principle in 
the august name of the Buddha, in which all the spiritual 
virtues are found embraced. For this august name is the 
truth of supreme enlightenment experienced by the Buddha 
as the fruit of his long life of spiritual discipline. When 
this spiritual fruit of enlightenment is taken into the cause- 
mind of the Nembutsu devotee, this cause-mind is made to 
hold in it the fruit-ocean of enlightenment so that the fruit 
will thoroughly permeate the mind of the Nembutsu devotee. 
It is like a man suffused with fine scent, his body is fragrant. 
It is again like the lo4o^s hailing the mingling , after a long 
while the latter is transformed into a lo-lo. According to 
an ancient popular belief, the wasp called lo4o causes a 
transformation in the body of the ming-ling (a larva) and 
adopts it as its own child. The transformation takes place 
by the lo-lo^s constantly addressing to the ming-ling, ^^Be 
my child, be my child!" for a period of seven days. In a 
similar way, when a man unceasingly thinks of the Buddha, 
he himself is transformed into the Buddha-body and becomes 
a Buddha. Thus, we can see that without changing the 
nature of an ordinary sentient being such as each of us is, 
he becomes a Buddha ; those who were mere common people 
yesterday have turned into sages today. The work so 
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wonderfully efficiently accomplished by the practice of the 
Nembutsu really surpasses anything achieved by all the 
other teachings and doctrines and exercises recommended 
by the Buddhists. 

^'The reason for this wonder is explained in the follow- 
ing manner. While all the Buddhist teachings other than 
the Nembutsu are dependent on the devotee’s self -power 
whereby he exerts himself to cut off all the hindrances 
intellectual as well as affectional, to attain the realisation of 
the ultimate truth which is supreme enlightenment, and 
finally thus to see into the meaning of life and effect de- 
liverance from the cycle of birth-and-death ; the practice of 
the Nembutsu is the combination of the devotee’s self -power 
and the other-power of all the Buddhas. Because of this 
union, those who have successfully freed themselves from 
the hindrances of karma and knowledge are enabled in- 
stantly to realise the Dharmakaya; whereas even those who 
are still dragging the heavy load of karma and knowledge 
behind them are allowed with all these hindrances to be 
reborn in the Land of Purity and Bliss where they will 
attain to supreme enlightenment. This practice is perfectly 
ordinary and even people of really inferior endowments are 
able to follow it and reap all the spiritual advantages to be 
derived therefrom — all this is really beyond the conception 
of our understanding. Bodhisattvas of the highest order 
are not to go beyond the, Nembutsu ’s sphere of influence. 

^'Therefore, there is indeed no one who is unable to 
practise the Nembutsu; there is no one who is unable to 
achieve its end. In spite of its easy practice, the result it 
brings about is altogether incalculable in measure and quick 
as regards time. The Nembutsu is the most special teaching 
given out by the Buddha throughout his long life of mis- 
sionary activities, it is not to be judged by the ordinary 
standard of Buddhist philosophy. We of these latter days 
are poor in merit and shallow in wisdom, heavily laden with 
hindrances and helplessly oppressed by karma; and if we 
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do not embrace this gladsome teaching of the all-merciful 
Buddha, what can we do to save ourselves from birth-and- 
death? Let us forever abandon the work of self-power 
which is beset with tens of thousands of difficulties untold.” 

IV. The Old Masters on the J5do 

From these quotations we can see to a certain extent 
where the Jodo teaching stands by itself and also against 
that of Zen. But as this is not the proper place to discuss 
the subject much longer or more fully, I quote passages from 
the old masters who are highly esteemed by the modern 
Jodo devotees in China and from the sutra known as 
Suranigama} The sutra is generally classified as belonging 
to the esoteric school of Buddhism, but it is also much read 
by Zen people. It was translated into Chinese during the 
T'ang dynasty by a monk from Central India in the year 
705. It also contains a chapter on Kivannon based on the 
"Samantamukha-parivarta” in the Saddhama-pundarika. 

1. Chih-hsii 1599-1655), also known as Ou-i the 

Great Teacher, was a great master of Zen and Tendai and 
Jodo at the end of Ming, the author of a great many books 
on various subjects relating to Buddhist philosophy, and one 
of the best-known syncretists of the seventeenth century. 

^“Both Zen and Jodo are the teaching of the most ex- 
cellent Dharma. Only beings are variously endowed, and 
it will naturally be necessary to lead them according to their 
capacities and conditions. As to the highest teaching of 
Buddhism it is neither Zen nor Jodo, and it is both Zen and 
Jodo. When you even cherish a thought of inquiry [as 
regards the truth of Zen], you are forcing yourself to be- 
come an inferior being. If you are a man of character as 
you are, you will verily believe that this Mind becomes the 
Buddha and that this Mind is the Buddha. Let one thought 

There is another sutra hearing the same title translated by 
Kunmrajiva; they are entirely different, and must not he confused. 

A freely translated ahstraet, from the seventh section of The 
Ten Principal Treatises of the J6do (CMng-t'u Shih-yao). 
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of yours deviate from the Buddha, you are not in the Nem- 
butsu Samadhi yet. But when every thought of yours is on 
the Buddha and not at all separated from him, what is the 
use of troubling yourself about the one who inquires? There- 
fore, such exercises as [are practised by the Buddhists these 
days] the inquiring into the ^who^ of the Nembtitsu, or the 
collecting of thought or the regulating of the breath, are 
not the essentials of the Nembutsu practice. For what is 
most essential to it is that there is no Buddha outside your 
thought, for the Buddha is in the very thought that thinks 
of him; that there is no thought of yours outside the Bud- 
dha, for it is in him the very moment he is thought of. 

'^The Nembutsu is started simply, and you are not 
thinking of the four propositions, nor of a series of nega- 
tions; for your entire being is poured into the Nembutsu. 
Then you see a ray of light issuing from one of the pores of 
the skin of Amida, — which is at the same time seeing all the 
innumerable Buddhas in the ten quarters. You are here 
born in the Buddha-field of Amida, his Land of Purity in 
the Western quarter — ^y^hich is at the same time being born 
in all the Buddha-fields in the ten quarters. This is the 

highest passage open to the Nembutsu practisers 

‘^Intensely believing in this Jodo teaching, make your 
will dependent on this faith, and begin your work dependent 
on this will. It is then that the Buddhas innumerable issue- 
out of every thought of yours, and that you find yourself 
sitting in all the Buddha-fields as innumerable as the sands 
of the Ganga extending over the ten quarters, and further 
that you are revolving the great Dharma-wheel illuminating 

the past, present, and future 

2 . Chu-hung 1532 - 1612 ), known as Lien-ch‘ih the 

Great Teacher, was quite an outstanding character in the 
latter part of the Ming dynasty. He was a great Zen master, 
and at the same time also a great advocate of th§ Jodo* 
teaching. He was a most influential leader in directing the 
course of Chinese Buddhist thought towards the practising 
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of the Nembutsu. As the eighth patriarch of the Jodo 
teaching, he is daily paid homage to at the Chinese monas- 
tery. For this reason he is not liked by the Japanese Zen 
masters, especially by Hakuin (1685-1768) and his fol- 
lowers. But we can notice that in the following sermon^ 
given by Lien-ch4h the Great Teacher there is something of 
Zen psychology. 

False thought (wang-nien) is a disease and the Nem- 
butsu (nien-fo) is the medicine. When a disease has been 
going on for a long time it is difficult for the patient to be 
cured of it by means of a few doses of medicine. In the 
same way, the accumulation of false thoughts can never be 
wiped off by means of the Nembutsu practised just for a 
short while. Do not mind how disturbingly your false 
thoughts may fly about, only let your Nembutsu come out of 
your sincere heart and be constant. Let each sound be 
distinctly pronounced, let each phrase uninterruptedly 
follow the other. When you hold on to it with all the power 
you can set forth, you are moving somewhat towards your 
objective. The accumulation of energy that has been going 
on for a long period of time, will one day all of a sudden 
come to a point of maturity and an explosion takes place. 
Like rubbing off a bat to make a needle out of it, or like 
striking an iron bar to turn it into steel, [a long patient 
working is needed], and the result will not deceive you. 
There are many ways to enter the path, but this [Nembutsu] 
exercise is the one shortest way possible. Never be negligent ! ’ ^ 
3. The following is given in the Daily Reciter'^ simply as 
a sermon given to those who desire by means of the Nembutsu 
to be reborn in the Land of Purity, and the name of the 
teacher is not given. In this the Zen note is distinctly 
struck, showing that Chinese Buddhism of the present day 
is a kin(| of hybrid between Zen and Jodo with something 
too of the Shingon. 

^ Daily BeoUer of the Zen Monastery (clVan-mSn jih-Ve), cir- 
culated in China. 
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^ ^ Those who are devoted to the practice of the Nembiitsii 
(nien-fo) should know that the Bnddha (lutsit=fo) is no 
other than the Mind (hsin). Let them then inquire what 
this Mind is. It is required of them to ask where this Mind 
originates that practises the Nemhutsu. It is also required 
of them to have an intimate sight of the one who does this 
seeing. After all who is this one? The practisers of the 
Nemhutsu ought to have an illuminating understanding as 
regards this point. If otherwise, let them not seek for any- 
thing specifically mystifying. Nor need they flee from noise 
and confusion and shelter themselves in quietude. What is 
needed of them is to sweepingly clear themselves of all the 
learning, all the understanding they have acquired in their 
course of life, and to devote themselves single-mindedly to- 
the holding-up of one phrase ‘^Namu-amida-butsu’’ (nan- 
wu-o-mi-f o-fo ) . 

Nan-wtc-o-mi-f o-fo — ^who is this one who practises the 
Nemhutsu? Who is the one who does this inquiring? It is 
asked of you to look into the matter quietly and steadily, 
without letting it slip off your mind with no interruption. 
Go on like this in quietude, go on like this in noisy places. 
Let quietude and confusion come and go as they please, only 
your thought be resolutely and immovably applied to the 
object in view, and this without allowing yourselves to be 
interrupted. This is what I call the good practising of the 
Nemhutsu. When you thus firmly hold on and not let your 
thought slide back, you will one day unexpectedly experience 
a state of great satori, owing to long accumulation of energy. 
You will then realise that there is no falsehood in the 
teaching that one’s birth in the Pure Land is to be sought 
by means of the Nemhutsu.” 

4. Yen-shou 904-975), of Yung-ming Ssu, is 

honoured as the sixth patriarch of the Jodo teaching. He 
was a great Zen master and the author of the Tsung-Sdng Lu 
in one hundred fascicles and many other works. The follow- 
ing fourfold ‘^reflection” or “consideration” sums up Yen- 
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shouts critical judgment over the relative merit of Zen and 
Jodo in the attainment of the end of the Buddhist life. It is 
made very much of by adherents of the J5do in China. 

''1. When Zen alone is practised without Jodo,^ nine 
out of ten are sure to fail [in the attainment of the end] ; 
when visions of various kinds assail [the practiser] , he will 
be carried away without a moment’s deliberation, 

'^2. When Jodo alone is practised without Zen, every 
one of the ten thousand will do well; for he will surely see 
Amida, and is this not enough even if he is not able to have 
satori (wii) ? 

^^3. When Zen and Jodo go hand in hand, it is like the 
tiger furnished with a pair of horns. While in this world 
he is teacher of mankind; in the life to come he will even 
be a Buddha or a Patriarch. 

^‘4. When a man has neither Zen nor Jodo, he is 
destined for hell where the iron-bed and the bronze-pillow 
await him. For evet* so many lives through tens of 
thousands of kalpas, there will be no one who will be of 
help to him.” 

5. Mahasthamaprapta(Seishi in Japanese, and Shih-chih 
in Chinese), together with Avalokitesvara (Kwannon, Kuan- 
yin), is one of the attendant-Bodhisattvas to Amida. He is 
not so well-known as Kwannon, but one of the important 
figures in the Pantheon of the Mahayana Bodhisattvas. He 
stands for wisdom as Kwannon does for mercy. According 
to the Siit7^a of Meditations {Kwangyo:=Kuan Wudiang- 
shoii Ghing)j his body shines out in the colour of pure gold 
all over the world, which can be seen by anybody so qualified 
as to see him. When a ray issuing from one of the pores of 
his skin is seen, all the rays of light- pure and undefiled 
issuing from all the innumerable Buddhas in the ten quarters 
will be seen. Hence this Bodhisattva is called Infinite Light. 
With the light of wisdom (jMna) he illumines all beings 

^ Tliat is, cMnff-fu = TnrQ Land, meaning the practice of the 
Nembutsu. 
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and keeps them away from the threefold path. He has this 
unsurpassed power and for this reason he is known as 
Attainer of Great Energy. 

'^Mahasthamaprapta, son of the Dharma-king, with his 
fifty-t'wo Bodhisattva-friends rose from his seat, and after 
prostrating himself at the feet of the Buddha, said: As I 
think of my past lives, there was a Buddha called Infinite 
Light in a kalpa as far back as the sands of the Ganga. 
After him twelve Tathagatas followed one after another in 
the same kalpa, the last of whom was called One Whose 
Light Surpassed That of the Sun and the Moon. It was 
under this Buddha that I was taught in the Nembutsu 
(nien-fo) Samadhi. 

‘^It is like this. Suppose there were two persons one 
of whom was good in memory, while the other was forgetful 
all the time. If they happened to meet, it would be as if 
they never met ; if they saw each other it would be as if they 
never saw. If, however, both of them were good in memory 
and each thought of the other deeply and sincerely, they 
would throughout their long and successive lives be like 
object and its shadow and would not be turning away one 
from the other. 

‘'All the Tathagatas in the ten quarters think of all 
beings as the mother does of her children. If the child runs 
away from its mother, what is the use of her thinking of it t 
If the child thinks of the mother as much as she does of the 
child, they will never be kept apart throughout their succes- 
sive lives. 

"When all beings remember the Buddha and fix their 
thought on him, they will surely see him not only in this 
life but in that to come,* they will not be kept away from 
him; and, without resorting to any specific means, their 
minds will by themselves open [to the Dharma] . It is like 
a person steeped in a sweet scent, the scent radiates from 
his body; this is known as 'decorating oneself with scented 
rays.’ 
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“Originally while at the disciplinary stage, I entered 
into the Kshanti of No-hirth (anuipattikadJiarniakshanti) 
by means of the Nemhutsn-mind. Now in this world, I will 
take in all the people devoting themselves to the Nemhutsu 
and make them return to the Land of Purity. The Buddha 
asks me about ‘perfect interfusion,’ hut I have no choice. 
The main thing is to hold all our six senses together under 
control and by making pure thoughts succeed one after an- 
other enter into a state of Samadhi.” 

A commentator adds : “That this Bodhisattva embraces 
all beings by means of the teaching of the Nemhutsu and 
leads them to the Land of Purity, is in perfect accord with 
the disposition of all beings. When they are disciplined in 
this they are all enabled to attain deliverance. This Samadhi 
is known as the king of all Samadhis, because it holds in it 
all the Samadhis. Only it is required of them that they 
should keep their pure thoughts succeeding one after another 
ATithout an interruption of even one moment given to the 
five worldly desires. This is the way to collect thought. 

“Let your mouth repeat the Nemhutsu, let your mind 
think of the Buddlia, and let your ears and eyes exclusively 
and eoneentratingly abide in the Buddha-field; and when 
your eyes see nothing else but the Buddha’s form, your ears 
listen to nothing else but the Buddha’s voice, and your body 
stands against nothing else but the Buddha’s field — when 
your Nemhutsu comes to this, you are not far away from 
the Buddha. When the child is always thinking of its 
mother, mother and child will see each other throughout 
their successive lives. In a similar way, your mind now 
without resorting to any other means will open by itself and 
most assuredly see the Buddha. 

“Of these six senses, the principal one is the mano- 
vijnana (mind) . When the manovijnana becomes thoroughly 
pure, all the other senses are controlled by it, and no special 
regards are to be paid to any one sense. While practising 
the Nemhutsu, your eyes are not to fall on form, but let 
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tliem carry on tlie Nembntsii; yonr mind is not to seek 

for any attachment, bnt let it be the Nembntsu itself. 

‘^When you thus apply yourself to the Nembntsu in 
your daily life, thinking only of Amida and desiring the 
Pure Land, constantly and uninterruptedly, this is called 
making pure thoughts succeed one after another. Such is 
the teaching directly in accord with the fundamental nature 
of the Mind; and as it surpasses all other teachings, it is 
the foremost teaching.” 

6. The following story is also quoted from The L eng -yen 
8%ira (iSuramgama-sutra) . I cannot surmise the motive of 
the compiler of the Gh^an-men Jih-¥e (Daily Reciter of the 
Zen Monastery) who has this particular entry in his work 
instead of the other stories in the Sutra, which are also 
equally available for Zen followers. It is interesting, how- 
over, to make it relate to the practical and social phase of 
Chinese mentality. While evidently the author of the story 
bases his conduct on an abstract metaphysical principle, 
would it be possible that the compiler thought only of 

its pragmatic bearing on the life of his Buddhist friends ? 

^^The Bodhisattva Ch‘ih-ti (Dharanindhara) then rose 
from his seat, and, after prostrating himself at the feet of 
the Buddha, said to him .* I recall my having been a Bhikshu 
in my past lives when the Tathagata P'u-kuang (Samanta- 
prabhasa) appeared in the world. Wherever I found the 
highways and the passages to the rivers too narrow or too 
-Steep or not so well constructed as they ought to be and 
-causing damage to the carriages and horses, I levelled down 
the ground, or filled up the hollows; I also built bridges of 
.all kinds; I carried sands and earth. I thus worked and 
laboured very hard, seeing [in the meantime] innumerable 
Buddhas appear in the world one after another. When I 
saw people carrying loads of luggage through the congested 
j)laces, I helped them as far as their destination. The luggage 
was then set down for them, and I left them without demand- 
ing any price for [the labour]. 
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‘^Wlien the Buddha Visvahhuk appeared in the worlds 
there was a famine and people suffered much. I became a 
carrier, and carried things for people, and regardless of 
the distance I charged them just one cent. AVhen I saw 
carriages and oxen deeply sunk in the mud, I exercised my 
supernatural powers and extricated the wheels from being 
entirely submerged. When the king of the time invited the 
Buddha to a meal, I made the ground even for the Buddha. 
The Buddha Visvabhuk stroked me on the head and said: 
‘You should make your own mind-ground even. When it 
is even, all the grounds in the world will be even. ^ 

“My mind then opened and saw that the dust (amcraja) 
making up my body was the same with the dust which went 
into the composition of every part of the world, and that 
between the two there was no difference whatever. Further 
I saw that this dust was in its self -nature not a real and 
tangible object, nor could it be touched by any arms. I 
had an insight into the nature of the Dharma and attained, 
the Kshanti of No-birth, becoming an Arhat. Turning the- 
mind towards [the Mahayana] I am now in the order of 
the Bodhisattva; and listening to the sermons of all the* 
Tathagatas in regard to the ground where the Buddha’s, 
intuition rises as told in the Pundarlka^ I was the first one* 
who testified to it; I stand at the head of all the Bodhi- 
sattvas, 

“The Buddha asks us about ‘perfect interfusion.’ I 
consider this to be the first approach to the attainment of 
supreme enlightenment. To have an insight into the truthi 
that between the dust making up this body and the dust 
entering into the composition of the world there is no dif- 
ference, and that the idea of dust rises falsely from the 
Tathagata-garbha, and that when the dust dissolves knowl- 
edge (prajm) is perfected.” 


Daisetz Teitabo Suzueu. 



THE BACKaEOUND AND EAELY USE OF 
THE BUDDHA-KSETEA CONCEPT 

CHAPTER II. 

THE FIELD IN THE BODHISATTVA-CAREBR 

A, A Buddha Function in His Field. 

B. How He Obtains His Field — Its Place 

IN PIis Cakeer. 

1 As the place where he pursues his 
career. 

a. As the Ideal Goal of his career. 

Hi. Bleaning of Purifying the Field. 

In tlie preceding chapter we considered the background 
of the notion of a Buddha’s -field. We tried to discover 
what ideas lay behind the development of such a concept, 
and particularly what ideas about Buddha’s relation to the 
cosmos seem likely to have led up to the three types of Bud- 
•dha-field which appear in Buddhaghosa. 

We saw that these three types^ really involved but two 
different conceptions of Buddha’s relation to the universe:^ 
the abstract conception of (tfie) Buddha as knower of the 
whole cosmos (embodied in the notion of his infinite visaya- 
khetta), and the concrete and personal conception of (a) 
Buddha as exercising authority and influence over a certain 
-range of world-systems (embodied in the jdti- and and- 
khettas.) 

We found that the. former conception had its roots in 
the earliest Buddhist thought. We found a good many ideas 
in earlier Hinayana literature dealing in some ways with 
Buddha’s knowledge of the world expressed in such terms 

^ See page 216(18). 

' See page 241(43). 
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as Buddha's visaya and gocara^ and in the early-argued 
doctrine of his omniscience. But the background of the idea 
of his specifically and spatially, limited magic influence and 
authority was much more difficult to discover. We did find 
in the Jataka rather well-developed notions of Buddha's 
magical beneficent influence (at the time of his birth, espe- 
cially) : but in the early scriptures only the barest rudiments 
of this sort of thought could be found — ^in the ideas of the 
parittds — and even in the Jataka there seemed to be little if 
any notion of spatial limitation of this influence, or any 
concept of Buddha's sovereignty over any particular area. 

For the history of these ideas of Buddha's particular 
local sovereignty we shall have to go beyond Hinayana back- 
grounds, for the forces at work in the development of such 
ideas are the forces which produced the Greater Vehicle j 
they cannot be understood from within Hinayana tradition 
alone. We have already referred to one factor in this de- 
velopment — the extension of the cosmos. There was no need 
to mark out limits to Buddha's influence when the universe 
was thought of as comprising only one, or ten-thousand^ 
world-systems, and when there was thought to be only one 
Buddha at a time. But the growing elaboration and multi- 
plication of the universe must have contributed to the rise 
of belief in many contemporaneous Buddhas, and conse- 
quently to the necessity of limiting the range of influence of 
each one. This development concerned Buddha's relation- 
ship to the physical universe, but the Buddha field as we 
shall see it in typical Mahayana scriptures is far more than 
a certain unit of worlds. It is a way of expressing the rela- 
tionship of a Buddha or future-Buddha to the creatures he 
has undertaken to lead to maturity. Its background can be 
understood only by going deeper than cosmology as well as 
beyond the confines of the Lesser Vehicle and investigating 
the roots of the concept of a Buddha's sovereignty over his 
particular world in his (ethical) relationship to the world 
of creatures. 
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In tlie course of this search, we must ask three questions : 

A. How is a Buddha’s function or position in his 
field conceived in Mahayana thought ? What . does his 
authority entail ! What is he there for ! 

B. How does each future Buddha acquire such a 
position? What part does the field play in his career as 
a Bodlaisattva? 

0. How did the notion of such a position and such 
a duty in relation to creatures, arise in the history of 
Buddhist thought? 

We shall try to deal with the first two of these questions 
in the present Chapter (II). The third chapter will be de- 
voted to an attempt to answer the third question. 

We shall find that a full answer to the first question 
will grow out of what we discover in trying to answer the 
second, but we may at the outset try to get at least a pre- 
liminary picture of the way in which a Buddha’s relation to 
his field — the creatures in his field — was conceived by early 
Mahayana Buddhists. As we go on, this picture will be 
enlarged and filled in by what we learn about what a Bodhi- 
sattva had to do in order to become a Buddha in a field. 

A. A Buddha^s Function in His Field. 

A Buddha’s primary function is teaching the creatures 
in his Buddha-fieldy according to the Lotus and Silcsdsa- 
muccaya and SuhhdvatirVyuha and other representative 
Mahayana scriptures. His characteristic activity is preach- 
ing the Dharma, helping others to reach enlightenment. One 
of his most familiar epithets is lokandyaka^ guide of the 
world; he is frequently spoken of as teacher of gods and 
men”^ {devdndm manusydndm ca ndtha, or sdstd). 

When the 18,000 Buddha-fields are illuminated by a 
ray of light from the Blessed One’s urndkosa, in one of those 
cosmic apocalypses so characteristic of the Lotus ^ Buddhas 

^ This phrase is familiar in Pali — e.g. Anguttara, i. 151. Por its 
Skt use see Lotus 65 1. 6 — passim. 
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preaching the Dharma} are seen in all the Bnddlia-flelds. 
Maitreya, in wonder at the spectacle, observes ‘^low the 
18,000 Btiddha-fields appear variegated, beautiful, extremely 
beautiful, having Tathagatas as their leaders, Tathagatas as 
their guides/’^ 

According to the Lotus, ^ these fields over which the 
Buddhas preside fill the whole realm of existence ^^down to 
the great Hell Avici and to the limits of being (bhavagra) 
They are inhabited by creatures in all the six gatis or states 
of existence,^ but among their inhabitants the Lotus men- 

^ Saddharmapwidanlca 6, 1, 11: “And whatever Buddhas, Blessed 
Ones, in those fields stay, remain, tarry, they all became visible, and the 
dharma preached by them conld be heard in entirety by all beings.” 

Gathas p. 9, § 7: 'H see also the Buddhas, those king-lions; reveal- 
ing, they analyse the Dharma, comforting (?) many kotis of creatures 
and emitting sweet-sounding voices.” 

8: *'They emit, each in his own field, a deep, sublime wonderful 
voice while proclaiming this Buddha-dharma by means of myriads of 
kotis of illustrations and proofs.” Of. GStha 76: “After rousing and 
stimulating many Bodhisattvas,” etc. 

. ^ Ibid. p. 8, 1. 7. Tathagatapurvamgamani, Tathagataparinayakani 
....(tr. p. 9). 

^ P. 6, line u (tr. p. 7). 

^ For discussion of bhavfigra, see Al)Mdharmalco§a^ viii, p. 75. 

® ye ca tesu buddhaksetresu satsu gatisu sattvah samvidyante 
sma (p. 6, line 9). Elsewhere, however, even in this same text, in other 
descriptions of the Buddha-ksetra it is as definitely asserted that the 
“field” is devoid of hells and the lower states of being. See especially 

Oh. VI, tr. p. 148: “His Buddha-field will be free from beings 

of the brute creation, hell, and the host of demons.” 

Ch. VIII, Gatha 19: “No womankind sliall be there, nor fear of 
the places of punishment or of dismal states/* For other expressions 
of this paradisial conception of the field see SulcK, esp. $ 18, 19, 20, 24. 

This contradiction illustrates two diverse ways of conceiving the 
Buddha-field. According to one, it is a sort of ideal world characterised 
by marvelous adornments in its physical landscape and by ideal qualities 
in its inhabitants ; according to . the other, each Buddha-field is simply 
one of the myriads of worlds of which this universe is composed. As 
such it is practically synonymous with lokadhfitu, or a certain aggregate 
of lokadhatus, and naturally includes all conditions of being. As this 
SahH-world with its hells and animal-rebii'th is the Buddha-field of 
^akyamuni, so , other worlds with their hells and six gatis are the fields 
of other Buddhas. This conception is expressed in Sihs. (325, tr. 290) : 
“Whatever hells there are in the infinite fields* of the Buddhas . . . . 
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tions especially ‘^bhiksiiSj bhikstinis, male and female lay- 
disciples, Yogxns, those who have obtained the fruition (of 
the Brahmacarya) and those who have not yet obtained the 
fruition.^’ There seem to be also Buddhas who have entered 
into Nirvana (perhaps Pratyekabuddhas?) and stupas con- 
taining their relics ! The most important inhabitants of the 
Buddha-fields are the Bodkisaitvas who pursue their Bodhi- 
sattva-career under the guidance of some ^‘ Jina.’'^ 

They are called the '^jewel-adornments’^ of his j5eld.^ 
To them he preaches his most profound sermons; for them 
he produces those miraculous illuminations and shakings of 
Buddha-fields, with rains of celestial flowers, which are the 

and also in SukMvati § 39, p. 60, line 2 (tr. 60) : “Whatever black 

mountains. Merits, great Merus etc (which are specifically 

excluded in most descriptions of the Buddha-ksetra) exist everywhere 

in hundred thousand kotis of Buddha-fields ” Bor a philosophical 

answer to the problem raised by this contradiction see end of Chapter 
VI. 

^ Lotus I, gatha 13: “I see in many fields what Bodhisattvas 
(many) as the sand of the river Ganges, many thousands of kotis (of 
them) are producing enlightenment by various energy."’ 

Astasdhasriha-Lrajndpdramitd (German tr. p. 137) i The Bodhi- 
sattvas say, “We wish to hear this Prajnaparamita in detail from the 

Tathagata Aksobhya, and from these beings following the Bodhi- 

sattva-yana who in this Buddha-field live the Brahma-earya.” 

^ Subhutfs vyakarana (Lotus VI, gatha 21) “In (that field) 
will be many Bodhisattvas to turn the wheel that cannot be turned 
back; endowed with keen faculties they will under that Gina, be the 
ornaments of that Buddha-field.” Gf. gatha 29 of the same chapter 
Mahakatyayana’s vyAkarana. ' 

Of. Sariputra’s vySkfirana (tr. p. 66-67) : “The Bodhisattvas of 

a Buddha-field are called ratnas, and at that time there will -be 

many Bodhisattvas in that lokadhatu ( =Buddha-ksetra, see p. 65, 
line 8-9) called Wiraja" — ^innumerable, incalculable, inconceivable, 
unparallelled, immeasurable, indeed surpassing computation except by 
Tathagata-computation (66, line 4) ” 

“Now further at that time the Bodhisattvas in that Buddha-field 
shall become stepping upon jewel-lotuses. And not- performers of 
duty for the first time (anadikarmikfis) shall those Bodhisattvas be; 
having roots of merit collected through a long period and having 
followed the Brahma-carya under many hundred thousands of Buddhas 
they are praised by the Tathfigata, intent upon Buddha-knowledge, 
skilled in all leading to (or by) dharma, gentle, mindful, of Bodhi- 
sattvas of such a soi^t shall that Buddha-field be full.”' (66, 1: 10). 
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preludes to a particularly important Dliarma-Exposition.^ 
For tlie sake of tlieir enliglitenment^ lie uses liis magic power 
(anuihdva)^ to enable them to go from field to field to wor- 
ship various Buddhas. Even this passive function of the 
Buddha in his field — leing worshipped by the Bodhisattvas 
— ^lias its chief meaning in its fruits^ for the Bodhisattvas’ 
^inlightenment. 

So we see that all of the Buddhas’ activities in their 
fields are phases of their function as teachers: teachers of 
all beings but particularly of the Bodhisattvas. The fields 
and even the Buddhas themselves seem to exist primarily 
for the sake of the Bodhisattvas, rather than for the Bud- 
dhas ! Since most Mahayaiia treatises were written not for 
perfect Buddhas but for creatures still ^^on the way” it is 

^ Uor this use of the Buddha-fields see Ch. IV. 

^ Often we read of the relation between a Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas in his field being quite personal — as in Lotus XIV, gathas 

36 “These Bodhisattvas so innumerablq, ii:^comparable, etc., 

have I roused excited. . . .fully developed to supreme perfect enlighten” 
ment after my having arrived at perfect Sambodhi in this world. 
I have. .. .perfected these kulaputra in their Bodhisattvaship.’' 

38: “It is I who have brought them to maturity for bodhi, and 
it is in my field that they have their abodes; by me alone have they 
been brought to maturity; these Bodhisattva are my sons.” 

It is in the SnkMvatt that this relation is developed par excellence 
in the personal relationships between Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
in his field. , 

' JSuhh. §8, gatha 21, p. 16; and §37, p. 57: “What Bodhi- 
sattvas are born in that Buddha-field, they all by (f) one morning 
meal having gone to other world-systems reverence many hundred- 
thousand niyutas of kotis of Buddhas as many as they desire by the 
magic power of the Buddhas.” Of. Lotus XII, p. 271, 1. 4, where the 
Bodhisattvas declare their intention of preaching by the anubhava 
just of the Blessed One having gone in all directions, (when the 
Tathagata is parinirvrta) . 

Even the adhisthfina-magic power-of -the Buddhas in Lalita 
Vistara, as we shall see, is exerted for the sake of enlightening crea- 
tures. Note the protection supposed to be exercised over young 
preachers by the Blessed One, Lotus XIII, 271, 1. 4. where they are 
said to be anyalokadhfitusthitaiSea tathagatair avalokita§ca adhisthi- 
ta§ca. Of. X^ 231, 1. i: bhagavams ca asmakam anyalokadhatusthito 
raksavaranaguptim karisyati, 

* See below, p, 402(72) if. 
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not surprising to find the Buddha-ksetra spoken of mainly 
from the Bodhisattva^s point of view. 

B. How He Obtains His Field — Its Place 
IN His Career 

i, -4.5 ihe Place Where he Pursues his Career 
To the Bodhisattva a Bnddha-field is first of all the 
place in which he strives upward on his career toward Bud- 
dhahood. We have just seen something of the importance 
of the Bodhisattvas in the field. Conditions there are ideal 
for progress toward enlightenment:^ there is no turning 
back.^ Creatures become enlightened after only one more 
birth.^ Mara the evil one can get no advantage over people 
there and his following becomes there no longer recognis- 
able.^ People in the field, especially the disciples and Bodhi- 
sattvas, manifest all sorts of good qualities that aid in their 
attainment of enlightenment.^^ 

ii. As ihe Ideal Goal of his Career 
More significant even than as the favourable scene of 

^ The description which follows has been put together in brief 
from several vy^karanas, which should^ be consulted entire for the 
atmosphere of supernatural powers attributed to the inhabitants of 
the future fields. 

^ Lotus VI, p. 155 gatha 27. 

® Suhh, § 8, gatha 20. See also § 24, p. 44 ; Whatever beings 
have ever been born there, or are born there now, or ever will be 
born there are all firmly attached (my at a) to the Supreme (Truth) 
(samyaktve) up to Nirvana, because there is in that field no occasion 
or manifestation of two ra§is, namely of not being firmly attached, 
or of being attached to falsehood. 

* From Kasyapa’s Vyakarana. Lotus VI, p. 145 line 2f6: na 
ca tatra Marah papiyan avataram lapsyate na ea Maraparsat prajna- 
syate/bhavisyati tatra khalu punar Maras ca Maraparsadasca. 

® E.g, 'Lotus VIII, gathas 16-19, (p. 202, line 5 fe.) The Bodhi- 
sattvas there are all endowed with great abhijna and the pratisamvids 
and are skilled in instructing creatures. See also ibid. VI, gathas 
7-8; 21-22; 26-37, and . description quoted below p. 390. Purna’s 
vyakarana. ‘‘Their two foods are delight in the Dharma and delight 
in Dhyana!” 
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liis career, tlie Biiddha-ksetra is to the Bodliisattva in the 
second place the goal of his strivings — ^the ideal realm which 
■he must purify during his career and which he hopes to 
possess when he shall have himself reached Buddhahood. 

In the Lotus this meaning of the field is uppermost. 
We find the Buddha-ksetra mentioned most frequently in 
connection with prophesies (vydkarana) made by the Blessed 
One concerning the destined Buddhahood of certain Bodhi- 
sattvas. When they have finished their Bodhisattva course, 
he tells them,^ and have worshipped innumerable Buddhas, 
they shall at length become' thoroughly enlightened and be 
Tathagatas, each in a Buddha^-field of his own. Meanwhile, 
they must, like Purna,^ be constanty active and energetic 
in purifying their own Buddha- fields ^ as well as in bringing 
creatures to maturity. 

Such references as to what m%ist he done about the 
Buddha-field during the Bodhisattvas’ career, coupled with 
the frequency with which the field is spoken of in the future 
in such a representative Mahay ana text as the Lotus, show 
that to the aspiring reader of the G-reater Vehicle the 
Buddha-ksetra meant far more than a static cosmological- 

^ Thus to the 200 bhiksus, Lotus XX (tr. p. 211) : “After ac- 
complishing the Bodhisattva-course and after honouring Buddhas as 
numerous as the dust atoms of fifty worlds and after acquiring the 
Saddharma, they shall in their last bodily existence attain Sainyak 

Sambodhi at the same instant in all directions of space in 

different worlds, each in his own Buddhaksetra. They shall all 
become Tathagatas by name Katnaketurajas. The arrays and good 
qualities of their Buddha-fields shall be equal; equal also shall be 
.the number of their audience-assemblies and Bodhisattvas ; equal also 
shall be their complete extinction, and their true Hharma shall last 
an equal time.” Similar vyakaranas appear throughout the Lotus, e.g. 
in Xern^s tr. Ill, p. 65ff; VI 142 ff, 145, 148, 150-151; VII 194 ff; 
X 206-207, XIII gatha 66; XVII p. 337. and IX p. 206. 

^ Lotus tr. p. 193; “Constantly and assiduously he shall be 
instant in purifying Ms own Buddha-field and bringing creatures to 

maturity At last after completing such a Bodhisattva-cdurse, at 

the end of innumerable incalculable aeons, he shall reach supreme, 
perfect enlightenment; he shall in the world be the Tathagata called 
Dharmaprabhasa. ...” 
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geographical unit. It was^ rather, a functional concept — ■ 
an ideal to be striven for, to be ‘^purified,’' even, as we shall 
see, to be produced. 

It played a vital part thronghont the Bodhisattva- 
career. In the very first bhiimi (stage) according to the 
Dasabhumika Sutra, the Bodhisattva arouses his determina- 
tion (cittotpdda) to purify all the (or the whole) Buddha- 
fields.^ 

Later in the first bhtimi, according to Dasabhumika, he 
undertakes ten great aspirations (pranidhdna) , the seventh 
of which is concerned with purification of the field {Bhunii 
I, JJ, p. 15) : 

^^He makes a seventh great pranidhana for the 
purifying of all (or the whole) Buddha-fields, purifying 
all the fields as one field and one field as the assembly of 
fields, adorned wuth the decorations of the array of the 
splendour of the immeasurable Buddha-fields, provided 
with the Way thoroughly purified by removal of all klesas, 
filled with beings who are mines of wisdom, having asso- 
ciation with the lofty Buddha-visaya, for the sake of 
delighting the sight of all beings according to their dis- 
positions.’^ 

In other texts the whole pranidhana (not merely a 
few sections of it, as in Dasabhumika) is concerned with 
the Buddha-field — ^with the Bodhisattva ’s determination to 
purify it, and to be sure that it and its inhabitants shall be 
possessed of certain qualities. We shall look at some of 
these in a moment, after we have finished outlining briefly 

^ Many treatises for the Bodhisattva divide the career into- 
stages or bhumis. The usual number is ten, but see eh. VI of Har 
Bayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Skt. Literature, (“The 
Bhumis'O for evidence of a prior seven-bhumi scheme. 

^ Do4. I, SS p. 11; This thought ai-ises on the part of the 
Bodhisattva — unto yearning for the Buddha-knowledge, approaching 
the ten powers, unto attaining great self-confidence, unto grasping 
the equality of the Buddha- dharnxas, imto saving the whole creation,, 
unto purifying with great pity and compassion, unto going after 
knowledge without a remnant in the ten direction, unto 'purifying all 
the Buddha-fields together with their members and unto confidence in 
turning the great wheel of the Dharma, 
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the place of the Buddha-ksetra in the various stages of the 
Bodhisattva-career. 

Having “made up his mind” and made his resolution, 
in the first bhumi, to purify the field, the Bodhisattva is 
supposed in the later bhumis to work at actually purifying 
it. According to DasabJiumika, this duty belongs parti- 
cularly to the seventh bhumi;’- according to Prajndpdramitd, 
to the eighth;^ according to Mahdydna-Sidrdlamkdra, to 
eighth, ninth and tenth.® 

^ JDoi. VII, B, p. 56; The Bodhisattva stationed in the seventh 
lodhisatt'oa-'bJiumi betakes himself to the immeasurable realm of 
beings and undertakes (? — avatarati — same verb throughout this 
passage) the duty of the immeasurable Buddhas, Blessed Ones, which 
consists in maturing and disciplining (or disciplining for maturity) 
creatures; he betakes himself to the immeasurable world-systems; he 
undertakes the puriflcation of the immoasurable field of the im- 
measurable Buddhas 

In YIII, K, p. 67 the Bodhisattva is said to obtain the Bodhi- 
sattva-eareer-power of the Bodhisattva who has climbed unto this 
(eighth) bhumi in a manner characterised by immeasurable body- 
modification and by immeasurable voice-production, knowledge-pro- 
duction, rebirth production, by immeasurable field-purification^ crea- 
ture-maturing, Buddha-worship, awaking to the Dliarmakllya . , . . by 
immeasurable audienee-assembly-inod,ifieation-produetion, ...” etc, 

^ See Bayal p. 277, The bhumis are described in pp. 1454-1473 
of Braj. Pd jSat. 

^ MSAL. XVIII. 48 Comm. — Classification of the practice (mak- 
ing to become [bhfivana] ) , of the Samyakprahanas (comiDlete abandon- 
ments):.. . .for dwelling in the “Signless’ (animitta- i.e. free from 
duality) in 7th bhumi; for obtaining a vyakarana in the Sth; for the 
purifying of creatures in the 9th ; for consecration in the 10th; for 
the sake of purifying the field in all these three (bhumis) and for 
going to the End (or Goal = nistha) in the Buddha-bhumi. 

Of. XVIIL 68 Comm. (p. 146) : and having based (oneself) on 
that same triad of bhumis (8, 9, and 10) the Buddhadcsetra must be 
thoroughly purified and Buddhaness must be attained. 

XIX. 62; Summary of the MahSyaiia: Maturing of creatures 
from entrance into the bhumis up to the 7th; thorough purification of 
the field and apratisthita Nirvfina in the three-fold non-divertible 
bhumi; highest enlightenment in the Buddha-bhumi. [purified. 

XX-XXI. 14 Com. In the 8th,..,. the Biiddha-field is thoroughly 

16. Com. In the Sth he is non-ditferentiating (upahsaka) and 
purifier of the field because of dwelling in the signless and non-appro- 
priation (anabhoganirmittavih§.ritvat). See belqw for discussion of 
anabhoga. 
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Sometime during his career the Bodhisattva obtains a 
vyakarana (see p. 386) prophesying his future attainment of 
Buddhahoodj and describing his future Buddha-field in all 
its glory. The vyakarana includes also prediction of the 
name of his Kalpa and his own name-to-be as Buddha, 
description of his disciples and of the Bodhisattvas in his 
field, and mention of the length of his life-span and that of 
his Saddharma. (ksetrodibhir *vyakaranam: idrse buddha- 
ksetre, evamnama, iyata kalena buddho bhavisyati/evamna- 
make palpe idrsas ca asya parivaro bhavisyati/etavadan- 
taram kalam asya saddharma-anuvrttir bhavisyatiti/MSAL. 
XIX 37 Com.) 

According to Asanga the Bodhisattva obtains such a 
prophecy in the eighth bhumi (see note 3, preceding page). 
After being encouraged by his vyakarana, the Bodhisattva 
continues to pursue the Bodhisattva career under the leader- 
ship of some Tathagata, ^worshipping many Buddhas and 
striving to purify the field, until at last he attains Buddha- 
hood and comes into possession of his own Buddha-field.^ 
(Sometimes many Bodhisattvas come to enlightenment at 
the same time; see foot-note 1, p. 386.) 

This field^ will be pure, bright, free from stones, sand, 
gravel, free from holes and steep precipices, free from 
gutters and sewers, even, lovely, calming and beautiful to 
be seen, made of lapis lazuli, adorned with jewel-trees, 

^ Thus the sixteen princes of Lotus VII, p. 184, line 3 fP : I 
announce and declare to you, bhilisus, those sixteen princes, youths, 
who under the rule of that Blessed One as novices were Dharma- 
xeciters (dhanalcd) , they have all become enlightened into unsurpassed 
supreme enlightenment, and they all now (etarlii) stand, tarry, 
remain, in the ten directions in various Buddha-iields preaching the 
dharma to many hundreds of thousands ‘of nayutas of kotia of 
^ravakas and Bodhisattvas. To be explicit, in the east, in the loka- 
dhatu Abhirati, the Tathagata named Aksobhya, in the south-east 
. . . .etc. (in the west — ^Amitayus !) 

So in Lotus I, gatha 88: Varaprabha’s pupils after worshipping 
many Buddhas ''having pursued the course, then in due order {dnulo- 
milclm) became Buddhas in many world-systems.” 

^ Lotus VI, p. 144, 1. 9; p, 145, 1. 2 ff. 
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fastened in a checkerboard marked off with gold threads, 
covered with flowers .... 

The typical Biiddha-ksetra is usually described in this 
way, but the descriptions in the various vyakaranas in the 
Loius add certain specifications to those listed above. 
Sariputra's field^ is to be even, lovely, calming, supremely 
beautiful to see, thoroughly purified; x^rosperous,- thriving, 
giving security, having abundant food, filled with many folk, 

and throngs of men and filled with gods, etc and in those 

checkerboards there shall jewel-trees ever and always filled 
with flowers of the seven precious objects. Purna^s field 
is to be even,^ become like the imlm of the hand, made of 
the seven jewels, .free from mountains, filled with high 
edifices made of the seven jewels. There shall be x^alaees 
of the gods stationed in the air; gods on their part will 
behold men and men will likewise behold gods. At that time 
this Buddha>field shall be free from i^laces of x^unishment, 
free from womankind. And all those beings shall come into 
existence by ^‘apparitional birth they shall be followers 
of the Brahmacarya, having their own light by their self- 
essences made of mind, possessed of magic powers, traversing 
the sky, energetic, mindful, wise, having gold-coloured forms 
adorned with the thirty-two marks of a great man.^ 

Now that must the future Buddha- do in order to obtain 
Bnddliahood and the possession of a ^^pure’^ field of such a 
sort? We have seen that his activities referent to the Bud- 
dha-ksetra in the course of the Bodliisattva-career were al- 
most entirely concerned with his obligation to purify itv 
What does this ^^purification of the Bucldha-fielcV’ mean? 


^ Lotus III, p. 65, 1. 9 ff. 

® Sphotam — so Kem translates. The vrord does not appear in 
Bohtlingk-Roth. 

" Lotus VIII. p. 202, line 2 

^ See also XI, p. 231 of tr. for description of an apocalypse in 
which the Buddha-fields are described almost exactly like sthpas; 
decked with strings of cloths, covered with canopies, etc.! 
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Hi. Meaning of Purifying the Field 
We find in the main two interior etations of this puri- 
fication in Mahayana scriptures. One is predominantly 
intellectual and defines purification of the field in terms of 
purifying one^s mind — from selfishness and particularly 
from false differentiations. This interpretation we shall 
find represented most completely in Asanga^s Mahayana 
Sutrdlamkdra. The other interpretation defines purification 
largely in terms of action (though motive also is given an 
important place), making the purity of the future field 
depend on the Bodhisattva’s efforts in loehalf of the en- 
lightenment of creahores. We shall find this view repres- 
ented particularly in the texts assembled by Santideva in 
his Siksdsamuccaya.^ Asanga interprets purification in intel- 
lectual terms because in his system there is nothing to be 
purified except the mind, — all things being '‘originally 
pure.’’ It is our false distinction-making, our dualisms of 
subject vs. object, self vs. others, -which prevent us from 
realising the true natural puiuty of Tathata.^ Purification 
consists in removing these "obstructions.”^ 

^ A combination of the ethical and intellectual interpretations 
is to be found in Vasubandhu’s Vijuaptimatrata Siddlii, where a “pure 
field'’ is said to be produced by the maturing of the results of a 
Bodhisattva’s efforts toward his own Buddhahood or creatures’ 
welfare, but this development into a “pure field” is set forth in the 
psychological terms of the vijnanav^da. See quotations from the 
SiddM on third page of Appendix B — The Trinity and the Field. 

^ Asanga ’s expression of such view reminds us that he was a 
Brahmin before he became a Buddhist I 

® Which are usually classified as of two kinds — ^moral and 
intellectual: klesa- and jneyavaranas. 

Por the meaning of purification in terms of over-coming duality 
see MSAL VII. 2 where dhyana is said to arrive at being suvUuddham 
by virtue of taking hold of ni^lcalpandj^dna (non-discriminating 
understanding) ; 

. XIV. 32 referring to thoroughly purified understanding which 
has the artha of non-duality (or “non-duality as its object”) ; 

XVI. 16 Com. “non-diseriminated knowledge” is listed as a way 
to receive the immediate presence (pratyavel'sanatd) of 3-eycle-piirP 
fieation. 
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^'As tlie clouds are obstructions of the rays of the 
sun, so the perversity of creatures is an obstruction of the 
Buddha-knowledges. ’ ^ {M8AL IX. 34) 

Buddhata=Tathata. It is universally present in the 
multitude of creatures as space is universal in the multitude 
of forms {M8AL IX. 15). So attainment of Buddhahood 
means realisation of non-duality — ^purification of the mind 
from false distinction-making. And purification of the 
Buddha-ksetra seems generally in Asanga to mean exactly 
the same thing 1 The process of purifying the field seems 
to be identified with what the Bodhisattva does towards his 
own Buddhahood. 

Purifying the Buddha-dharma and purifying the Bud- 
dha-ksetra seem to be used almost interchangeably, referring 
to the intellectual side of the Bodhisattva ’s efforts as con- 
trasted^ with his maturing of creatures.- It thus becomes 

XY. 5 where iDurificatioii of Icarma is given this same intellectual 
meaning : "not discriminating the actor, the performance of the act, etc." 

^ Not as antitheses, but as two di^erent parts of the same ' 
career. 

” For "attaining a purified field" set oft against maturing 
creatures see XYII. 13: satvan amey^n paripacanaya ksetrasya §ud" 
dliasya ca sadhaiiaya// Comm. : In this phrase the two-fold ksetra (is 
meant) -of devoting oneself to it: immeasurable ereasures and a 
thoroughly purified Buddha-field. Having heard the Pharma, (knowl- 
edge derives) from causing it to be established in them (the crea- 
tures), and by being (oneself) statioiied in it (the field). 

iti dvividham hsetram tatsevS,yah/ aprameyitaea satvah pari^ud- 
dham ca buddhaksetram/ dharmam §rutva yesu pratisthfipanat/ yatra 
ca sthitena/ 

For "purifying the Buddha-dharnias" in a similar pair see XIY. 
42-43: On the bliS^vana-marga in the remaining bhiimis he practices 
a two-fold knowledge,* one, that hnowledge which is free from dis- 
crimination^ is a 'purifier of the JBuddha-dharmas ; the other according 
to the circumstances is a matiirer of creatures. 

For his purification of himself by "non-discriminating knowledge" 
see XIIL 29 : iti satatamudarayiiktaviryo dvayaparipacana^odhane 
suyuktah/ Paramavimalanirvikalpabuddhya vrajati so sicldhim anut- 
tamSm kramena// With this meaning having eternally lofty applied 
energy, well-yoked to maturing and purification of the two, by 
supreme spotless non-differentiated intelligence he proceeds step hy 
step to the highest perfection. 
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<3lear that to Asanga purification of the field, as indeed 
everything else in his system, means primarily purifying the 
mind from the obstructions of imagined duality.^ 

VimalaMrtinirdesa and Avatamsaka, scriptures whose 
interpretations of field“X)urification we shall consider next, 
set forth a similar interpretation of purification of the field, 
but link it more closely with the maturing of creatures, and 
the carrying out of the Perfections’^ {ddna, sila, etc.). 

^ ^ The Buddha-lands as innumerable as particles of dust 
are raised from one thought cherished in the mind 
of the Bodhisattva of mercy, 

Who, practising meritorious deeds in numberless 
kalpas, hath led all beings to the truth; 

All the Buddha-Land rise from one^s own mind and 
have infinite forms, 

. Sometimes pure, sometimes defiled, they are in various 
cycles of enjoyment or suffering. . . . 

^^The sincere mind is the pure land of the Bodhi- 
sattva when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings 
who never flatter, will be born in that land.^ 

iti nirvikalpena dharmanairatrayajfianeiia pratipattuh prati- 
pattavyasya pratipatte^ ca avikalpaiia triinaiidalapari§uddhir vedi- 
tavy§/ dvayapaz’ipacana^odhanesu yukta iti satv3,nam atmaiiai§ ca/ 

With this meaning by the non-diseriminating knowledge of the 
non-individuality of dharmas is to be known the noii-discidminating 
three-eycle-puridcation of producers, of what is produced, and of pro- 
ducing. “Yoked to maturing and purification of the two,” it is said, 
(meaning) of creatures and of himself. 

^ For purification of the field interpreted in terms of that 
‘^‘transformation” which transcends the duality of subject vs. object, 
see IX. 43 and commentary where something of this kind seems to be 
the meaning: arthaparavrttau udgrahapaxavrttau ca ksetravisuddhi- 
vibhutvam paramarn labhyate yena yathakamam bhogasamdarSanam 
karoti/y In object-transformation as in receiver (i.e. subject?) trans- 
formation he obtains highest mastery of field-purification, by which he 
manifests bhoga at will. (Cf. IX. 62 Comm, where the “svabhavikak^ya 
tena sambhogikena kayena sambaddha^^ is described almost identically 
as “a cause for manifesting bhoga as desired in sambhoga — ^mastery”). 

^ AvatamsaTca Sutra. IS astern Buddhist, Vol. I, p. 153. 

® VimalaMrtinirdeia. The B astern Buddhist, Yol. Ill, p. 61-62, 
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^^The firm mind is the pure land of the Bodhisattva; 
when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who are 
endowed with virtues shall be boxm in that land. . . . 

^'Charity {Dana) is the pure land of the Bodhisattva; 
when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who 
are capable of renouncing all will be born in that land. 

^'Discipline {slla) is the pure land of the Bodhi- 
sattva; when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, 

beings who are endowed with the thirty-two excellent 
features, will be born in that land. 

"Patience (ksdnti)- is the pure land of the Bodhi- 
sattva; when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings 
who are endowed with the thirty-two excellent features, 
will be born in that land. 

"Diligence (virya) . . . , Meditation Wisdom, , .the 

Four- fold ImmeasuraMe Mind . . . .the Four Ways of Ac- 
ceptance. . . .the way of Necessary Means, . . .the thirty- 
seven Bequisites for Attaining Supreme Enlightenment 
(are the pure land of the Bodhisattva) ; there in that land 
he will find neither the three unhappy regions nor the 
eight misfortunes. . . . There in that land he will not find 
even the breach of precepts 

‘‘Beings who are born in that land will never suffer 
untimely death, will be abundantly rich, doing good, 
truthful and sincere, tender in stalk; their families and 
relatives will never be scattered; they will be skillful 
in reconciliating quarrels, ever benefiting others when 
speaking; they will never be envious, or angry, but ever 
maintaining right principles. 

“Thus, 0 Batnakuta, the Bodhisattva with sincere 
mind begins his work; from this beginning he obtains a 
firm mind; through the firm mind he becomes a master 
of his will; with his will mastered he follows the true 
doctrine ; following the true doctrine as he brings himself 
toward the Mahayana ; and as a consequence he learns the 
Necessary Means (upaya) ; with the Necessary Means he 
brings all beings to perfection; by this perfection his 
Buddha-land is purified; as his Buddha-land is purified, 
his preaching is purified ; as his preaching is purified, his 
mind is purified; as his mind is purified all virtues are 
purified. Therefore, 0 Batnakuta, when the Bodhisattva 
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wishes to obtain a pure field, he should purify his mind, 
and as his mind is purified, purified is his Bttddha- field 

The other and more general interpretation of ‘ ‘ purifica- 
tion tends to identify the B 0 dhisattva^s efforts to obtain 
Biiddhahood himself^ and to attain a ''purified’’ field, with 
his efforts to mature creatures. His field is not pure unless 
he works diligently to bring them to maturity. As we read 
in Batnamegha {§iks, tr. 259) : 

"If the Bodhisattva learns of peo]ple’s grasping greed 
and violence, he must not say, 'Away with these people 
so grasping and violent I ’ and on that account be depressed 
and turn back on the others. He makes a vow to have a 
very pure field in which the very name of such persons 
shall be not heard.^ And if the Bodhisattva turn his face 
away from the good of all creatures, his field is not pure 
and his work is not accomplished. Then the wise Bodhi- 
sattva thinks (284), 'Therefore, whatever beings of animal 
nature may be insignificant, timid, stupid, deaf, dumb by 
nature, may I meet in my Buddha-field all who in animal 
form are not behaving so as to attain Nirvana, not cured, 
rejected by all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; these all I 
would seat in the bo-tree circle and bring to the knowledge 
of supreme enlightenment,’ ” 

Similarly in Vimalakirtinirdesa {Siks, 153) : 

For the obtaining of a thoroughly purified Buddha- 
field, unto all creatures teacher-affection is decreed^ 

Sukhdvativyuha sets forth in some detail the ethics of 

^ See end of Chaptei* IV for conclusion of this quotation, 

^ Cf. Bodhisattva BhUmi in Le MusSon Vol. 7 (1906) p. 218, 
where ksetravii§uddhi is included in a section on the ripening of the 
“fruit of the purity of practice,” showing how the eightfold fruit 
thus ripened leads to the welfare of others, and for oneself to the 
''^principles*' (dharmas) that mahe a Buddha. 

® This sentence illustrates also a further meaning of purity of 
the held in terms of the purity of the creatures who shall be there. 
■Of. jSilcs., tr. 287 : People become pure in body, voice, and mind, in 
that wonderful held.” Cf. Lotus VIII. gatha 18. 

^ parisuddhaksetropapattaye sarvasatvesv sastrpremoktam 
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tie Bodhisattva wio is trying to bring about the purity of 
his Biiddha-field> (§ 10, p. 25 line 9 ff.) 

bringing about (samtddnaycm — Cf. SiikMvaii 
p. 27 line 10) this of such a sort (as described in the 
prahidhana in §8) thorough purity of the Buddha-field^ 
greatness of the Buddha-field, loftiness of the Biiddlia- 
field, performing the Bodhisattva-career, for immeasura- 
ble, incalculable, inconceivable, incomparable, measureless,, 
innumerable, unspeakable hundreds of thousands of 
niyutas of kotis of years in no way considered a purpose 
of lust, malice, hurt; in no way did he conceive the idea 

even of lust, malice, hurt ” He wms ‘^gentle, charming 

indeed, and compassionate ; pleasant to live with, 
agreealile, ainiiable, content, of few wishes, satisfied, re- 
tired, not evil, not foolish, not suspicious, not crooked, not 
wicked, not deceitful, tender, kindly speaking, always 
zealous, docile in the searching after the pure La'w 
{iuhladharmaparyestau simiksiptadhurah) . And for the 
good of all beings he recited the great pranidhana, show- 
ing respect to friends {kalydna-mitra) , teachers, masters, 
the Buddha-, Dharma, and Sangha, always girded for the 
performance of the duties of a Bodhisattva, righteous, 
gentle, not deceitful, not flattering, virtuous, a leader for 
the sake of rousing others to perform all good laws {pur- 
vamgamah sarvakmaladharma-samdddpanatdyai) , produc- 
ing by his activity the ideas of emptiness, causelessness,, 
and purposelessness (sunyatdnimitia^ etc.), and he was. 
well guarded in his speech/’^ 

(Text p. 26 line 9) ^^Uninterrupted by himself 

^ Similar ideals are mxcler taken in association with purification 
of the field in a pranidhana from Ma%ju§rl~Buddhaksetraguriavyuli&- 
lamTcdra-Sutra {SiJcs, 14, tr. 15) ; '‘No mind of malice and stubborn- 
ness, neither envy and grudging, will I cherish from this day until I 
attain enlightenment. I will practise continence and avoid criminal 
lusts and imitate the self-restraint and morality of the Buddha/” 

I will remain until the end of the chain of being for one living 

being’s sake. I will purify an immeasurable, inconceivable field 

and I shall entirely purify the deeds of body and speech. Karma of 
mind will be purified; I am the performer of karma that is not 
impure (aHhliam), 

^ Max Muller’s tr. S.B.E. XLIX 2nd part, p. 25. 
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pursuing the Bodhisattva-career, he himself walked in the 
perfection of charity {ddna) and caused others to walk in 
that very same perfection. Similarly for the other per- 
fections — morality {slla)^ forbearance (ksdnti), energy 
{i)vrya)y meditation (dhydna), wisdom (prajhd). Eoots 
of merit of such a sort he has accumulated, with which he 
is endowed, that wheresoever he is reborn, there appear 
from the earth many hundreds of thousands of niyutas of 
kotis of treasures!’’ 

During his pursuance of the Bodhisattva-career he 
worshipped innumerable Buddhas and gave them all sorts 
of presents ; he established innumerable beings in supreme 
enlightenment, or in fortunate rebirths in noble families 
or positions of sovereignty over Jambtidvipa, in the posi- 
tion of cakravartins, lokapalas, and various other kinds 
of supernatural beings. 

The passage just quoted illustrates clearly the idea that 
a Bodhisattva is to purify his field-to-be by exerting himself 
to the utmost on behalf of creatures, particularly trying to 
help to lead them toward Enlightenment or ‘‘maturity.” 
We are not told just how it is that such activity produces a 
“pure field:” we shall have to turn to other scriptures for 
light on the workings of this “spiritual causation.” 

When we formulate the problem in terms of how action 
can affect or produce a worlds we are immediately reminded 
of the early Buddhist dictum that the world is produced 
by Karma! We remember the stress laid upon this doctrine 
in the Karwnd-Pundarikaf^ it is especially interesting to 
find in the Abhidharma Kosa^ a statement to the effect that 
the various hells are produced by the karma of the creatures 
who are to be reborn there in punishment for that evil 
karma! The same doctrine, that the merit of creatures 
determines the nature of the world they are to live in, is 
expressed in Astasdhasrika Prajnd-Pdramitd (quoted in 

^ See above p. 228(30). 

' Ti% H de la Valine Poussin, Vol. Ill, p. 155. Cf. p. 139 and 
185, and Vol. IV p. 227. 
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§iks. tr. 309) : “Alas, these beings have small merit that in 
their world sneh waterless forests are known!” 

This doctrine of the basis of a world in the karma of 
its inhabitants is significant for the Bnddha-field from two 
angles — (a) the effect of the Bodhisativa’s merit in deter- 
mining directly the nature of his field-to-be, and (b) the 
effect, if there be any, of the merit of the creatures who are 
to be the denizens of his field. The former idea is familiar 
in the form of the accepted Hindu belief that celestial 
sovereignty over some ‘ ‘ bright and blessed ’ ’ heavenly workB 
is obtained as the result of meritorious action on earth. The 
basis of the latter idea we have just seen illustrated in the 
statement that the hells are produced by the karma of the 
wicked who are to dwell there. Does this apply to the 
Buddha-field? Is it in any sense produced by the merit of 
its inhabitants other than the Bodhisattva who is to be its 
I’uling Buddha? The interdependence and uniform causality 
of the Avhole system of worlds forces us to answer that the 
conditions of each world must represent a kind of total 
effect of the karma of its creatures ; but it seems out of the 
question that sinful mortals could ever accumulate sufficient 
merit to produce the kind of paradises we read about in the 
vyakaranas. These super-worlds must be produced by the 
merit of super-men: How is this logical difficulty to be 
solved? 

The answer is particularly significant for our study. 
The glories of the field are indeed produced by the merit 
both of the Bodhisattva and of the other inhabitants, but 
the way the others get sufficient merit to be reborn in a 
world like that is because the Bodhisattva transfers his extra 
merit to them! His merit, it seems, is thought of not solely 
as working by itself upon physical nature, (or, in Buddhist 

" See e.g. Dlglia iii, 1, 145 ff. (Dial. Part III, p. 139, 4-p. 167, 
quoted in Chapter IV; Sam. i. 227 (KS I, p. 293-294). For a Maha- 
yana version ef. Lotus Gh. XVII, gatha 17, or Siks. tr. 287, where it 
is asserted that by the merit acquired by worshipping the Buddhas, a 
man becomes Brahma or Sakra. 
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terminology, merely purifying the bhajanaloka or ^^recepta- 
cle-world/^ the karma-produced cosmos which holds the 
living beings) / but as transferred hy the Bodhisattva to the 
creatures for their well-being. A Bodhisattva might deli- 
berately ^ ‘ apply his store of merit to his own enlighten- 
ment, if he chose, or to the welfare and development of 
creatures (or to both).^ The Bodhisattva in Astasdhasrikd 
Prajhdpdramitd who recognises how the paucity of crea- 
tures’ merit brings about the waterless world they must live 
in, resolves as follows ( (after first practising the perfections 
of dana, tyaga, sila, and ksanti) 

‘'So will I perform and so bring it about; so will 

I exert myself unto the purity of the Buddha-field 

that when I have been av^akened to supreme, unsurpassed 
enlightenment, in no way, shape or manner could there 

be any robber caves,. . . .any waterless forests, etc in 

that Buddha-field ” 

“So will I endow all heings with merit that they shall 
have most excellent water. . . .etc.” 

The “purifying” effect of roots of merit wdien applied 
to the well-being of creatures is set for in Dasaihimika 
(Bhumi VI p. 54, line 14 ff.) : 

“Those roots of merit of the Bodhisattva stationed in 

^ Al)Mdharma Ko^a III, 138, (la Vall4e Poussin tr.). 

^ So Sihs (348, tr. 307) from Batnamegha: He giving at a 
Tathagata’s shrine or image a flower or incense or t)erfume, applies 
this (merit accruing from the gift) so as (a) to annul the wickedness 
of uiisavouriness or dirt of all beings, and (b) to obtain the Tath^gata- 
quality. Cf. Bodhisattva-hhiimi (Oh. Vihara, ed. Bahder with BaSa- 
hhUmilca) p. 10, line Bf£: “He hears the Dharma from those Tatha- 
gatas, praises, holds it fast, and arrives at perfection in the Dharma 
through practice according to the Dharma, and applies those roots 
of merit to great enlightenment and matures creatures by means of 
the four Saingrahavastus. By these three causes of purification of 
hiSf those roots of merit in greater measure the purified: (1) by taking 
hold of worship of the Tathagata, Sangha and Dharma, (2) by maturing 
beings by means of the Samgrahavastus, and (3) by applying of roots 
of merit unto bodhi for many hundreds of thousands of niyutas of 
kotis of kalpas.” 

" Silcs. 349-350 (Tr. 309). 
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the sixth, ' Ahliimuklii' blmmi, extinguish the fires of the 
klesas of these hundreds of thousands of kotis of creatures, 
cool and refresh them, and they become not-to>be>diverted 
by the four avacaras (realms or spheres) of Mara.’’ 

Particularly significant for the relation of the idea of 
transfer of merit to the Buddha-ksetra are the Bodhisattva’s 
application of merit toward the happier relirth of creatures, 
as preached in ^ih^mamiiccaya. He applies his merit so that 
creatures may avoid rebirth in hells and in animal-wombs 
{&iks 215, tr. 207; 280, tr. 256-257); so that they may be 
reborn in heaven or ^^on the other shore” (Ibid. 314. tr. 
281) ; so that they may see and hear the Buddhas (29 ff. 
tr. 32 ff.) and follow the Dharma when they have heard it. 

^‘How could these roots of good provide life and help 
lor the whole world, ending in the Pure Law, in such a 
way that through those roots of good there might be for 
all beings removal of hell and unhappy states ; so that by 
these they could keep away from them the mass of pain 
which consists in birth as an animal or Yama’s world ? 

‘^May this very root of good turn out for purifying 
the ways of all beings, for j^urifying their achievements, 
for purifying their merit and magnanimity. . . , 

'‘By this my root of good may all beings please all 

the Buddhas and in the presence of these holy Tatha- 

gatas the supreme Buddhas may they hear the preaching 
of the Law, and hearing may they put away all errors and 
may they observe it as heard .. 

"May they be taught by all the Buddhas 

Satasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd^ explicitly identifies 
transfer of merit with purification of the fields : 

"Purifying the Buddha-field with these roots of 
merit, he purifies the self-other-heart-field. What is the 
^ Vajradlwaja JPariT^mand, Siks. tr. 32-33. 

^ Quoted ill JDaA Introduction, p. xi. (Note the relation between 
this definition and Asanga’s in the overcoming of duality between self 
and other !) ; 

“Yaih kuSalamulair buddhaksetram parisodhayan/ atmaparacitta- 
ksetram parisodhayati/ tesam kusalamulfinam yfi parinamana/ iyanv 
ueyate bodhisattvasya buddhaksetrapari^odhaiiaku^alamulavaropana- 
parinfimana." 
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turning over to others of these roots of merit, that is called 
the cultivation and turning over of roots of merit (which 
constitutes) the Bodhisattva’s purifying of the Buddha- 
field.’’ 

These '‘roots of merit’’ whose transference^ seems to 
play so important a role in the development of the Buddha- 
ksetra, how are they accumulated? We have seen already 
how they were gathered by good actions toward creatures,^ 

^ The origin of this belief in the possibility of transferring 
merit, a belief so contrary to the spirit of salvation through one’s 
own efforts alone as taught in primitive Buddhism, is of considerable 
interest in conneetion with our study, since the belief is so closely 
linked to the Buddha-ksetra concept. Professor Hopkins has written 
two excellent articles in JRAkS (1906) p. 581; 1907 p. 665) on 
Modifications of the Karma Doctrine in Hinduism, suggesting that 
belief in transfer of merit goes back to ancient ideas much older than 
Karma, which the Karma-doctrine could not altogether eradicate. 
Such were the idea of inherited sin in the Hig Veda, the idea that a 
son takes his father’s karma (Kaus. up, ii-15 (10)), and the belief that 
a good wife shares the fruit of her husband’s acts (Mann v, 166; lx, 29; 
jBdw. ii. 27. 4-5). 

It is significant to find in the Ahgnttara (i. 167) a Brahmin’s 
objection to Gotania’s practice on the grounds that it calms only the 
single self, extinguishes only the single self, so that the Buddhist 
wanderer is proficient in a gractice of merit that affects only one 
person and so is less worthy than the sacrifices of the Brahmins which 
affect many people through the merit produced! Buddha answers by 
showing how many people are inspired to imitate the Tathagata’s 
achievement, by his example and invitation. But the story is significant 
in showing the kind of objection which will have led to the re-adoption 
into later Buddhism of the theory of transfer of merit. 

In the Milinda-Fahha (p. 294) is admitted that certain .kinds of 
Pretas may derive benefit from the gifts of living relatives. And there 
is one reference (297 line 10) to the transference to others of (the merit 
of) goods deeds. The Pali word used is dvajjeyg.. 

See Dayal p. 188 ff*., especially his suggestions pp. 191—192 that 
the theory of parinamana grew out of the common Hindu recognition 
of the fact of human solidarity — that “no man lives to himself, alone”; 
and out of the developing tenderness of the “Indian heart” which 
could liot endure the thought of suffering and so mitigated the rigors 
of hell! 

~ “Creatures” are actually called the Bodhisattva’s Buddha- 
ksetra in an interesting quotation from DharmasahgUi (&%ks, p. 153) : 
^'The Field of creatures is the Buddha-field of the BodMsattva; and 
from this Buddha-field comes his attaining unto grasping of the Buddha- 
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but as the Mahayana developed, more and more stress was 
laid upon worship of the Buddhas as the way par excellence 
to accumulate merit (see for example, note 1, p. 398 above.) 
Worshipping the Buddhas is one of the chief activities of 
the Bodhisattvas in the Buddha-fields,^ and this worshipping 
is mentioned in vyakarahas as if it were a necessary condi- 
tion of the realisation of Buddhahood.^ 

There is a most significant development of thought in- 
volved here, the full consideration of which wuuld carry us 
far out of our field. We can deal with it here only as it 
affects the technique of obtaining a field. 

It seems to be the giving aspect of worshipping the 
Buddhas which is the particular source of merit. This in- 
dicates that the belief must go back to the old punyaksetra 
doctrine, according to which (as we saw in the introduction) 

dharmas (qualities of a BudcUia which make him what he is) : — 
T should not go astray in reference to it/ and he has this thought: 
‘Every good act or bad act is unfolded depending on creatures, on the 
basis of bad conduct there are unfolded evils, on the basis of good 
conduct gods and men!” 

satvaksetram bodhisattvasya Buddhaksetram yata^ca Buddha- 
ksetrad buddhadharmanam labhagamo bhavati/ Na arhami tasmin 
vipratipattum/ evam ca asya bhavati/ sarvam suearitam du^earitam 
satvan niiritya pravartate/ duScaritasramat (this must be a misprint 
for a^rayat) ca papah pravartante/ sucaritasrayat devamanusya iti// 
^ Sulvli. § 37 et passim, {Lotus passim, esp. tr. p. 8, I, gatlia 87 
and 88, VIII gatha 23, tr. p. 145) ; BastrapdlaperiprccJia gives effec- 
tive and poetic expression to this familiar occupation of the Bodhi- 
sattvas (but with no connection with the idea of Merit) : 

“They praise your virtues, the leaders from the range of kotis of 
ksetras at once; 

Having heard, the Bodhisattvas go delighted to worship the ocean 
of (good) qualities, 

Having done homage to the beauty of the Sugata, having heard 
the golden (dharma) of the Groat Muni 

They go to their own fields delighted in mind at the proclaming 
of this your garland of virtues.” (p. 5, gfithas 9 and 11.) 

' e.g. Lotus III, gdtha 24; Sulch. § 44 gathfi 3; and see p. 386 ff., 
above; Sukh. p. 71 gfitha 3: “It is not possible for low people of 
lazy views to find delight in the dharmas of the Buddha; those who 
have performed puj§, in Buddha fields have learned about the careers 
of the lords of this triple-world!” 
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certain individuals or groups (especially the Arya Sanglia) 
were ‘‘admirable fields of merit in that gifts to them 
produced great merit for the donor. This is a thoroughly 
familiar doctrine in Pali Pitakas it is easy to see how, as 
many influences converged to magnify the person of the 
Buddha,^ he will have been thought of increasingly as the 
supreme field of merit. Gifts to him (or to them, as belief 
in contemporaneous Buddhas is elaborated:) would be 
thought of as supremely merit-producing. The Milinda- 
Questions^ reflects discussion of this matter in the query 
whether gifts made to the extinct Buddha can have any 
fruit, and whether he may be said in any sense to benefit 
from them. The decision of Nagasena is that the Buddha 
does not benefit, but that the donor does benefit from the 
gift. This discussion shows that the stupa-cult must have 
been well developed at that time, third century b.c., and 
that the accumulation of merit through giving' gifts to the 
Buddha (perhaps to the Buddhas of past and present) was 
an established doctrine. 

When this doctrine is Unified to the Bodhisattva-ideal 
of applying merit toward one’s own enlightenment and to- 
ward the happier rebirths and eventual maturity of all 
creatures, the result is the picture we have been studying 
in this chapter — Bodhisattvas worshipping Buddlias in many 
fields, giving them gifts^ and so piling up merit, and then 
applying this merit to their own enlightenment and chiefly 

^ e.g. JDigha iii. 5, 227; Majjhima i. 446, iii. 80; Samyutta i. 167, 
220; V. 343, 382; Anguttara 1. 244; ii. 34, 56, 113; iii. 15^ 248, 279 ff., 
387 ; iv. 10 ff., 292. [ (saddJid ) . 

“ See Dayal p. 32 for early importance of faith in the Buddha 
S.B.E Vol. XXXV, p. 144 (text p. 95, §10). 

* La Vallee Poussin refers to Wassilieji 251, 283 for the argu- 
ments of the various schools on this point. 

^ See e.g. Sukh. § 10. tr. p. 26 : “So many immeasurable and 
innumerable holy Buddhas were honoured, revered, esteemed, and wor- 
shipped, and enabled to touch whatever causes pleasure, such as cloaks, 
alms-bowls, couches, seats, refreshements, medicines, and other furni- 
ture. . , .And he collected such virtue that he obtained the command of 
all necessaries, after performing the duties of a Bodhisattva.’' 
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to the benefit of others, who will thereby be born where they 
can hear the name of the Buddhas and become enlightened 
in one birth. In many of the “Applications’" of merit, as 
we saw in ^iksdsamuccaya,^ the Bodhisattva apjilies his roots 
of merit to further the enlightenment of all creatures every- 
where, apparently with no thought of their further relation 
to him in the future, but in Frajmpdrainitd (^iks, tr. 308 
ff.) and Sukhdvaiwyuha it seems to be implied that the 
beneficiaries of his present meritorious acts (worshipping 
the Buddhas, following the Perfections, etc.) are to be the 
creatures in HIS future field! 

This is a transition of the greatest significance for the 
future of the Buddha-hsetra concept, especially in the Pure 
Land sects of the Far Bast, -which are outside the purview 
of this study. It is most instructive to find already in 
Sukhdvatl a confusion between the general Mahayana ideal 
of attaining for oneself a pure field, by means of w^orshipping 
the Buddhas, and the special ideal set forth in the Suklid- 
vatlvyuha scripture — rehirth in SukhdVQti ly worshipping 
Amitdyus: 

“Amitayus the Buddha then utters forth: Of old 
there was this pranidhi of mine : may creatures hear my 
name and go to my field just for ever. 

“And this pranidhi of mine has been fulfilled, 
auspicious; and beings hither from many w^orld-systems 
having come quickly, in my presence become non-divertible, 
having only one more birth. 

“Therefore, what Bodhisattva here wishes ^May my 
field also he of this sort: may I also release many creatures 
by name, voice and also by manifestation, ’ 

“Let him speedily hurrying go to the world-system 
Sukhavati, and having gone before Amitaprabha let him 
worship thousands of kotis of Buddhas. 

“Having worshipped many kotis of Buddhas, having 
gone to many fields by (their) magic power, having per- 

" Tr. p. 205 ff. 
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formed piija in tlie presence of tlie Sngatas, by bhakti 
they will go to snkhavat!/^ (Sukh. §31, gathas 17-21, 
pp. 53-54.) 

We have considered how a future Buddha attains a 
pure Bnddha-field: how he strives to purify it by freeing 
his mind from differentiation or by working for the maturity 
of creatures, and how he applies to their happier rebirths 
and enlightenment the merits he accnmnlates by practising 
the perfections and worshipping the Buddhas. 

We are now ready to ask how this ideal of working 
for others^ enlightenment — this twofold picture of the self- 
sacrificing Bodhisattvas on the one hand, and the Bnddhas 
acting as guides and- teachers each to the creatures in his 
own particular Buddha-field, on the other — developed in the 
history of Buddhist thought. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE BUDDHA-DUTY 


A. Backgronnd of the Teaching Ideal. 

B. Background of the Idea of Each Buddha^ s 

Responsibility for a Particular World, 

We saw in the second chapter that a Buddha’s function 
in his field is primarily to guide to enlightenment the Bod- 
hisattvas and other creatures there, after he has obtained a 
‘‘purified field” by purifying his own mind and helping to 
“mature” creatures when he was himself a Bodhisattva. 
The problem now is to inyestigate the background of this 
conception of a Buddha’s function and position in his field. 
The iDroblem is twofold. 

Firsty What is the background of the idea of responsi- 
bility for teaching others, implied in what we have seen of 
a Buddha’s function in his field? 

Second^ what is the background of the notion of dif- 
ferent Buddhas’ particular local sovereignty and teaching 
responsibility, each for the particular -world he presides 
over t 

The first question is of considerable significance for the 
history of the Buddha-ksetra because each Buddha’s charac- 
teristic activity as Lord of his Field seems to be the teaching 
of the Dharma so that it is scarcely possible to conceive of 
the Buddha-field (as commonly interpreted in Mahayana) 
apart from the teaching ideal. If each Buddha should go 
into Nirvana immediately after his enlightenment, there 
could scarcely be a Buddha-field in the sense in which we 
have seen it predominantly used.^ Hence it is particularly 
^ 111 Hinaytna there might be a purely cosmological idea of the 
Buddha-held, as simply the world where a Buddha is born and goes into 
jNTirvdna, hut the concept as we have it used involves a belief that the 
Buddha is in the world for some purpose beyond his own enlighten- 
ment; his held is the place where he carries out this purpose* 
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important, in our effort to understand the background of 
this concept, to investigate the background of the ideal of 
renouncing Nirvana for the sake of leading others to the 
truth. How far, we must ask, is the idea of a Buddha-diity 
implied in Pali literature, and what is the history of the 
development of the '^Bodhisattva-idear’ of sharing the 
Dharmaf It is important to trace this development, and to 
see how much of a missionary ideal' ’ is inherent in the 
early Buddhist picture of the Blessed One, for when belief 
arose in the existence of many universes and many Buddhas 
at a time, naturally each Buddha was, at first, presumably 
thought of as carrying out in his aggregate of world-systems 
the same functions which the single one-at-a-time Buddha 
performed in the whole one or ten-thousand lokadhatus. 

A. Background of the Teaching Ideal 

The roots of the ^'missionary ideal" lie farther back in 
early Buddhism than is often supposed. It was by no means 
a new ideal developed by the Greater Vehicle alone; its 
springs lie back among the very sources of the great current 
of Buddhism which flowed on into the "Bodhisattvayana," 
leaving the monastic emphases of the Lesser Vehicle behind 
as almost a backwash. In the earliest Pali literature, though 
the self-help doctrine is stressed and Nibbana is held up as a 
supreme ideal, instructing others is recognised as an im- 
portant activity of the best of men {Butta Nipdta; § 85-86, 
text 86-87) ; § 176 (177) ; §212^213) ; § 232 (233), et al.) 

Later Hmayana literature in spite of its apparent 
Nirvana-centeredness has preserved a strong conviction that 
a Buddha himself comes into the world for some purpose 
other than his own enlightenment ; one of the most familiar 
phrases in the Pali Pitakas is that characterising a Buddha 

^ This verse really illustrates the monastic trend better than the 
missionary, for though “leading others” is mentioned, the Muni is 
spoken of as “wandering solitary!” 
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or Tathagata as a person whose "birth into the world is for 

the welfare of mamj folk, for the happiness of many folk; 
who is born out of compassion for the world, for the profit, 
welfare and happiness of devas and mankind. 

We slionld not be far wrong if we said that a Buddha 
compassion is as essential an element in his inake-np as his 
wisdom or understanding. It is this element of compassion 
which plays a major part in the development of the Bod- 
hisattva ideal and of the whole Mahayana. And it must have 
been an integral part of the original Buddha out of whose 
teachings both vehicles grow, for even the Huiayana Buddha 
who appears in the Pali Pitakas is quite definitely motivated 
by compassion. It was primarily out of compassion for the 
world thus he is said^ to have decided to preach at all just 
after his enlightenment, when this heart ''inclined to rest 
quiet and not to preach the Dharma.'^ Considering the dif- 
ficulty of the Dharma® and the stupidity and conservatism of 
people, he hesitated whether it would be w^orth while to try 
to preach the Dharma at all. But Brahma Sahampati, 
knowing what was in the Buddha’s mind, thought to him- 
self: 


' ' The world is undone, quite undone, inasmuch as the 
Tathagata’s heart inclines to rest quiet and not to preach 
his Dharma I” so he came beseeching him: 

"May it please the Lord, may it please the Blessed 

^ e.g. Sutra Nipata 683 ; Anguttara. I. i Oh. XIII — Gradual Say- 
ings 1, p. 14; I. ii Ch. VI — Gradual Sayings, I p. 71. 

Majjhima i. 167-168 (Further Dialogues I. 119-120). 

Vinaya i. Mahavagga 5 (Vinaya Texts I. 84-88). 

Parallel Version with some variations in Jdtaka — Niddnalcathd 
tr. p. 111, and Digha ii. 37-39 (Dial, II, 29 ff.) 

^ ''The Dharma is hard to understand abstruse, and only to be 

perceived by the learned, while mankind takes delight. .. .in what 

it clings on to, so that for it, being thus minded, it is hard to under- 
stand causal relations and the chain of causation — hard to understand 
the stilling of aU samskaras, or the renunciation of all worldly ties, and 
extirpation of craving, passionlessness, peace, and Nirvana. Were I to 
preach the Dharma, and were not others to understand it, that would 
be labour and annoyance to me! Further Dialogues I. 118. 
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One, to preach his Dharma ! ’ Beings there are whose 
vision is hnt little dimmed, who are perishing because 
they do not hear the Dharma ; these will understand it 1 ’ ^ 

Thereupon Buddha, heeding Brahma’s entreaties and 
^^movecl iy compassion for all heings, surveyed the world 
with the eye of enlightenment” and ‘‘saw that there were 
indeed some who would understand.” 

In this story is implied the compassion-inspired deter- 
mination — which lies at the basis of the Bodhisattva ideal — 
to preach to others instead of going into Nirvana. This ideal 
is made explicit in a Jataka story^ which goes far back into 
the past to explain the background of this decision of 
Ootama Buddha’s. It tells how, in the time of the first 
Buddha Dipamkara, the Bodhisattva Sumedha (later to be- 
come the Buddha Gotama) explicitly determined to renounce 
Nirvdiia for the sake of helping others to realise the Dharma 
and cross the stream of existence: 

The story goes that ages ago the wise Sumedha practised 
great charity and renounced all pleasures and left the world, 
seeking to enter the deathless and birthless ^‘city of 
Nirvana,” and had actually attained the eight samapattis 
and the five abhijhas wdieii the Teacher Dipamkara appeared 
in the world. 

As Dipamkara was on his way to the city of Kamma, 
Sumedha joyfully threw himself in the mire before him to 
serve as a bridge, with the thought "‘this deed will long 
be for my good and my happiness. ” As he lay in the mire, 
beholding the Buddha-majesty of Dipamkara Buddha^, . 
he thought as follows: 

“Were I willing, I could enter the city of Eamma as 
a novice in the priesthood, after having destroyed all human 
passions ; but why should I disguise myself to attain Nirvana, 
after the destruction of human passion? Let me rather, 
like Dipamkara, having risen to the supreme knowledge of 
the Truth (Parama-aihisambodhim) enable mankind th enter 
the ship of truth (Dharnma-ndvani) and so carry them across 
the Ocean of Existence^ and when this is done afterwards 

^ Jataka Yol. I. Nidana KatM, p. 10 ff. Bhys Da-vids’ tr. p. 12 fe. 

^ Who is called lokanayaka (p. 11) I 
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attain Nirvana; this indeed it is right that I should do,’^ 
Tlien having enumerated the eight conditions (necessary 
to the attainment of Buddhahood), and having made the 
resolution to become a Buddha, he laid himself do^Yn, There- 
fore it is said, 

‘ ‘ 64. As I lay uiion the ground this was the thought of 
my heart, 

If I wished it I might this day destroy within 
me all human passions, 

65. But why should I in disguise arrive at the knowl- 

edge of the Truth? 

I will obtain omniscience and become a Buddha, 
and (save) men and angels. 

66. Why should I cross the ocean resolute but alone ? 

I will attain omniscience^ and enable men and 
angels to cross. 

67. By this resolution of mine, I a man of resolution 

Will attain omniscience, and save men and 
angels. 

68. Cutting off the stream of transmigration, anni- 

hilating the three forms of existence, 

Embarking in the ship of Truth, I will carry 
across with me men and angels. ^ ^ 

This Jdtaka tradition, while quite Avithin the limits of 
Hmayana orthodoxy, illustrates hoAV much of the ''Bodhi- 
sattva idear^ was, probably from quite early times, implicit 
in Buddhist thought and ready to be developed when the 
need for it arose. 

Indeed, this sharing emphasis was probably never 
absent from the popular religion. The lay gospel never laid 
much emphasis on Nirvana (stressing, instead, rehirth in 
heaven)^ as we learn from the Eock Edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka. These edicts are our chief source - of knoAvledge of 
the lay Buddhism of the period which preceded crystallisa- 
tion of the Lesser and Greater Vehicles. And they never 
even mention Nirvana I The religion 'they inculcate is a 
simple ethical doctrine of truth and non-injury and justice 

^ See Rock Edict VI, V. A. Smith Asolca p. 164 . 
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to relations and friends/ with a strong missionary nrge im~ 
plied in Asoka’s diligent efforts to convert others. Sharing 
the Dharina is one of his chief principles ; he takes particular 
pride in sending missionaries all over the world to spread 
knowledge of the Dharma,- 

Asoka’s mention^ of gifts to the Sangha, and the tradi- 
tion'^ that he himself took the yellow robes in later life, 
show that monasticism had an important place in the Bud- 
dhism of this period, even though the lay gospel is still far 
from monastic. And monasticism grew. The monks of the 
Sangha grew in numbers and in influence. This growth is 
reflected in the Questions of King Milindaf' where Nirvana 
is frequently discussed as the goal of the religious life, where 

^ For himself the kiug sets n more universal aim (ibid) : ‘^For 
the welfare of all folk is what I must woi*k for — and the root of that, 
again, is in effort and the dispatch of business. And whatsoever exer- 
tions I make are for the end that I may discharge my debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happy here, they may in the next 
world gain heaven.’' Cf. Pillar Edict VI. 

' Cf. Rock Edict XIII (Smith's Asoka p. 173 ff) : “Even upon 
the forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Majesty looks kindly and 
he seeks their conversion, for (if he did not) repentance would come 
upon his Sacred Majesty. They are bidden to turn from evil ways 
that they be not chastised. For His Sacred Majesty desires that all 
animate beings should have security, self-control, peace of mind, and 
joyousness. 

“And this is the chiefest conquest in the opinion of His 

Majesty — -fhe conquest by the Law of Piety — and this.... has been 
won by Him, both in his own dominions and in all the neighbouring 
realms as far as 600 leagues — (then follows an enumeration) " 

Cf. Pillar Edict VII (ibid. p. 191) : “I will cause the precepts of 
the Law of Piety to be preached, and with instnietion in that Law 
will I instruct, so that men hearkening thereto may conform, lift them- 
selves up, and mightily grow. ... [etc. telling how he has carried out 
his ideal] . , . 

® Cf. Rock Edict VIII — “Dharma-Tours" wherein are practised 
the visitings of ascetics and Brahmans, with liberality to them, the 
'oisiting of elders with largest of gold, etc. See also Sarnath Edict 
referring to monks and nuns and a place reserved for the clergy. 

* Minor Rock Edict I, V. A. Smith's Asolca, p. 147. 

® A book probably used by many of the schools, even those tend- 
ing in Mahayana directions, 'but said to have been regarded with 
respect by the Hinayanists. 
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it is asserted that a layman who attains Arhatship must 
enter the Order at once or diel^ where laymen are said to 
be able to attain Nirvana only if they have pursued the 
monastic vows in some former existence,^ etc. In this book 
the distinction is already made between a complete fully- 
enlightened Buddha and a Pratyeka-Buddha — one who 
works for his own enlightenment alone, without thought of 
leading others across/^ 

.All these indications of the monks’ influence upon the 
Dharma, emphasizing self-culture and the attainment of 
Nirvana to the exclusion of any effort to imitate the Buddhas 
in preaching the DEarma, show how one-sided Buddhism 
was becoming, and make it easy to understand why there 
had to be a reaction to re-emphasise the missionary spirit. 
Har Dayal has well pointed out^ that the development of 
the Bodhisattva doctrine cannot be understood except as a 
reaction against excessive monasticism. We have seen that 
the implicit Bodhisattva ideal was no new creation of the 
Greater Vehicle, but a vital part of the original religion. 
When the monks left it out, other schools in North India 
corrected the balance by putting it in double measure 1 There 
was a special pull for them to re-emphasise Buddha’s com- 
passion and desire to help mankind — ^the attributes which 
are incarnated in the Bodhisattvas — because contemporary 
Hindus were developing a similar emphasis in their lhakti- 
cults. There was a great revival of Hinduism in the second 
century B.C. after the fall of the Mauryas (184 B.O,) in 
which the worship of Visnu and Siva was becoming more 
and more popular. Both of these deities were thought to 
incarnate themselves in order to save mankind. Thus Krsna 
says in the Bhagavadglta IV, 7 and 8, and X, 11 : 

^^Whenever there is decay of dharma, and ascendency 
of adliarma, then I create myself. 

^ Vol. II, p. 97 (text 265). 

^ Vol. II, p. 254 (text 353). 

® The Bodhisattva Bootrine, p. 3. 
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^^For tlie protection of the good, for the destruction 
of evil-doers, for the sake of establishing the dharma, I be- 
come manifest yuga after yuga/' 

‘‘For the sake of compassion just for them (i,e. only 
those who worship Me), I stationed in their self-essence 
destroy the ignorance-born darkness with the luminous 
lamp of understanding/’ 

It is, however, more in the development of Buddhology 
than in the development of the Bodhisattva-ethics that we 
shall find expressions of the &Aa/bi^i-trend. In the growing 
emphasis upon devoted worship of the Buddha as a God 
this trend is certainly reflected, but in the Bodhisattva-ideal 
as an inspiration to laymen to work for the enlightenment 
of others, it seems to me we have a peculiarly Buddhist em- 
phasis. Hinduism never become a missionary religion, even 
though it did worship deities who became incarnate for 
man’s sake.^ Buddhism on the other hand, had in its 
original ideal (as we have seen in the earlier part of this 
chapter) a strong element of compassion and assumption of 
responsibility for others’ enlightenment; and when the need 
arose it re-emphasised these elements in the form of the con- 
crete model of the Bodhisattva. Lay men and women were 
supposed to imitate this model, which was much more ap- 
pealing and practicable for the princes and merchants of 
North India than the model of a Buddha absorbed in 
Nirvana. Few of these people who were engaged in the 
active cosmopolitan life of the Panjab, Kashmir, Baktria, 
etc.,^ had any leaning towards the monastic life, and the 

^ If the Mahayana was only a sort of '‘Hinduised'" Buddhism, it 
is difficult to see whence came the tremendous missionary impulse which 
carried Buddhism alone of Hindu sects across all Asia as an autono- 
mous religion. 

~ Bor this period in Indian history see Bapson, Ancient India; 
Bawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, and 
JBactria; Vincent A. Smith, Marly History of India, (3rd ed. Oxford, 
1914) : Cambridge History of India, Vol. I (and II as soon as 
published); de la Yallee Poussin, HInde aux Temps des Mauryas, 
(1930). 
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semi-barbarous iiiYadors from the North certainly were not 
likely to be converted to a passive religion of leaving the 
world ! The Bodhisattva-ideal, growing naturally out of the 
lay ethics of Asoka, was admirably suited to meet their 
needs, just as it later became an inspring and workable 
modeB for the great Japanese prince Shotoku-Taishi.- And 
so powerful was this missionary or teaching-ideal which the 
Mahayana re-emphasised (perhaps partly in order to convert 
various racial groups in North India and beyond)^ that 
Buddhist missionaries went forth over the mountain passes 
and carried their faith beyond North India into Turkestan 
and Tibet and even across Mongolia and the ocean to the 
Land of the Rising Sun/^"^ 

R. Background of the Idea of Each BuddJia^s 
Besponsihility for a Particular World 

We have been considering the background of what we 
called the missionary^’ impulse in Buddhism — the impulse 
of compassion which led each Bodhisattva in turn to re- 
nounce Nirvana in order to preach the Dharma — the impulse 
which developed into the Bodhisattva-ideal and the Greater 
Vehicle, and without which there could have been no such 
idea of a Buddha’s field as we have been studying. But 
much more than just a general determination on each 
Buddha’s part to preach the Dharma is pre-supposed in the 
Buddha-field concept as we have seen it in Mahayana scrip- 
tures. It involves more especially responsibility for a 

^ As set forth in the Vinalaklrti%irde§a. 

“ See Anesaki, JEListory of Japanese Religion, p. 63. 

^ Har Dayai {Bodhisattva Doctrine p. 32) makes the interesting 
point that in this milieu the universality of Buddhism will have been 
a great asset, in contrast to the close association of Hinduism with 
national and social “culture-patterns'' to such an extent that it could 
not adapt itself to new needs, as could Buddhism which was not tied 
up with any particular “culture-pattern." 

^ But the monastic and non-missionary forms of Buddhism, which 
differed scarcely at all from common Hindu ways of release, were 
almost entirely absorbed in India. 
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particular world. We laave already seen something of how 
a Buddha’s relation to his particular woidd, both before 
and after his attainment of sovereignty over it, was con- 
ceived ; now we want to know how he comes to be assigned 
to one particular world. What are the historical factors in 
this localising of responsihility f 

The primary historic fact in this connection must be 
the rise of belief in the simultaneous existence of several 
Buddhas. Insofar as this belief was a natural corollary of 
the enlarging cosmology, the basis is laid right here for the 
idea of each Buddha’s local sovereignty. For just as this 
world has its Buddha Sakyamuni and constitutes his field, 
so (when the cosmos had expanded to include many sets of 
world-systems) each of the myriad other univeres has its 
own Buddha and constitutes his field. ^ ‘‘Buddha-ksetra” 
then becomes a convenient way of designating the aggregate 
of world-systems included in such a universe. Sometimes 
the term is used thus in a purely numerical or cosmological 
way with complete loss of any association with a Buddha’s 
presence in the field, as in the Mahdvastu where we read of 
Buddha-fields '‘empty of best of men”P 

The belief in simultaneous Buddhas probably grew also 
out of the possibility of many contemporaneous Bodhi- 
sattvas^ and the consequent possibility that more than one 
might come to enlightenment at the same time. Then, since 
there cannot be more than one Buddha at a time in any one 

^ This was first made clear to me in a letter from Prof, de la 
Vallde Poussin. 

^ Mahdvastu i. 121, line 8 fp; 

sruyatam lokauathanam ksetram tatv§.i’thani§ritam// 
upaksetram ca vaksyEmi tesEm paramavEdinEm/ 
tani ni^amya vakySiui ^asanani ca naravara/ / 
ekasasiim trisahasrdni huddhaksetram pariksitam/ 
ato caturgunam jneyam upaksetram tathEvidham// 

Ka^yapa asks if Sambuddhas arise in all Buddha-fields or only 
in certain ones, and Katyayaiia replies: 
kimcid eva bhavaty apari^unyam. 
ksetram apratimarupadharehi/ (p. 122, 1. 1.) 

Jc^etralcotinayutdni dahfmi iunyakani puru^apravarehi/ / 
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world-system,^ they must become Buddhas in different 
worlds,^ and each will have toward his particular world the 
relationship and responsibility which the one-at-a-time Bud- 
dhas had over the whole known cosmos. 

We have already seen something of this earlier relation- 
ship in the use of such terms as lokandyaka in the Pali 
literature, chief of the worlcV^ (e.g. Suita Nipdta 995), 

^ Digha ii. 225 (Dial II. 263) : Then answered Bakka, ruler of 

the gods : “Nowhere, gentlemen, ai\d at no time is it possible that, 

in one and the same w;orld-system, two Arahant Buddhas supreme 
should arise together, neither before nor after the other. This can in 
no wise be.” Of. Anguttara, i, XV. 10 p. 27 Gradual Sayings I. 26. 

^ DodhisattvahMmi (quoted in Ahhidliarmako^a iii, 201 (note 2) 
has preserved an interesting record of this line of reasoning, 
attributed to the MahasS,mghikas. They observed that maiiy people 
apply themselves at the same time to the pranidhfinas and to the pre- 
requisties of supreme enlightenmeirt (sambhdras) : so it seems logical 
to suppose that they might reach enlightenment at the same time. It 
would not be convenient for several Buddhas to appear at the same 

time in the same place but on the other hand nothing prevents 

several Buddhas appearing at the same time; therefore they appear in 
different 'universes.'' This is the argument summed up in Koia iii, 
p. 200 but the whole discussion as quoted from BodliisattvahhUmi is 
interesting : 

“tatra prabhutair eva kalpair ekatyo ’pi buddhasya pradurbhavo 
na bhavati/ ekasminn eva ca kalpa prabhutfinam buddhanam pradur- 
bhavo bhavati/ tesu ca tesu diksv aprameyasamkhyeyesu loka- 

dhatusv aprameyanam eva buddhfinam utpado veditavyah/ tat kasya 
hetoh/ santi dasasu diksv aprameyasamkhyeya bodhisattvli ye tulya- 
kalakrtapranidhanas tulysambharasamudagata^ ca/ yasmiun eva divase 
pakse mSse samvatsara ekena bodhisattvena bodhieittam pranihitam 
tasminn eva divase .... sarvaih/ yatha caika utsahito ghatito vyilvac- 
chita^ ca tatha sarvae/ tatha hi dhriyante ’sminn eva lokadhatav 
anekani bodhisattvaSatani yani tulyakdlakrtapranidhandni tulyadanani 
tulyasilani tulyaksantiiii tulyavxrydni tulyasamadhini tulyaprajhani 
prag eva daSasu diksv anantaparyantesu lokadhatusu/ huddhahsetrdny 
api trisdhasramahdsdhasrd'ny aprameydsamhhyeydni daiasu dilc^u 
samvidyante/ na ca tulyasambharasamudagatayor dvayos tavad bodhi- 
sattvayor ekamim lokadhUtau lokadhatau buddhaksetre yugapad utpat- 
tyavakaso ’sti, prag evdprameyasamkhyeydnam/ na ca punas tulyasam- 
bharanam kramenanuparipatikaya utplido yujyate/ tasmad daSasii diksv 
aprameyasamkhyeyesu yathapari^odhitesu tathagataSunyesu te tuly- 
asambhara bodhisattva anyonyesu ’buddhaksetrequ utpadyanta iti 
veditavyamJI 
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^‘Lord of the universe^^ {Jdtaka, Nidana Katlia tr* p, 11, 
gatha 5), as well as in the familiar phrase "'‘for the welfare 
of the many/^ ete. 

This chief ness” probably involved supremacy'^ rather 
than sovereignty, but one would easily shade into the other, 
and it is easy to see how the familiarity of snch concepts in 
the early literature will have builded naturally into the later 
picture of each Buddha being chief, guide, and ruler of his 
world. 

It seems to have been originally the supremacy or pre-- 
eminence of a Buddha (rather than any ethical qualifica- 
tions) which was taken to explain the non-appearance of 
two in a single field or world-system f but in later explana- 
tions w^e can trace growing explicitness of an idea that a 
Buddha has a job to perform in his world: 

Thus Mahdvastu i. 121 


^ Gradual Sayings, I, p. 15 {Anguttara i, p. 22, XIII § 5) : 
“Monks, there is one person born into the world who is unique, without 
a peer, without counterpart, incomparable, unequalled, matchless, un- 
rivalled, best of bipeds he. Who is that one person? It is a Tathagafa 
who is Arahant, a fully Enlightened One.” (This passage is preceded 
by a paragraph stating that “there is one person in the world whose 
birth is for the welfare of the many, etc.”) 

® Two Buddhas could not arise together in one world-system be- 
cause (1) the world could not support the virtue of two — it would 
shake and be dispersed, as an overfilled cart. .. .boat. .. .man; (but 
it is admitted that this argument is adduced to make the power of 
the Buddhas known!) (2) disputes would arise between their followers 
leading to two rival parties; (3) the scripture to the effect that 
Buddha is chief, best of all, without counterpart or rival, etc, would 
be proved false; (4) the natural characteristic of the Buddhas is that 
one Buddha only should appear in the world — ^because of the greatness 
of the virtue of the all-Tcnowing Buddhas, “Of other things, also, what- 
ever is mighty is singular .... as a Tathagata, an Arhant, a Buddha 

supreme, is great; and he is alone in the worlL Whenever any one 
of these spring up, then there is no room for a second.” Questions of 
King Milinda II, 47 (text 237). 

® Mahakasyapa asked Mahakatyayana, “For what cause, for what 
reason is it that two completely enlightened Buddhas do not arise in 
one field?” Thus addressed, Mahakatyayana replied in the following 
verses : 
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^'Wliat has to be performed by the elephant of men, the 
Buddha-karma, is very hard to perform ; 

But this Dharmata of the Buddhas fulfills all that. 

If he were unable (to perform it), wise (or skilled) 
in the Buddha-Dharmas, 

Then two great-souled Tathagatas would arise ; 

But they cast off (deny) that insufficient nature of 
the great rishis — 

Therefore, two bulls-of-men do not arise in one field. 

Practically the same reason is adduced among others 
in Bodlmaitva-bhumi (fob 39, quoted Kosa iii. p. 202 ft. 
note.) : 

‘^So in this manner in many Lokadhatus just Buddha- 
manyness is fitted (or arranged) and there is not 
. simultaneous production of two Tathagatas in a single 
Buddha-field. This for what reason? 

For a long period, you know, by the Bodhisattvas 
thus a pranidhana is undertaken: ‘‘May I alone in a 
leaderless field be a leader, discipliner of beings, releaser 
from all sorrows ’ ^ 

And further, one Tathdgata in a triple thousand great 
chiliocosmic single Buddha-field is alle to perform all the 
Buddha-duty: Hence the production of a second Tatha- 
gata (would be) just useless.^' 

This later and somewhat stylised picture of the 
sovereign Buddha was painted largely after the model of the 
Cakravartin or universal righteous monarch. Inspired 
originally, perhaps, by the imposing sovereignty of Can- 
dragupta and his successors,^ this ideal of righteous 
monarchy grew deeply into Indian thought-forms and con- 
stituted the pattern for much religious imagery. In Bud- 
dhist writings this figure is especially familiar in the tradi- 
tion about the Mahapuru^a or Super-Man, who is marked 
yatlcdryam narandgena Buddhahanna siiduhkaram/ 
tatsarvam paripureti esd buddhana dharmata// 
asamartho yadi siyat buddhadharmesu eaksumam/ 
tato dixve mahatmanau utpadyete tathagatau// 

• taia casamarthasadbhavam (emended n. p. 471 to svabhUvam) 
varjayanti maharsabhan/*/ 
tasmdd duve na jayante ekaksetre iiararsabhaii// 

^ See Beal, Catena, p. 129. : 
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by thirty-two characteristic marks, and must become either 
a Cakravartin or a Btiddha. It is extremely significant for 
the inflnence of this Cakravartin figure upon the history of 
the Buddha field concept to find in a description of the 
Cakravartin ’s destined realm^ a pasage very suggestive of 
later descriptions of the Buddha-field : 

‘‘He, endowed- with this mark, if he dwell in the 
House becomes a monarch Cakkavatti (turner of the 
wheel) . Conquering not by the scourge, not by the sword, 
but by dhamma^ he doth preside over this earth to its ocean 
bounds, an eai*th void of 'barrenness, pitfalls, or jungle, 
mighty, prosperous, secure and fortunate, and withoict 
blemish {or without mark, animittam!) 

“And^ if he leave the world, illustrious going forth, 

He exercises superiority over all creatures ; 

There is found no greater than he ; 

Over the whole world having lorded it he lives, ’tis 
said.’’ 

^ In the famous Suttaiita on the Marks of the Superman, tr. 
in Dialogues of the Buddha, Part III, p. 139 I have come across 
no passage in Pali more like the typical Sanskrit descriptions of the 
Buddha-ksetra than this. The Cakkavatti-Sihanada-Sutta {Dlgha no. 
XXYl — ^Vol. iii, p. 75) contains a description of the ideal state of this 
world under Metteyya (see Appendix D. The Field In Delation to the 
Cosmic Cycle), but this description is not as close to the familiar 
Sanskrit Buddha-ksetra description as that quoted from the Lakkhana 
Suttanta. 

^ Text {Dlgha iii. 1. 146, 5): So imarn pathavim sagara- 

pariyantam akhilam animittam akantakam iddham phitam khemam 
sivam nirabbudam adandena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya ajjha- 
vasati/ 

^ Ibid. p. 156: 

pabbajam pi ea anoma-nikkamo 
aggatam vajati sabba-paninam 
tena uttaritaro na vijjati 
sabbam lokam abhibhuyya viharatiti/ 

This whole Suttanta shows how by building up merit one may 
attain celestial glory and dominion, etc., in a “bright and blessed 
world” (Rhys Davids) — ^more literally a “well-gone heaven- world” 
{sugatim sag gam lolcam). 

The ethics demanded in his former lives of one “thus come” 
(tathagata — am not at all sure that this means a Buddha here, for 
the future-Cakravartin could hardly be referred to as Tathagata in 
this sense!) if he wishes to be a Mahapurusa, are very interesting 
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Further influence of the Cakravartiii model upon Bud- 
dhist picturing of their founder is shown clearly in the 
Milinda QuestionSy^ where the King asks what is the reason 
why the Tathagata is called a king. Nagasena replies as 
follows : 

king means, 0 king, one who rules and guides 
the world, and the Blessed One rules in righteousness 
{clhammenaY^ over the ten thousand w^orld-systems, he 
guides the whole world with its men and gods, its Maras 
and Brahmas, and its teachers, whether Samanas or Brah- 
mans. That is the reason why the Tathagata is called a 
king. 

king means, 0 king, one who, exalted above all 
ordinary men, making those related to him rejoice, and 

(tr. pp. 139-152) : (1) carrying out common Hindu morality — ^Iteeping 
festivals, filial duties to parents, lionours to recluses and brahmins, 
etc. I (2) living for the weal of great multitudes, protecting them from 
fear or danger or need; (3) being compassionate and refraining from 
taking life; (4) giving food (probably to holy men); (5) being 
popular with the people through giving, kind speech, wise conduct, 
impartiality; (6) being ‘'one who spoke to the multitude on their good, 
on dhamma, explaining to the multitudes, a celebrant of righteous- 
ness (dhamma-yagx) ; (7) being a zealous learner; (8) inquiring about 

the good; (9) being free from anger ; (10) reuniting separated 

families. 

This is continued in the second chapter of the same Suttlnta, 
ending p. 167 of tr. 

Of. Buddha’s story (Sam. i. 227 KS I. p. 293) of how Sakka, 
ruler of the gods, attained his celestial sovereignty l)y carrying out 
seven rules of conduct when he was a man (note the family basis of 
this ethics 1 ) : 

“As long as I live, may I maintain my parents, 

As long as I live, may I revere the head of the family, 

As long as I live, may I use gentle language, 

As long as I live, may I utter no slander ; 

As long as I live, with a mind rid of stain and selfishness, may I con- 
duct myself in a home with generosity, with clean hands, delighting 
in renunciation, amenable to petitions, delighting in sharing gifts. 
As long as^ I live, may I speak the truth, not give way to anger, or 
repress it if it arises. By undertaking and carrying out these rules 
when he was a human being, Sakka attained Ms celestial position!” 

^ The Questions of King II, p. 28 (text 228-227), 

^ Kote how the Buddha is called Dharmaraja in Mahayana works 
— e.g. JjOtus V, gatha 1; XIII, gatha 51, 
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those opposed to him mourn, raises aloft the Sunshade 
of Sovranty, of pure and stainless white, with its handle 
of firm hard wood, and its many hundred ribs, the symbol 
of his mighty fame and glory. And the Blessed One, 0 
king, making the army of the Evil One, those given over 
to false doctrine, mourn ; filling the hearts of those, among 
gods or men, devoted to sound doctrine, with joy; raises 
aloft over the ten thousand world-systems the Sunshade 
of his Sovranty pure and stainless in the whiteness of 
emancipation, with its hundreds of ribs fashioned out of 
the highest wisdom, with its handle firm and strong 
through long suffering — ^the symbol of his mighty fame 
and glory.^ That too, is the reason why the Tathagata 
is called a king. 

king is one who is held worthy of homage by the 
multitudes who approach him, who come into his pres- 
ence. And the Blessed One, 0 king, is held worthy of 
homage by multitudes of beings, whether gods or men, 
who approach him, wdio come into his presence. That too, 
is the reason why the Tathagata is called a king. 

^^A king is one who, when pleased with a strenuous 
servant, gladdens his heart by bestowing upon him, at his 
own good pleasure, any costly gift the officer may choose. 
And the Blessed One, 0 king, when pleased with any one 
who has been strenuous in word or deed or thought, 
gladdens his heart by bestowing upon him, as a selected 
gift, the supreme deliverance from all sorrow — ^far beyond 
all material gifts. That too is the reason why the Tatha- 
gata is called a king. 

‘^A king is one who censures, fines, or executes the 
man who transgresses the royal commands. And so, 0 
king, the man who, in shamelessness or discontent, trans- 
gresses the command of the Blessed One, as laid down in 
the rules of his Order, that man, despised, disgraced, and 
censured, is expelled from the religion of the Conqueror. 
That too is the reason why the Tathagata is called a king. 

^‘A king is one who in his turn proclaiming laws and 

^ For use of similar imagery in later works, belonging to the 
Mahayana, Cf. RastrapdlapariprccM quoted in ^iks. tr. 287 (text 321) : 
The Jinas proclaim thy praise and glory far and wide in all regions 
over hundreds of fields. 285. (318) ; With thy glory thou dost illu- 
minate a hundred fields. 
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regulations according to tlie instructions laid down in 
succession by the righteous kings of ancient times, and 
thus carrying on his rule in righteousness, becomes beloved 
and dear to the people, desired in the world, and by the 
force of his righteousness establishes his dynasty long in 
the land. And the Blessed One, 0 king, proclaiming in 
his turn laws and regulations according to the instructions 
laid down in succession by the Buddhas of ancient times, 
and thus in righteousness being teacher of the world, — 
he too is beloved and dear to both gods and men, desired 
by them, and by the force of his righteousness he makes 
his religion last long in the land. That too, is the reason 
why the Tathagata is called a king/’^ 

If all this monarchial splendor had gathered itself 
around the figure of the Buddha even when there was sup- 
posed to be but one Buddha in the universe at a time, we can 
readily imagine how easily, when there were supposed to be 
many of them existing simultaneously, the many Buddhas 
would be thought of as ruling, king-like, each over his own 
field. The Cakravartin must have played a particularly 
significant part in the history of the Buddha-ksetra concept, 
as a model for the Mahayana picture of the Buddhas ruling 
— ^by dliamma, of course — over their respective fields.^ 

But the Wheel-King was not the only model for this 
picture. There were other figures, equally familiar in Hindu 
mythology, to whose likeness the Mahayana Buddhas were 
gradually assimilated. These figures were the various chief 


^ Przylusld has shown in his study of “Le Pariiiirvrma et les 
Eiin6railles,” JAS. XI (1918) 485 tf. to XV (1920), 5 ff. (especially 
‘‘VHemenis de Iteligieux et Vitemenis de JRois/' XIII (1919), 365- 
430) how the Cakravartin model exercised a determining intluenee upon 
the growth of Buddhist legend. The funeral rites according to the 
earliest records were those of a similar Sainana, but under the induenee 
of the Cakravartin model the tradition arose that Buddha had been 
buried with royal honours I (See also Senart, La Ligende du Bouddha, 
esp. Ch. 11.) 

^ See, however, Mus, Le Buddha ParS (BEBEO 1928), p. 274, 
for gap between the ruling Buddha modelled on the Cakravartin or on 
Hindu presiding' gods, and the Sambhogakaya in the midst of his 
Bodhisattvas. 
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gods of the Hindus pantheon, who were thought of ^ as presid- 
ing over various worlds or heavens in the sky, places where 
virtuous persons were reborn in bliss. 

These deva-heavens were taken over bodily by Buddhism 
and from the beginning given an important place^ in Bud- 
dhist cosmology, as places of rebirth for the layman^ who 
could not appreciate Nirvana, or wdio, even if he could ap- 
preciate it, could not hope to attain it in one life-time.^ 
Given this initial importance of the deva-heavens, par- 
ticularly the heavens of individual gods like Sakka and 
Brahma, it was inevitable that Buddhist thought should 

^ Even when the cosmos was made up of only one, or ten thousand, 
world-systems (each world-system having its several heavens presided 
over by various gods — see Chapter I, p. 219(21), note 1). 

^ The orthodox Hinayana scriptures have so accustomed us to 
think of Nirvana as the only goal that it is difficult for ns to realise 
the great importance of rehirth i% heaven as an ideal for the layman. 
M. Przyluski's researches have shown the popularity of the Treatise on 
Behirth in JSeaven among the proto-Mahayana schools of North India. 
It seems to have been one of the three most popular scriptures. See 
LSgendc de VJEmpereur Agolca, p. 196, 412, and passim, espeeiaUy the 
quotations on p. 196 from Sutrdlamhara, pp. 45, 130, 439. 

As such they played an important part as ethical “sanctions”: 
“It is impossible, monks, .... that one addicted to iU deeds of body, 
speech, and thought should, consequent on that..., when body breaks 
up, after death be reborn in the Happy Lot (sugatim), in the Heaven 
“World (saggam lokam). But that it should be otherwise may well be.” 
Anguit, i. p. 29; Gradual Sayings I. p. 26. Note, alonfe this line, the 
familiar antithesis in Lhammapada; “this world the other world.” 

It is interesting to discover in this connection in the Samyuita 
(iv. 270, K. S, lY. 186) the doctrine that talcing refuge in the Buddha 
(or Bhamma or Sangha) secures one's rebirth in heaven — a very signi- 
ficant predecessor of the Pure Land Sects that calling upon AmitS-bha 
ensures one’s rebirth in his Buddha-field Sukhavatil — 

“Good indeed, 0 Lord of the Devas, is the going to take refuge 

in the Buddha the Bhamma. .. .the Sangha. Such going to take 

refuge in the Buddha is the reason why, when body breaks up, after 
death, some beings are born here in the Happy State, in the Heaven 
World!” 

^ When we read (in the Anguttara, for instance) how in a certain 
deva-heaven disciples of Buddha (who are also adepts in jh^na) pass 
away and are not reborn, we are strongly reminded of the praises of 
Sukhavati as a place where creatures become enlightened in one bir^b • 

“And how is a monk blessed with speed? 
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produce similar heavens for the Buddhas. A powerful 
‘‘psychological lag’' would compel this assimilation. For 
instance, Hindu converts to Buddhism, wlio were used to 
thinking of Brahma as presiding over the highest heaven, 
when they were now taught that Buddha was superior to 
all gods could imagine this superiority only in the concrete 
terms which were familiar to them. They would quite 
naturally think of Buddha as ruling over a heaven higher 
than Brahma’s and more glorious than Brahma’s, and, 
having aspired previously to be reborn in Brahma’s heaven, 
they would now aspire to be reborn in Buddha’s heaven- 
world! Their picture of Buddha and his heaven would 
necessarily be modelled to a large extent upon the picture 
already in their heads of Brahma and his heaven. 

This process of assimilation is of course perfectly 
familiar whenever one religion appears to .supi)lant another ; 
means may be changed, but the fundamental pictures in the 
minds of the common peojile resist change with the tenacity 
of centuries! 

Buddhist teachers did try to show the inferiority of the 
old gods — (see the references in Dayal’s note 13, p. 330) — 
or else they tried to make the figure of the Buddha supplant^ 

‘‘Herein a monk, by destroying the five fetters that bind to the 
lower world, is reborn spontaneously (in the Pure Abodes), destined 
there to pass away, not to return from that world/" Angutt. i. 245, 
Gradual Sayings I, p. 224. 

“A certain person, by utterly transcending eonseiousness of form 
. . . .reaches up to and abides in the sphere of infinite space. . , . When 
he makes an end he is reborn in the company of the Bevas who have 
reached the sphere of infinite space. 

“Now monks, the life of those Bevas is 20,000 cycles. Therein the 
ordinary man stays and spends his lifetime according to the life-span 
of those devas : then he goes to Purgatory or to the "womb of an animal 
or to the realm of G-hosts. But a disciple of the Exalted One, after 
staying there and spending his lifetime according to the life-span of 
those Bevas, finally passes away (parinibbayati) in that very state.” 
Angutt, i. 267; Gradual Sayings, I. p. 245-246. 

^ So Sutta Niydta § 657 : Who is endowed with the three-fold 
knowledge, pacified, free from further existence — thus know, O 
Vasettha — is to be recognised as BrahmS, and Sakka. 
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them entirely, ( a sort of humanistic propaganda!)^ hut 
human conservatism was too strong for them, and instead of 
the gods being humanised the Buddha became deified! 

It was not only psychological ^^lag” which demanded 
that the Buddhas be made into gods and given each his 
particular heaven. Other psychological factors i^layed their 
part in this demand: particularly the worshippers’ need for 
•a concrete realm which they could visualise when they 
thought of rebirth, and still more their desire for a personal 
relationship with the Btiddha, ‘‘Dwelling in the sight of 
the Buddhas” is expressed as an end in itself in the JDham- 
mapada from the Chinese.^ “Being delivered and seeing 
the Tathdgata’’ along with obtaining great riches and being 
reborn among the devas, is the goal for the sake of which 
-offerings to Upagupta are recommended, in the Agohavaddna 
(A-yu Wang King, 32b-33b, Legende de VEmpereur Agoha^ 
p. 248). 

This emphasis uiDon personal devotion to the Buddha 
is the expression in Buddhism of a tendency which was 
becoming irresistibly strong in. contemporary India — a 
tendency to stress 'bhakti or devoted worship of a x)ersonal 
'God. At this time the Gita was teaching the attainment of 
supreme salvation through devotion to Krsna ,* Saivites were 
•finding their blessedness in devotion to ^iva, and Buddhists 

^ Of. the Beva-dhamma JdtaTca, “On True Hivinity.'' “The pure 
in heart who fear to sin; the good, kindly in world and deed — these 
•are the beings in the world, whose nature should be called divine.’' 
{Jataka I, tr. p. 183), 

^ Beal, The BJiammapada from the Buddhist Canon, p. 43 . — a 

story of how two disciples going across a desert from BUgagriha to 
'Sravasti to see the Buddha, nearly die of thirst. The only pool is full 
^of insects. One drinks, arguing that the end justifies the means. The 
■other, considering that the Law of Buddha was one of universal love, 
which forbade the taking of life, refused to drink, died, was reborn 
in Heaven and came first to where Buddha was. When the other 
arrived, Buddha said, “You who say you see me, yet have transgressed 

my Law, are not seen by me, whereas this man who has kept the 

-Law dwells ever in my sight.” This refers to Buddha as Bharmakdya, 
but still it illustrates how being in Buddha's sight was highly pried. 
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naturally found a similar object of devotion in their founder, 
for whose person they had always felt deep love and re- 
verence. Har Dayal thinks that the lliakti movement arose 
in Buddhism;^ it is true that there was a natural basis for 
it in Buddhism, but the sort of devotion inculcated in the 
LoUis for the supernal Blessed One is clearly an expression 
of the trend toward devotional theism which was making 
itself felt in various forms in the India of that time. The 
growing desire to believe that the Buddha was x^resent and 
existmg somewhere^ as an object of devotion, was also 
probably in part a result of the bhakti tendency. For hhakti 
pre-supposes that the object of one’s devotion is there to 
receive it : one can hardly be devoted to an extinct person ! 
If the old forbidden question about Buddha’s existence after 
(or in) Nirvana could be answered in the affirmative, (or 
if the Buddha were thought of as renouncing Nirvana for 
endless ages), the 'worshipxiers might have some hope that 
Buddha did exist somewhere in space, perhaps in a heaven 
like Brahma’s^ and could be prayed to and would bring his 

^ See his arguments in The Bodhisattva Doctrine^ p. 31 f. 

“ See views of the MahEsamghikas quoted on following page. 

Snell a belief may have been fostered by two beliefs: (a) that 
the Bodhisattva came from the Tusita heaven w&re he had presided 
previous to his descent; according to some schools he never really left 
this heaven but merely sent a nirmanakaya down; (b) that at his. 
death he ascended to the Brahma-heaven. Such a belief is expressed^ 
curiously enough, by Ananda at the Master’s death, according to both 
Samyuktdgama and Avaddna-Qaiakaj whereas Anuruddha speaks of Hinii 
as entered into Nirvana! (J. As. 1918 Vol. XI, p. 491-501 — Le 

Farinirvdna et les Funerailles du Bouddha ) : 

Sarnyukidgama XIII, 4. p. 59a from Tsa-a^han-luing (Nanjio- 
n. 544) : 

“Le Guide, avee ee joy an de corps, 

Est mont6 vers le dieu Brahma.” (Spoken by Ananda). 

Avaddna-QataTca (Speyer’s ed., Bibl. Bud. Ill, p. 198) : 

“Le eondueteur excellent, poss6dant un corps pr^cieux 

Ayant de grandes magies, est all6 au monde de Brahma.”' 
(Ananda.) 

E6er translates: 

“Le joyau du corps avec iequel le guide 

I)ou4 de la puissance siirnaturelle est entiA dans le monde d& 
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followers to be reborn in his heaven if they called on him. 

A Bnddha in Nirvana would have been of no use to 
them, would have had no emotional appeal 1 In the Milinda 
Questions^ it is argued that gifts to the sacred relies in 
stupas have some point in that they do the donor good, even 
if the Buddha does not receive them, but this very discussion 
reflects a tendency to think of the Buddhas as existing after 
Nirvana,^ and ‘ 'receiving’’ the worship performed to their 
stupas. This is corroborated by the doctrine of the Maha- 
samghikas as stated in the Katlid Vatthtc^^ "that the Bud- 
dhas j)6rsist in all directions.” The Commentary explains 
that "the Mahasamghikas hold that a Buddha exists in the 
four quarters of the firmament, above, below, and around, 
causing his change of habitat to come to pass in any sphere 
of being.” 

The active people of North India were clearly not to 
be satisfied with Nirvana as goal and Buddha in Nirvana as 
ideal standard : they wanted to look forward to rebirth in a 
concrete picturesque realm presided over by a living com- 
passionate personal Buddha — a Buddha at least as splendid 
as their own kings and generals or their old gods! This 
demand alone would be enough to explain the genesis of the 
Buddha-bsetra idea. 

One further development, in quite another 'direction, is 
worthy of mention for the influence it may have had upon 
the growth of the notion of different individuals’ local 
responsibility for preaching the Dharma in different regions. 

This development is concerned with the cycle of tradi- 
Brahma, 

A consume par un feu iut^rieur.’' (J. As. 1879, II. p, 275, 
quoted by Przyluski, J. As. XI, p. 491). 

^ Tr. I, p. 144 Monours paid to the Buddha.'" 

^ Ibid. ^‘If the Buddha accepts gifts, he caunot have passed 
entirely away!'^ 

® JPoints of Controversy y p. 355. Cf. Vasumitra’s Treatise on JSarly 
Buddhist SchoolSj (Tr. Masuda — Asia Major , 1925) p. 19, for Doctrine 
of Mahasamghikas et al. that “the rupakaya of the Tathagata is indeed 
limitless.” 
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tions connected with the sixteen arliats,^ to whom the Bud- 
dha at his Nirvana is supposed to have entrusted the 
Dharma. They were to protect the Dharma, each in his 
particiclar region of the world, after the Nirvana of the 
Blessed One. Their story is particularly significant for the 
evolution of the idea of local assignment of responsiUlity 
later connected with the Buddha-ksetra, because they seem 
to be the prototypes of the sixteen princes Avhom we met in 
the Saddharmapimdarlka^ preaching the Dharma in the 
several directions of space^ in different Bnddha-fields. 

In what seems to be the oldest form of the story the 
Buddha entrusts the Dharma to Maha Brahma and the four 
Lokapalas,^ who are to protect the Dharma each in his own 
region; in the next stage of the legend he entrusts it also- 
to four great Sravakas who are to stay out of Nirvana to 
guard the Dharma until the coming of Maitreya.^ In a later 

^ L6vi et Ghavannes, Les Sei^e Arliat, J. As. 1916, Yol. S, p. 5 
and 189 ff. 

^ Ch. YII. p. 1S4: line 8 ff. (tr. p. 177): ‘‘Those sixteen princes^ 
the youths, who as novices under the mastership of the Lord were inter- 
preters of the Law, have all reached supreme perfect Enlightenment, 
and all of them are staying, existing, living, even now, in the several 
directions of space, in diferent Buddha^fields, preaching the Dharma 
to many hundreds of thousand myriads of kotis of disciples and Bodhi- 
sattvas, to wit: 

In the East, monks, in the lokadhatu Ahhirati, the Tathagata, 

Arhat Aksohhya. .. .and Merukuta; In the southeast, monks, is the 

Tathagata Simhaghosa, etc.; In the south, etc.; In the south-west, 

....etc.; In the West, monks, the Tathagata Amitayus, etc.; In the 
north-west, .... etc. ; In the north,. .. .etc.; In the north-east the 
Tathagata Sarvalokahhayajitacchambhitatatvavidlivamsanakara and 
the sixteenth, myself, Sakyamuni, who have attained supreme perfect 
enlightenment in the center ' of this Saha-world.^’ 

® Parallel in A-yu wang Tchouan Ch. IX, (tr. Przyluski LegSnde 
de VBmpereur Agoha, p. 399-400) : The Buddha says to Dhrtar§,stra, 
“You must protest the law of Buddha in the East.” The Bucidha says 
to Yirudhaka, “You must protect the law of Buddha in the South.” 
The Buddha says to Virupaksa, “You must protect the law of Buddha 
in the West.” The Buddha says to YaiSramana, “You must protect the 
law of Buddha in the Korth.” 

J. As. 1916, Yol. 3, p. 192 (SUtra of Mottara Agama, Tok. XIL 
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version the Dharma in entrusted instead to sixteen great 
Arliats, who, like the four, are to stay out of Nirvana: — 
until the final extinction of the Dharma! Until then they 
dwell in dijferent parts of the world (one is in the Heaven 
of the Thirty-Three!), in the various directionsf^ maintain- 

3. 34b, eoL 9; ibid IV. 5, 48b col. 5) At that time the Blessed One 
said to KaSyapa: 

“Now I have the age of decrepitude; I am about to be eighty. 
Now the Tathagata has four great Sravakas who are capable of taking 
charge of the apostolate and of conversion. Their wisdom unlimited, 
their virtues are complete. Who are the four? They are: the bhiksu 
Maha Kasyapa; the bhiksu Kundopadhaniya ; the bhiksu Pindola; the 
bhiksu Bahula. You others, (besides Kaiyapa?) you four great 
Sravakas, must not enter into Parinirvana. It must be only after the 
extinction of my Law that you should attain Parinirvaiia. 0 Maha- 
Kasyapa, you too must not enter into Parinirvaiia.” (There seems to 
have been a well-knowm tradition that Kasyapa was suiDposed to wait 
for the coming of Maitreya before entering Nirvana — Hiuan-tsang, 
Memoires II, 8; DwydvadJiaoia 61; Mula Sarvastivadin Vinaya, and 
Acokdv., tr. by Przyluski, J, As. 1914, II, 527-546.) 

Another version from jSdrip^iti^a-pariprcchd (Nanj. 1152) : 

“Sariputra said to Buddha: “How does it happen, 0 Tathagata, 
that you have said to Sakra Bevendra and to the Pour Leva Kings: 
T shall shortly enter into Nirvana. You others, each m your region, 
protect and maintain my Law. After I shall have left the world, the 
four great bhiksus Mahaka^yapa, Pindola, Kundopadhaniya, and 
Bahula will remain without entering into Nirvana; they will spread 
my Law and make it penetrate,... In the time of the counterfeit 
Law,.... you shall be witnesses of the faith; according to the.... 
importance of the occasion, you shall cause images of Buddha or of 
monks to appear (cf. functions of Buddhas in Buddha-field! See Oh. 
III). When Maitreya shall descend to be born here, you shall be 
authorised to enter into Nirvana.” 

One of these four Arhats, Pindola, had an interesting history of 
his own. Originally condemned (as a punishment — for showing off his 
magic power) not to enter into Nirvana till Maitreya should appear 
on earth, he came to represent the Bodhisattva-ideal as the protector, 
of the Dharma, in the period when the Mahayana was taking shape, 
particularly in North India. The punishment aspect of his story is 
pushed farther and farther into the background until it is finally left 
out altogether in some of the Cashmirian recensions of the story, and 
Pindola comes to be thought of as a self-sacrificing person, prototype 
of the Bodhisattva who here renounced Nirvana! (Les Sei^e Arhat pp. 
207-208, 213 ff.) 

^ Nandimitra leur dit:.,..Le Tathagata anparavant d6j^ a 
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ing the Sacl-Dliarma and making themselves useful to living 
creatures. The fact that their respective realms are — with 
one exception^ — in this world, does not lessen the importance 
of the cycle of stories for the evolution which we are in- 
vestigating. The sixteen Arhats as 'persons who stayed oiit 
of Nirvana, seem to he significant as predecessors of the 
Bodhisattvas and their assignment to various geographical 

proiioue4 le texte saer6 (sutra) concernant la clur6e de la Loi. 
Maintenant je Texposerai de nouveau Bri^vement eii votre favour. Le 
Buddha Bhagavat au moment de son Parinirvana a confix la Loi sans 
superieure A seize grands Arhat et k leur entourage, en leur ordonnant 
de la prot^ger de fagon A ce qu'elle ne fut pas d^tniite. II leur 
ordonna do faire en personne et avee les bienfaiteurs (danapati) un 
veritable champ de bonheur (Pindola was similarly suimosed to be a 
punyahsetra) de fa^on k ce que ees bienfaitures obtinsseiit la recom- 
I3ense du grand fruit. 

, , . , Ces seize grande Arhat que voilA possMeixt an complet les 
m^rites illimit^s qui sont les trois Sciences, les six Penetrations, les 
huit Ueiivrances, etc.; ils se sont aftranchis des trois souillures des 
trois dhatus; ils lAcitent et poss^dent les trois Beceuils; ils out des 
connaissanees vastes et profondes sur les trois regies etrangeres k la 
religion. Parce quhls ont recu le mandat du Bouddha, grace k la force 
de leurs Penetrations surnaturelles, ils ont prolonge la duree de leur 
propre longevite. Et aussi longtemps que devait durer la Loi correete 
du. Bhagavat, constamment apr^s lui ils Tout protegee et maintenue . . . 

Les bhiksus et bhiksunis demanderent: *‘Nous ne savons pas 

en quel endroit demeuraieiit g4n6ralement les seize V4n4rables, 
guardant et maintenant la vraie Loi et se reiidant utiles aiix §tres 
vivants.’' 

Nandimitra r4pondit: ''Le •premier VSnSraUe, avee son entourage 
de mille Arhat, le plus souvent a sa residence partieuli4re dans la 
continent Kiu-t" o-ni oGcide'nvtale (Aparagodani) ; Le 2me Venerable, 
avee son entourage de 500 Arhat, le plus souvent a sa residence parti- 
Guli^re dans le royaume cle Kia-eha-milo (Cashmir-Kosmira) de la 

region du Nord; Le 3me V4n4rable 600 Arhat. . . .le continent. . . . 

oriental (Purva-Videha) ; Le 4me V4n4rable 700 Arhat le continent 

. . . .septentrional (Uttarakuru) ; Le 5me V4n4rable, . . .800 Arhat. . . . 

le continent meridional (Jambudvipa) ; etc., to; Le lOme V4n4rable 

1300 Arhat le ciel des trente-trois (Trayastrim^a) : etc. to; 

Le 15me V4n4rahle. . . .1500 Arhat. . * . le montagne Tsieou-fong ('cime 
du vautour’ ou Grdhrakuta) Les Seisie Arhat, p. 8 ff. 

See the remark of Tao-Siuaix (Sewe Arhat, p. 214) that there are 
holy men everywhere in every place who preside over the Buddhist Law / 

® This one exception — ^the '‘Heaven of the Thirty-Three” — is 
particularly interesting. 
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areas reflects a significant stage in * the evolution of local 
division of responsibility among those mandated to preach 
the Dharma, which points to the later assigning of future 
Buddhas to various areas of the universe for their Buddha- 
fields, as we saw in the case of the sixteen princes- in Lotus 
VII. 

{To be concluded) 

Teresina Rowell 



DIE SPUREN DES BUDDHISMUS IN CHINA VOR 
KAISER MINC, NEBST EINER BETRACHTUNG 
ilBER DEN URSPRUNG UND DIE 
BEDEUTUNG DBS “OHIN-JEN” 

III. Chin-jen. 

A. Quellen mid Zetignisse. 

Unsere bisherige Untersuehimg bat im wesentlichen die 
allgemeiuen Voranssetzungen erortert, miter denen der Bud- 
dhismus bereits im 3. Jahrlimidert v. Cbr. seinen Weg nacli 
China finden konnte. Bass es keineswegs bei dieser blossen 
Moglielikeit blieb, sondern dass der Buddhismus damals in 
China tatsaehlieh seinen Binzug gehalten hat, ergibt sieh, 
wie ieh glaube, aus verschiedenen Spiiren, die er in Chinesi- 
schen Quellen hinterlassen hat: es handelt sich dabei vor 
allem um die Bedeutung des “Chin-jen” sowie um das 
erste Eindriugen buddhistischer Texte in China. Bevor wir 
auf die Bedeutung des Chin-jen fiir die Geschiehte des 
ehinesisehen Buddhismus eingehen, erscheint es angebracht, 
die Zeugnisse iiber diese(n) Chin-jen zusammenzustellen 
und einer kritischen Betraehtung zu unterzielien. 

a. Chin-jen der Ch‘in-Zeit (221 v. Chr.). 

Im Shih-huang-pgn-chi des Shih-chi (Kap. 

6, S. 10b) steht folgende Notiz; 

A-p-. gg'g-tp. 

‘‘Im sechsundzwanzigsten Jalire vereinigte der erste 
Kaiser der Ch‘in.-Dynastie das gauze Reich in seiner 
Hand. Alle Waffien im Lande warden beschlagnahmt nnd 
in Hsien-yang gesammelt. Dnrch Einschmelzung warden 
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dann Sockel(?)^ nnd zwolf OMn-jen-Statuen gegossea. 
Jede Statue war tausend ‘^SMh’’ schwer. Sie wnrdeu im 
Palast auf gestellt/ ’ 

Ein Sliih ('^) hat einliiindertHndzwanzig Pfund (Jf)? 
dalier muss ein Cliin-jen mit 120.000 Pfund ziemliehe Aus- 
masse gehabt haben. Diese Chin-jen blieben bis in spatere 
Zeiten hinein erhalten, wie sicli aus folgenden Nachrichten 
ergibt. 

Im Kapitel Chiao-ssu-chih ( <ies Han>shu (Kap. 
25, nF S. 41a) heisst es: 


‘^Im ersten Monat (53 v, Clir.) ging der Kaiser nacli 
Kan-ehHian, um den Brdgottern zu opfern. In diesem 
Sommer erseliien ein gelber Drache in Hsin-feng. Den 
Kupfex’-Menselien, die in den Palasten Ghien-chang, Wei- 
yang und Ch^ang-lo auf Soekeln standen(?), wuchsen 
ungefalir ein Zoll lange Haare. Dies wurde- damals als 
Gllickszeiclien betraclitet.’’ 

Hieraus kann man entnehmen, das die Chin-jen der 
Chhn-Dynastie noch zur Zeit des Kaisers Hsiian (73-49 v. 
Chr.) in den drei Palasten Yorhanden waren. Das Han-shu 
(Kap. 99, S. 24b-25a) bericlitet weiter in der BiograpMe 
des Wang Mang (3E.^) • 

‘‘Mang traumte, dass sich die ftinf Kupfer-Menschen 
im Palast Cli^ang-lo erhoben. Mang hielt dies ftir ein 
selilechtes Omen und dachte tiber die auf den Kupfer- 
Menschen als Inschrift^ stehenden Worte nach: ‘Der 
Kaiser (d. h. Shih-huang-ti) vereinigte zum ersten Mai das 
gauze Eeich.’ Darauf Hess er durch Palast-Handwerker 


Dieser Ausdntck wird im folgenden noch behandelt. 

Vgl. xinter dem Kommentar des Shui-ching Kap. 4. 
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die Mahnworte auf den Kupfer-Mensclien anskratzen, von 
denen er getraumt liatte/^ 

Daraus gelit hervor, dass aiicli nodi zur Zeit des Wang 
Mang, d. h. kurz nadi Cliristi Gebiirt im Palast Ch' ang-lo 
fiinf derartige Cliin-jen sick befanden. Das Wort 
lieisst ‘^anfstelien/^ ^^sidi von seinem Sitz erlieben/’ So 
konnte man vermtiten, dass diese Cliin-jen vielleiclit Sitz- 
Statuen waren. 

Aiich Pan Ku erwahnt in seiner poetischen 

Bescbreib ling von Cli^ang-an (dem bekannten diese 

Chin-jen; es heisst dort:^ 

‘‘Man stellte die Sod?:el im Innenhof (nebeneinander) 
anf nnd "wies den Cbin-jen einen Platz im Haupttor (des 
Palastes) an.^’^ 

Daraiif bezielit sich offenbar anch die nngefabr gleicb- 
zeitige Erwalinnng der Chimjen in einem “fu^’ des Chang 
Heng 

“Das hohe Tor hat weiten Eanm; hier sitzen Gold- 
barbaren nebeneinander/^ 

Unter “Gold-Barbaren’^ sind naeh dem Tz‘u- 

yllan die Ghin-jen zn verstelien, die Shih4mang4i giessen 
liess Diese Erklarung 

beriiht offenbar aiif dem Kommentar zum Shui-diing-din 
des Li Tao-yiian dem zufolge die von 

Shih-hnang-ti gegossenen Chin-jen deshalb als “Gold-Bar- 
baren^^ bezeiehnet wiirden, weil das Erscheinen von 

Barbaren ihren Gnss veranlasst habe (Kap. 4). 

® W^n-hsiiaiL (^^), Kap. 1, S. 5b, 

^ Vgl. G-. Margouli^a, Le ‘‘fou” dans le Weii-aiuan, Paris 1926, 
p. 13. 

® W^n-hsiian, Kap. 2, S. 4a. 

® Ygl. Tz'u-yiian unter 
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Cliang Sliou-chieh der Verfasser des Shili-clii 

elieng-i CA.h2jE^)> zitiert aus dem San-fu eliiii-shili (H®il 
folgende Stelle (Sliih-ehi, Kap. 6) : 

(Shih-lluang-ti) sammelte im ganzen Reiclie die 
Waffen und liess darans zwolf Kiipfer-Mensclien giessen, 
von denen jeder 240,000 Pfnnd ,wog. In der Han-Zeit 
stand en sie im Tore des Palastes Ch^angdo/^ 

Wahrend also nacli dem Shih-cM jede Statue der Chin- 
jen 120.000 Pfnnd wog, geben das San-fn ehin-sliili iind das 
Sliui“Cliing-clm (Kap. 4) gerade das doppelte Gewiclit an. 
Jedenfalls miissen die Cliin-jen riessengross gewesen sein. 

Uber die weitere Gesehichte der Chin-jen orientieren 
Tins nocb einige Stellen in verschiedenen Gescliiclitswerken. 
In der Biograpliie des Timg Cho im Wei-cMli (Kap. 

6, S. 3b) wird bericlitet: 

'^Er stampfte alle Kupfer-Menschen, Socket sowie 
die ^'Wu-sliti^-Miinzen ein nnd liess darans Kleingeld 
miinzen. ’ ’ 

Das SM-cbi-cbeng-i zitiert (Sbih-chi, Kap. 6) ans dem 
Kuang-cbung-clii (il4*IB) weiter folgende Stelle: 

: 5 :- 

'^Tnng Clio liess zebu der Kupfer-Mensclien zerscMa- 
\gen nnd die iibrigen zwei an die Innenseite des OKing- 
Tores nmsetzen. Als Kaiser Ming (227-239) der Wei- 
Dynastie sie nach Lo-yang scbaffen wollte, wnrden sie bis 
zur Stadt Pa transportiert. Aber wegen ibrer Sebwere 
erreicbten sie nicht (ihren Bestimmungsort). Spater 

Er war der zweite Herrscher der spateren Chao ( -Bynastie 
(ca. 350 n. Chr.). Vgl. Chung-kuo j^n-ming ta-tz'u-tien, S. 215. 
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brachte sie Shili- Chi-lung^ naeli Yeh. Fii Cliien^ scliaffte 
sie wieder nacli Cli^aiig-an iind selimolz sie ein.’’ 

Wahrend liier die Zahl der zerstorteii Cliin-jen aiif zehn 
angegeb^n wird, soli Tung Clio nach dem Ivommentar ziim 
Slini-chiiig-clm (Kap. 4) nnr nenn veriiiclitet liaben: 

‘‘Spater zersehlug Tung Clio neuii davon (von den 
12), urn Geld daraus zu miinzen. Die (librigen) drei 
wollte Kaiser Ming der Wei-Dynastie naeli Lo-yang 
scliaffen, dorch ging das wegen ilirer Sclnvere niclit; sie 
kamen niir bis Plusse Pa, wo man sie stelienliess. Das 
Han-sliu ClTun-cli^iti sagt: Bs wird beiiauptet, man liabe 
sie zurtickgelassen, weil die Gold-Barbaren weinteii. Shili 
Hu® brachte sie nacli dem Palast von Yelu Pu Oliien 
schaffte sie dami wieder nacli Ch‘ang-an und zersehlug 
sie, um Geld daraus zu miinzen; einer davon kam aber 
nicht dortliin. Als dann (das Reich von) Pu Chien in 
Unordnmig geriet, schlug das Volk (den Kupfer-Menschen 
in Stiicke) und warf diese in den Fluss Hsia-pei. So 
gingen die Chii>ti zu Grunde. ^ ' 

Oifenbar gehen diese Geschichten, soweit sie die Chimti 
und den Kaiser Ming-ti betreffen, samtlich auf das Wei-liieh, 
einen Kommentar zum Wei-chih, zuriick (Kap. 3, S. 8a). 
Soviel scheint sicher zu sein, dass die Chin-jen bis in die 
Chin (^)-Zeit hinein von einem Platz zum anderen ge- 
sehleppt wurden. 

Die librigen Zeugnisse liber die Chin-jen, die eigentlich 
noch in diesen Abschnitt gehorten, werden aus ausseren 
Griinden erst in einem spateren Kapitel erbrtert (vgl, unten 
S. 681). 


^ Per zweite HerrscUer clei* Yao-Chln (M^)-I)ynastie (gest. 
386 n. Chr.). Vgl. Cliung-kuo j§n-ming ta-tz‘u-tien, S. 842 f. 

^ Shill Hu ist identiseh mit dem vorher genannten Shih Chi-lung. 
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1). Chin-jen der friiheren Han-Zeit {121 v. Ohr,), 
Gegen Ende des zweiteii Jalirliunderts v. Chr. horen 
wir dann you einem anderen Cliin-jen; dieser wird zwm 
ersten Mai in der Biograiiliie des Ho CliHi-ping 
eines Eeiter-Generals der kaiserlidien Leibwaehe 

erwahnt. Es heisst dort (SMh-chi Kap. iii. S. 6b) : 

miR-msE., mm 

Priibling des zweiten Jalires yiian-slioii wurde 
der Fiirst Kiian-cliun Ho ChHi-ping zum General der 
Keiterei ernannt. Als Befelilsliaber von zelmtansend 
Keitern erwarb er sich in den Landern westlicli von Lnng 
viele Verdienste. Der Kaiser sagte: ‘^Der P'iao-eM- 
■cliiang-cliiin (Kavalleriegeneral) leitete sein tapfres Heer, 
iiberscliritt den Berg Wii-li, eroberte das Land Su-pLi, 
iiberscliritt den Pluss Hu-nn, dnrchqnerte die Eeicbe von 
ftinf Konigen nnd ftilirte das Heer iiocli weiter. Denen, 
die vor Schrecken erstarrten, tat er kein Leid. Den Shan- 
.yii (Plirst der Hunnen) nahm er gefangen. Naelidem er 
seeks Tage kampfend nmliergezogen war nnd sich mehr 
als tausend Li von dem Berg Yen-ehih entfernt hatte, 
yersammelte er seine kleine Armee nnd totete den Konig 
von Chedan (in der Schlacht), schlng den Kopf des 
Konigs von Ln-hn ab nnd liess das ganze (feindliche) 
Heer liinrichten. Hr erbentete liber achttansend Hanpter, 
darunter die des Prinzen Chih-hsieh, der Minister, 
Offiziere n.a., nnd nahm anch den Chin-jen an sich, mit 
dem der Hsin-ch‘n^ den Himmel verehrted^ 

Derselbe Satz steht anch in der Parallel-Biographie des 

^ Vgl. J.J.M. de Groot, ‘‘Chinesische Urkmideii ziir ^ Geschichte 
Asiens” I Teil, S. 120 f., wo eiue etwas abweichende tlbersetzung 
dieser Stelle sich hndet. 

^ Das Zeicheii liesst man im allgemeinen in diesein 

Titel, der als ein Ehrennamen den Hunnenherrsehern beigefiigt wurde, 
ist es “ch‘u” zu lesen. 
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Ho CiiHi-ping im Cli'ien-Iian-slm (Kap. 55) sowie im 
Hunnen-Kapitel des Sliih-clii (Kap. 110). Das Cli^ien-han- 
shu er^alilt ferner die gieiclie Gesehiclite in der Biograpliie 
des. Chin Ji-ti (^HJl), eines Sohnes des Hnnnenkonigs 
Hsiii-ch'u, der Tom General Ho ChGi-ping nnterworfen 
wiirde. Es heisst dort (Kap. 68, S. 38-39) : 

Chin-ji-ti, init Beinamen Weng-shu, war 
der Throiifolger des Hnnnen-Konigs Hsin-cli^n. In der 
Periode Ytian-shou des Kaisers Wn fiihrte der Eeiter- 
general Ho OKli-ping seine Truppen gegen das rechte 
Gebiet der Hnnnen, selling vielen die Kopfe ab nnd 
erbentete einen Chin-jSn, dessen sich der Konig Hsin-chYi 
beim Darbringen der Opfer an den Himmel bediente. In 
diesem Sommer riickte der Reitergeneral abermals nach 
Westen Yor, dnrchzog Chii-yen, griff das CliG-lien-Gebirge 
an, gewann grosse Siege nnd maclite viele Gefangene. Der 
Shan-yti, sehr verstimmt darhber, dass die im Westen 
liegenden (Eeiche) K‘nn-hsieli nnd Hsin-cliGi wiederholt 
von Han geschlagen wnrden, beschied deren Kbnige zu 

sich, in der Absicht, sie mit dem Tode zn strafen 

In dem gleichen Kapitel (S. 41b) heisst es: 

‘‘Da der Hsin-eh‘n nrspriinglich Chin-jen angefertigt 
nnd mit ihnen den Herrn des Himmels verehrt hatte, 
wurde (seinem Sohn Ji-ti) der Pamilienname “Chin’^ 
verliehen.” 


® Vgl. Be Groot, a.a.O. S. 131; der Ausdruck wird Mer ein- 
fach mit ‘'goldenes Bild” wiedergegeben. 
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B. Die Bedentiing ’des Chin-jen. 
a. Auf Oriind cMnesischer TJr'kimden. 

1. Allgemeines. 

Naclidem wir so die altesten Stellen, wo der Aiisdriick 
‘‘Cliin-jen’’ vorkommt, zusammeiigestellt liaben, gelien wir 
dazii iiber, die Bedeiitung des Ausdrueks zii iintersiiehen. 
Der Bericht des Hoii-han-shii iiber die Traumersclieiming 
des Kaisers Ming legt den Sclilnss nahe, dass unter ^‘Cliin- 
jen’^ eine Btiddlia-Statne nnd zwar die des Sakyamuni ver- 
standen werden muss (vgk Hoii-haii-sliii Kap. 118, Nr. 78) : 

^^Der Kaiser Ming sah einen Cliin-jen im Tranm. 
Dieser war selir gross nnd sein Haupt von Liclit nmstralilt. 
Er befragte seine Beamten (darliber). Biner sagte: Bs 
gibt im Westen einen Gott, Buddha genannt, dessen 
Gestalt ist sechszelin Fuss gross nnd goldfarbig. Darauf 
sehickte der Kaiser Boten ngch Indien, nm von der Lehre 
Buddha’s Kenntnis zu erhalten.” 

Der Ausdruck ^‘Chin-jen” als Synonym fiir Buddha- 
Statue Oder Buddha (Sakyamuni) hat spater unter den 
Buddhisten weite Verbreitung gewonnen, und ist sogar in 
Japan bekannt geworden. In einem Trauergedichte des 
japanischen Priesters Shi-taku (MfS) 'i-^ber den Tod (763 
n. Chr.) seines Lehrers, des chinesischen Priesters Chien- 
chen (Jap. : Ganjin be findet sich folgender Satz:^ 

^‘Die Lehre des Chin-jen ist nach Osten (Japan) 
gedrungen” (namlich durch Chien-chen). 

Bs gibt nun aber in chinesischen Werken auch solche 
Stellen, die offenbar einer solchen Brklarung widersprechen. 
bas dritte Kapitel des Chia-yii (^^) berichtet: 

^ Vgl. Taisho-Tiip. LI, S. 994, c. 
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^W'A“±.'WWA-l£.- 

‘‘Als Konfiizins das Land Chou besiciitigte, trat er 
in einen Tempel des Hoii-chi ein. Dort stand ein Chin- 
jen vor der reehten Treppe nnten. Seiii Mund war drei- 
fach versclilossen, und die Insehrift auf der Riickseite 
lantete : Ein Mann aus alter Zeit, der vorsichtig in seinen 
Aussernngen war.’’ 

Wenn wirklich ein Gold-Menseli oder eine goldene 
Statue zuY Zeit des Konfuzius (ca. 500 v. Clir.) existierte, so 
istesklar, dass es sich dabei urn keine Buddha- oder bud- 
dhistische Statue handeln konnte, trotzdein manche Werke 
Eoufuzius und Buddha miteinander in Verbindung bringen. 
Konnte nun auch dieser Chin-jen keine buddhistische Statue ' 
sein, so darf man daraus doch nicht einfach schliessen, dass 
auch die Chin-jen der Ch^in- und Han-Zeit keine bxiddhis- 
tischen Statuen waren. Das Chia-yii ist bekanntlich spater 
(im Jahre 256 n. Chr.) dureh Wang Su (3E®[) uingearbeitet 
worden.^ Im dritten Jahrhundert n. Chr. hatte nun der 
Buddhismus in China schon festen Puss gefasst; und fiir 
die buddhistische Terminologie war durch die Ubersetzung 
der Sutras bereits eine entsprechende chinesische geschaffen. 
So besteht die Moglichkeit, dass der Ausdruck Chin-jen” 
erst Yon Wang Su in den Text des Chia-yii eingefiihrt 
wurde. 

Das Zeiclien ^‘Chin” (^) wire! haufig in Verbindung 
mit dem Buddhismus gebraucht, besonders wo es sich um 
Kultgegenstande handelt. Im Pa-yiian chu-lin 
steht folgende Notiz:^ 

^‘Zwei TOchter des Kaisers Jui-tsung der T^ang- 
Dynastie traten in den Nonnenstand ein, und zwar warden 

^ Vgl. Ghavannes, “Les M6moire Historiques des Se-ma Ts'len, 
Paris 1905, p, 439. 

® Ygl. Tz'ii-yuan unter 
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sie taoistisclie Nonnen ; die eine wnrde zur Prinzessin von 
Chin-hsien, die andere zur Prinzessin von Yii-chen 
ernannt. Die Bnddhisten sagten: ^Die Andersglanbigen 
nnd Hsien-jen, die in den religiosen Ubnngen strenge sind, 
werden anch ^^CMn-bsien’^ (d. b. Hsien-jen: bnddhisti- 
-scher Einsiedler) genannt/’ 

Das Sung-shi ' berichtet:^ 

‘‘Kaiser Wei-tsnng von Sung verebrte den Taoismus 
iind anderte (den Namen) des Buddha in ‘grosser er- 
leuchteter Cliin-hsien’ um/' 

Pilr biiddbistisclie Statuen finden sich verscMedene 
■alinliclie Ausdrlicke, z. B. (Gold-Korper), 

(Gold-Barbar) , “ (Goldene-Bronzestaue), 

(Gelb-goldene Statue), (Gold- Statue), etc. Der 

Ausdruek “Gold-Korper’^ kommt. z. B. in einem Gedicht des 
Ssu.K‘ung-sliu (^^B§“) aus der T‘ ang-Zeit vor 

“Der goldene Kor^Der von tausend Puss offnet die 
griine Wand/^ 

Was der Dicliter niit diesem kurzen Satz sagen will, ist 
nicbt ohne weiters klar. Nach dem Tz‘u-yuan soil der 
Ausdruek einfacb eine Buddba-Statue bedeuten.^ 

Vielleicht daebte der Dicbter an ^ine riesengrosse, gold- 
farbige Buddba-Statue, die sicb vpr einem griinem Wald- 
streifen erbob. In buddbistiseben Werken findet man baufig 
Bezeichnungen wie 

wabrend das Pa-ytian ebu-lin immer den Ausdruek 

fiir Buddba-Statue gebrauebtJ Im Saddbarma-pundarika- 

sutra beisst es;® 

^M.mm mm 

^ Vgl. Tz'ii-yuaii iinter 

® Vgl. Tz'ii-yuan nnter * Leider was es mir nieht mdglieh, 
die Originalstelle des Zitates aufzufiiiden. 

Ygl. Tz'u-yiian xinter 

’ Vgl. Taislio-Trip. LIII, S. 301 fe. 

® Kioto-Trip. IX, S. 170b. 
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'‘Wenn man ferner die Buddhas sielit, dereii Korper 
goldfarbig sind imd imermessliclien Glanz aiissenden, die 
damit alles bestrahlen imd mit reiiier Stimme die Lehre 

predigeiij 

Und 

‘^Die Korper. der Buddhas sind goldfarbig und mit 
hnndert Gliickszeichen gesehmuckt. ’ ^ 

Das Huang-ch'ao-ching-ming In berichtet : 

Der Kaiser Hsiian-tsung der, ang-Dynastie habe vom 
Plimmel einen weisen Nachfolger erfleht, darauf sei ein Prinz 
geboren, dessen Korper mit goldner Parbe bedeekt war, die 
nach drei Tagen verschwand. Dazu bemerkt der Verfasser 
des Fo^sii-Pung chi:^ 


^^Gottlicher Glanz und gold’ (farbiger) Korper sind 
die Gltickszeichen eines grossen Mannes (Buddha).’’ 

Ebenso haufig wie der Ausdruck findet sich 

die Bezeiehnung j einen Beleg hierfiir enthalt das oben 
erwahnte '^fu” des Chang Heng. Bin anderes Beispiel sei 
aiis dem Tan-ehai-pi-heng zitiertd^ 

^‘Zur Zeit des Kaisers Wei-tsung von Sung stand der 
Taoismus in voller Bliite. In alien Schriften (der 
Taoisten) wurde Buddha als Chin4i bezeichnet. So heisst 
es in einem Edikt (der Periode) Hsilan-ho: ^^Die Chin-ti 
sehen wie Barbaren aus und haben eine heimtitckische 
Gesinnung.” In einem Glucks wunschschreiben des Lin 
Ling-su “an den Kaiser heisst es: ‘^Die vielen Chin-ti 

" Vgl Taishd-Trip. XLIX, S. 394. 

So heisst es z. B. in dem Amitayur-dhyana-sutra (Taisho-Trip., 
XII, S. 340 ft, Nanjo-Kat. Ijlr. 198) : Die Korper des AmMyur- oder 
Amitabha-Buddha (OTP^#), Avalokita^vara-Bodhisattva (Wii:## 
), und Sthana-prapta-Bodhisattva seieu alle 'goldfarbig,' 
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kriimmen sicli nnter der letichtenden, waliren Lelire (cl.li. 
Taoismtis.” 

Hayasliiya sagtd^ ^‘Walirsclieinlich war der iirspriing- 
liclie Sinn des Ansdrncks ^Cliin-jen’ ganz allgemein ‘Bronze- 
statue’, und 'Buddlia-Statue’ ist wolil nur eine daraus 
abgeleitete Bedeutung. Da es ausser den Buddlia-Statuen 
damals keine Bronzestatuen gab, ist Chin-jen ein Synonym 
fiir Buddba-Statue geworden ; die Buddlia-Statuen, die nicht 
aus Bronze (Kupfer oder anderen Metallen) waren, imissen 
daher bis zu Anfang der T‘ang“Zeit auch Chin-jen genannt 
worden sein.” Hayashiya flihrt als Beweis hierfiir eine 
Inschrift auf einer Buddha-Statue aus Stein an, die sich 
im Besitz des Herrn Takahaslii Jir5 in Japan 

befindet. Diese Inschrift lautet : 

“Chin-jen erweckt alle Lebewesen; sein inystischer 
Glanz dringt weithin. IJm die Beschutzung (der Lebe- 
wesen) wie um ihre Sicherheit hat er sich wirklich grosse 
Verdienste erworben. Wahrlich, seine heilige Giite kennt 
keine eigennittzigen Gedanken. Am fitnfundzwanzigsten 
Tag des fiinften Monates im dreizehnten Jahre der 
Periode Chen-juan mit den zyklischen Zeichen Chi-hai 
(627 n. Chr.) wurden (diese Chin-jen) ztisammen neuher- 
gestellt. Der Chung-shu-she-jen (ein Beamtentitel) Graf 
Ma von Choii-shang (?) hat ehrfurchtsvoll diese beide 
Buddha-Statuen anfertigen lassen.” 

Ob Hayashiya mit seiner Ansicht, ausser den Buddha- 
statuen habe es damals keine Bronzestatuen gegeben und so 
sei Chin-jen ein Synonym fiir Buddha-Statue geworden, 

^ VgL Tz'u-yiian unter 

^ Vgl. Zeitsclirift ‘‘Gendai-Bukkyo”, Bd. 56, B. 26 f. 

^ Yuan Hung (328—376) sagt im Kap. Chiao-ssu-clilli (^iE 
M ) seines Hou-han-shu : : Buddha bedeutet 

auf Chinesisch ‘‘der Erweckte” (®). Er ■will aUe Lebewesen erwecken, 
Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XLIX, S. 514, LI, S. 970 bf. etc. 
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■wirklicli RecM hat, erscheint mir fraglieli; clenn in China 
hatte man solche Bronzestatuen schon tot der Ch‘in-Zeit 
gekannt. Ansserdem war der Ansdruck “Weng-ehung”’ 
imW) schon lange vor der T‘ang-Zeit fiir solche Statuen 
im G-ehraueh, wie wir im naehsten Abschnitt sehen werden* 
Die Bezeichnung scheint direkt “Vergoldnng” 

Oder “Blattgold” zu bedeuten. 'So sprechen Pa-hsien und 
Hsiian-tsang von der “Gold-Parbe” der Buddha-Statuen. 
Dabei liegt wohl die Vorstellung zu Grunde, dass ein heiliger 
Gegenstand in goldenen Parben erglanzen muss. In diesen 
Zusammenhang gehort ein im Hou-han-shu (Kap. 103, S. 
6a) stehender Berieht, der zum ersten Mai die Art und 
Weise der Vergoldung von Buddha-Statuen beschreibt. Dort 
heisst es : 

(») (pi) m - 

TJxi5. mmmm, 

"Zuerst brachte Tso Jung in der gleiehen PrMektur 
(Tan-yang) einige hundert Mann zusammen und suchte 
• beim (Gouverneur T‘ao) Ch‘ien Unterstiitzung. Tao 
Ch'ien befahl ihm, die Lebensmitteltransporte in den 
Prafekturen Kuang-ling, Hsia-eh‘iu und P‘eng-ch‘eng zu 
kontrollieren. Darauf schnitt er die ihm anvertrauten 
Transporte ab und baute einen grossen buddhistisehen 
Tempel. Oben wurden goldene Bretter^* an einander ge- 
reiht und unten befanden sieh Stockwerke, auf den 
Bstraden ringsum konnten etwa 3000 Menschen Platz 
finden. Man stellte eine mit Cfold ieklehie Statue her und 
bekleidete sie mit Brokat.” 

Dieselbe Geschiehte berichtet aueh das Wu-ehih (Kap. 
4, S. lb) mit einer kleiuen Variante : 

“ Das ist das am Sanskrit “dharjna-cakra” genannte Bad, das ein 
Symbol fiir die Ausbreitung der Buddha-Lebre ist. 
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‘‘Ans Kupfer wurde eine menseliliclie (Figtir) lier- 
gestellt und deren Korper mit Gold iekle'bt/’ 

Der jaiDanisclie Gelelirte Ono hat eingeliend geschildert, 
wie eine biiddhistische. Statue aus Stein angefertigt wurde 

^‘Die Buddha-Statue wurde zuerst poliert und dann 
mit Blattgold bedeckt. Vor dem Polieren, Vergolden oder 
Parben wurden alle Unebenheiten mit einer Tonpaste 
ausgegliclien. Je naeh der Qualitat des Steins wurde das 
Blattgold direkt auf den Stein gelegt oder aber, und dies 
war haufig der Pall, wurden zuerst Lehm und Kalk auf 
die Grundform gesclimiert. In besonderen Fallen wurden 
je nach der Giite des Kunstwerkes Papier oder Hanftuch 

auf die Statue geklebt Diese Methode war Gemeingut 

in Indien, Zentralasien und China. Vergoldung und 
Parbung waren ebenfalls fur die Herstellung allgemein 
vorgeschrieben. Ohne Eiicksicht auf die Grundfigur, d. h. 
darauf ob diese aus Metall oder anderen Stoflen wie Ton, 
Lack, Plolz, Stein bestand, wurden alle gleichmassig 
glanzend und prachtvoll dekoriert.’’ 

Wir horen, dass ein Tempel am Bnde des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts den Namen ‘‘Chin-hsiang’’ erhielt, weil 

eine goldfarbige Buddha-Statue im Tempel verehrt wurde.^® 
Die Herstellung der heutigen Buddha- oder buddhistischen 
Statuen, die immer noch yergoldet werden, muss auf dieses 
alte Vorbild zurllck gehen. 

Aus unserer bisherigen Untersuchung ergibt sich, dass 
die Kultgegenstande mit der Bezeiehnung ^^Chin^^ be- 
sonders in der T^ang-Zeit, irgendwie mit dem Buddhismus 
zusammenhingen. Offenbar geht aber dieser Branch noch 
auf alter e Zeiten zuriick. Jedenfalls erhalt der fiir die 
Statuen der Ch^in- und Han-Zeit gebrauchte Ausdruck 
'^Chin-jen’^ in diesem Zusammenliang eine besondere 
Nuance. 


^ Vgl. G. Ono *'Daijo-Bukkyo-Geijutsu-sM no Ken- 

kyu” : Studien zur Kunstgeschiclite des Malia- 

yana-Buddliisinus), Tokio 1927, B. 8. 

Vgl. Shih-chia fang-cMh Taisho-Tfip. LI, S. 991b. 
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2. Cliin-jen zur Ch^n-Zeit. 

Obwolil wir oben die Geschicbte der von Sliili-luiang-ti 
gegossenen zw Ilf Statiien bis zu ihrer Zersclilagnng verf olgt 
liaben, entliielten die Qiiellen, wie wir sahen, beineii Hinweis 
daraiif, wen eigentlicli diese Statnen darstellen. Im das 
Wn-lising-cliih (3£^fTJfe) cles Han-shn (Kap. 27, 

S. 9b) lesen wir nnn: 

“Das Sliili-cbi (bericlitet, wie) im seclisnndzwanzigs- 
ten Jahre (221 v. Clir.) des Ch^n-Shili-huang-ti Rieseri 
von flinfzig Fuss Holie und mit sechs Fuss langen Schulien 
in barbarisclier Gewandung nach Lin-t‘ao kamen, zwolf 
Mann an der Zahk Der Himmel gab folgende Warnung: 
‘Betraclitet das niebt zu sehr als barbarisclie Sitte, sonst 
ward eucli Unlieil treffen.^ In diesem Jahre vereinigte 
Shili-huang-ti zum ersten Mai die seeks Lehenstaaten ; so 
sail er darin im Gegenteil ein gutes Omen. Er liess im 
ganzen Reich die Waffen einschmelzen und daraus zwolf 
Chin-jen nach dem Vorbild der Riesen herstellen. ’ ^ 

Die Kommentare^ zu dieser Stelle im Shih-chi (Kap. 6) 
berichten gleiehfalls, das Erseheinen der Riesen in Lin-f ao 
habe den Kaiser veranlasst, zwolf Chin-jen giessen zu lassen. 

Diese Notiz, die also den Guss der Chin-jen auf das 
Erseheinen jener zwolf Riesen zurllckfuhrt, klingt nieht so 
iiberzeugend, dass sie kritiklos hingenommen werden konnte. 
Es ist natiirlich unnotig hier besonders zu betonen, dass es 
weder Menschen von flinfzig Fuss Hohe noch Schuhe von 
sechs Fuss Lange geben konnte. Ferner besteht aueh kein 
Grand, warum der Kaiser das Erseheinen dieser nach bar- 
barischer Sitte gekleideten Riesen als ein gutes Vorzeichen 
betraehtet haben sollte. Im Gegenteil, diese Riesen waren 

" Lazu gehoren das Shih-cM so-yin (AfB**iS), das Yiiig-lisiung- 
cM ( 3 ^ 51 ^ 12 ) sowie das Sliui-dhing-eliti. 
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ja Barbaren, die -von den Chiiiesen, die von jeher in ilirem 
Land den Mittelpunkt (ifi) der ganzen Welt sahen, veraclitet 
wnrden. Hatte es sich nnr iim gewobnliclie Barbaren 
geliandelt, so ware es kanm denkbar, dass sie als Gliicks- 
zeiclien betracbtet warden. Dazn kommt, dass Sbib-hung- 
ti ans dem westliclien Oliina stammte and deslialb in solclien 
Barbaren sicber niclits XJngewolinliches selien konnte. Viel- 
leiclit steckt aber in dieser Notiz doeh ein gescliichtlicher 
Kern: wir werden daraaf nocli spater im Znssammenliang 
mit dem Gott Vaisravana zariickkommen. 

Chang Shoa-eliieh, der Verfasser des Shili-ehi-cheng-i, 
zitiert za der Stelle, wo Ssa-ma Ch'ien die von Shih-huang-ti 
gegossenen zwolf Chin-jen erwahnt, eine Notiz ans einem 
Han-shu bezw. Hoa-Han-sliu genannten Werk, das ein 
gewisser Hsieh Ch‘eng anter der Wu-Dynastie (222- 

277) verfasst hat.^ Diese Notiz laatet; 

'^Was die Kapfer Menschen betrifft, so laatet ihr 
Name W eng-cliung. ^ ^ 

Wie ist nan der Name Weng-chang entstanden? Das 
Tz^a-ylian sagt dartiber folgendes:^ 

^^Ydan Weng-chang in der Ch^n-Zeit stammte aas 
Nan-hai. Er war dreizehn Fass hoch ; sein Charakter war 
aafrecht and tapfer, and dadnrch anterschied er sich von 
gewohnlichen Menschen. Shih-huang-ti sandte ihn an der 
Spitze von Trappen zur Verteidigung von Lin-t'ao ab. 
Seine Stimme setzte die Hannen in Schrecken. Als Weng- 
chang starb, gbss man eine Knpferstatue von ihm and 
stellt sie im Palast von Hsien-yang ausserhalb des Ssa-ma- 
Tores aaf. Daram warden in spaterer Zeit die Stataen 
, aas Kapfer and Stein alle ‘Weng-chang’ genannt.” 

"" Vgl. dariiber Ohavaiines, TWig Pao Bd. Yll (1900), S. 213. 

^ Vgl. Tz'u-yiian, miter 1^1^, 
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Was mm die Glaubwurcligkeit dieser Gescliielite betrifft, 
so ist der Umstand entsclieidend, dass sie, wie Fujita zeigt, 
offenbar aus einem relativ spaten Werk vom Ende der Ming- 
Dynastie stammt.^ Fujita gelit soweit, dass er die gauze 
Erzahlung fiir eine Palscliung erklart: danaeli hat unter 
Sliih-huang-ti ein General namens Weng-clning ilberliaiipt 
nielit gelebt; somit konnen die Chin-jen des Shih-linang-ti 
aueh keine Statuen des Weng-elimig gewesen sein. 

Die Bntstehung des Ausdrucks ^‘Weng-elimig’’ liegt 
also immer nocli im Dunkeln. Dass er aber jede.nfalls schon 
im dritten Jahrhundert n. Chr. zur Bezeicliniing von. 
Kupferstatuen diente, ergibt sich aus folgendem Berieht d^s 
Wei-lio,^ der sich auf eine uns bereits bekannte Tatsaehe 
bezieht : 

mtff. tiA® 

mmm, 

'"In diesem Jahre (237 n. Chr. wollte der Kaiser 
Ming der WehDynastie) verschiedene Sockel(?), Kamele 
(aus Bronze), Tau-Beeken, gewolbte Schalen und ^Kupfer- 
Mensehen^ von Gh^ang-an (naeh Lo-yang) iiberfuhren. 
Da die Kupfer-Mensehen zu schwer waren, liess man sie 
in der Stadt Pa zuriick. (Da gerade damals) viel Kupfer 
produziert wurde, goss man zwei (andere) Kupfer- 
Mensehen, Weng-chung genannt/^ 

Es handelt sich also bei dieser Geschichte um f olgendes : 
Der Kaiser Ming der Wei-Dynastie wollte im Jahre 237 n. 
Chr. verschiedene Bronzegegenstande, darunter aueh die von 
Shih-huang-ti gegossenen Kupfer- Statuen, von Ch^ang-an 
hack seiner Eesidenz Lo-yang iiberfuhren, um seinen Palast 
Oder Garten damit auszusehmiicken. Infolge der Schwere 

^ Namlich dem Ch'ien-cirioh-cli'u-lei-tsi des Ch‘^n 

J§iX'hsi (PKs^tl); die VarianteE der Geschichte, wie sie hier erzahlt 
wird, siud imr geringfiigiger Natur. Vgl. T. Eiijita, “Uber Chuiig-hu 
Ohin-j^a’' Shoko-Kinjiji ni tsiiite). Pestgabe zam 

sechszigsten Geburtstag von Prof. Kano ) , 

Tokio 1928, S. 253 f. 

® Ygl. Kap. 3, S. 3a. 
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der Statiien mtisste man aber diese iinterwegs in Pa 
zuriicklassen. Der Kaiser benutzte niin den Umstand, dass 
gerade damals viel Knpfer gewonnen wurde, dazn, nm die 
zuriickgelassenen Knpfer- St atiien dnrcli zwei neugegosseiie 
zu ersetzen. 

Wahrend also in der Gli4n- nnd Han-Zeit die Knpfer- 
Statuen ‘‘Cliin-jen^^ oder ^^Chin-ti’’ (Gold-Barbaren) 
genannt warden, wird spatestens im dritten Jabrlinndert 
n. Chr. die Bezeiclinnng ‘^'Weng-chnng’’ dafnr gebrancht, 
deren Ursprnng yorderband nicbt weiter anfznklaren ist. 
Soviel ist aber sieher, dass der legendenbafte General Weng- 
chung niclit als Gnssmodell’ der zwolf Cliiii-jen gedient bat. 
Vielleicbt bringt die folgende Untersncbnng iiber die Cbin- 
jen der Han-Zeit grossere Klarbeit. 

3. Cbiii-jen znr Han-Zeit. 

Im Jabre 121 v. Cbr. bracbte den oben (S. 591) an- 
gefiibrten Zeiignissen znfolge der cbinesiscbe General Ho 
CbHi-ping von seinem Peldzng gegen die Hnnnen die Statue 
eines Cliin-jen, deren sicb der Hunnenfiirst beim Himmels- 
opfer bediente, als Kriegstropbae nacb China mit. Bs erbebt 
sicb nun die Prage, ob unter dieser Statue tatsacblieb eine 
buddbistisebe verstanden werden darf, wie verscbiedene 
europaiscbe Gelebrte im Anschluss an Yen Sbib-ku 
(579-645) annahmen.^ Bereits Pelliot bat nun darauf bin- 
gewiesen, dass die Identifizierung der von Ho CbGi-ping 
erbeutete(n) Statue (n) mit buddbistiscben scbon vor Yen 
Shib-ku nachzuweisen sei. Das alteste Zeugnis bierfiir stebt, 
soviel bisber bekannt ist, an einer Parallelstelle des Han-wu- 
ku-sbi des Wei-sbu (Kap. 114, S. la) : 

^ Wahrend Chavannes, Hirth and Parker die Identifizierung der 
Ghin-j§n-Statne des Konigs von Hsiu-chhi mit Buddha ablehnteh, haben 
Pelliot und Pranke, die urspriinglieh dieselbe Ansicht vertraten, spater 
den buddhistisehen Charakter jener Statue (n) nicht ohne weiteres in 
Abrede gestellt (vgl. Pelliot, Bull, de TEc. Pr. d'Extr.-Or. Bd. VI 
S. 392 Anm. 3 Schluss und Pranke, Ostasiatisehe Studien 1910 S. 300). 

“ Beider ist weder der Verfasser noch die Entstehungszeit des 
Han-wu-ku-shi bekannt; moglicherweise ist der heutige Text in relativ 
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Wei-shu 

M£}It-»3£»P4 

±m, 

I ®±»-t!l. 

Von diesem Zitat des Han-wu-kii-slii liat bereits Pelliot 
eine genaue Ubersetzung gegeben,® sodass wir bier einfaeb 
darauf venveisen kbnnen. Dagegen bedarf das zweite Zitat, 
das Toil Franke^ an einigen Stellen inissverstanden wurde, 
einer nochmaligen Wiedergabe : 

“In der Periods Yiian-shou des Kaisers Wu der Han- 
Dynastie -wurde Ho CKii-ping zur Bestrafung der Hsing- 
nu ausgesehickt. Er gelangte nacb Kao-lan und zog dnrch 
Chii-yen, wo er yielen die Kopfe abschlug und grosse 
Beute maclite. Der Konig (von) K‘un-bsieli totete den 
Konig (von) Hsiu-ch‘u und unterwarf sicli mit seinem 
ganzen Volk, 50.000 Kopfen. (Ho Cb'ii-iiing) batte die 
Cbin-jen (von Hsiu-cb‘u) erbeutet; der Kaiser sab darin 
einen grossen Gott und stellte sie im Palast Kan-cb'tian 
auf. Die Cbin-jen waren durchsehnittlieh iiber zehn Puss 
hocb. Man bracbte ihuen keine Opfer dar, sondern 
bezeugte ibnen nur durch Verbrennung von Weibrauch 
Verehrung. Damit begann die Lebre des Buddba sicli 
allmablicb auszubreiten. ’ ’ 

spater Zeit aus alteren Bi'uchstiiekea zusammengestellt. Jedenfalls ist 
^ei das Han--wu-kit-shi vor dem Wei-ahu eutstaiiden, desseii Verfaaser 
Wei Shou m<k\ uiiter der Liang-Dynastie (502-557) lebte. Die obige 
btelie des Han-wa-ku-sM iiabe ieh, da das Werk mir iiiebt zuganglieh 
ist, von Pelhot (a.a.O.) ubernommen, der auch seinerseits das Original 
nieht bemitzen kon^e sondern die Stelle ana dem Kommentar des 
Shib-ahuo-hsm-yu zitiert. 

° Pelilot, a.a.O. 

‘ Pranke, Beitr, aus chin. Qnellen z. Kenntn. d. Tiirkvoiker n. 
Skythen Zentraasiens, S. 91. 


Han-wu-ku-sbi 
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Wie man sieht, berlUiren sicli die beiden Texte gerade 
in den wesentliclien Punkten so eng, dass entweder beide auf 
ein und daselbe Original znriickgehen oder das Wei-slm die 
Stelle direkt aiis dem Han-wii-ku-shi tibernommen hat. 

Es sind Yor allem zwei Pnnkte, zu deren Erorteriing 
diese Texte Anlass geben. Erstens: wenii das Han-wu-ku- 
shi wirklieli die Leseart dann muss die Kriegs- 

beute des Ho CIiHhping aiis mehreren Statnen, nicht bloss 
aus einer einzigen bestanden haben; offenbar deutet aucli 
das im Wei-sliu gebrauclite Wort^ anf denselben Tatbestand 
bin. Perner wxirde sich aus dem Wortlaut der angefiilirten 
Stellen ohne weiteres der buddliistisehe Cliarakter^ der you 
Ho ChHi-ping erbeiiteten Statiien ergeben. Die Prage ist 
nur, ob Mer nicht die Verhaltnisse einer Zeit, wo der Bud- 
dhismus bereits weite Verbreitung in China gef unden hatte, 
auf frlihere Jahrhunderte libertragen wurden. Piir d^ese 
Moglichkeit spricht soYiel, dass man auch den Angaben der 
Kommentatoren zum Shih-chi und Han-shu, die unter jenen 
Chin-jen Buddha-Statuen zu Yerst^hen sinch, keinen grossen 
Wert beimmessen darf. 

Bei unseren bisherigen Brdrterungen haben wir still- 
schweigend die Voraussetzung gemacht, dass es im 3. und 2, 
Jahrhundert y. Chr. bereits buddhistische Statuen gegeben 
habe. Trifft diese Voraussetzung nun wirklich in Yollem 
Umf ang zu ? Zur Klarung dieser Prage werden wir uns im 
folgenden mit der Geschichte der buddhistischen Kunst, 
sowie sie die Herstellung Yon Buddha- und anderen bud- 
dhistischen Statuen betrifft, naher beschaftigen miissen. 

C, Ursprung der buddhistischen Statuen. 
a. Die Vor-Asoha-Zeit. 

Im allgemeinen ist man der Ansicht, dass die indische 

^ Pelliot (a.a.O.) weist in diesem Zusammenliang darauf Mn, dass 
die Angabe, wonach die Chin-j^n-Statuen eine Lange von melir als 
einem Chang ^ ( = 10 Puss) hatten, fiir buddhistische Statuen gut 
passe, da die xituelle Lange von Buddhas Korpex ein Chang und 6 
Puss ( = 16 Puss) betrage. 
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Plastik aufs starkste durck griecliisehe Vorbilder beeinflusst 
■ffurde, wofiir der Feldzug Alexanders des Grossen nacb 
Indien die Mogliehkeit gescbaifen bat. Aneh die indiseben 
Buddha-Statnen zeigen fast samtlicb grieebiscben Einfluss; 
dock geht diese sogenannte ‘'Gandbara-Ivimst” nicbt fiber 
Cbristi Gebnrt binauf. Bs unterliegt keinem Ziyeifel, da ss 
die erhaltenen Buddha-Statueii mit der Eiitwicklimg des 
Mahayana-Buddhismus eng verbunden sind. 

Aus buddbistischen Texten erfahren wir nun, dass es 
Buddha-Statuen sehon zur Buddha-Zeit gegeben liabe. Im 
Anguttara-nikaya(ft— findet sick eine tlberlieferung. 
wonach Konig Udayana (g:^) zur Zeit des Buddha eine 
fiinf Fuss grosse Buddha-Statue aus Sandel-Holz sebnitzen 
liess, und ferner, dass zur gleieben Zeit der Konig Prasenajit 
eine fiinf Puss grosse Buddha-Statue aus Gold 
be^stellen liess. Edkins gibt diese Tradition in folgender 
Weise ■wieder:^ 


“In the year 947 B.C., according to the chronology 
of the Northern school, Buddha went to the Tau-ii 
heavp,® and remained three months. He sent Manjusiri* 
to his mother to ask her for a time to bend before the 
Three Precious Things. She came. Immediately milk 
flowed from her and reached Buddha’s mouth. She came 
with Manjusiri to the place where Buddha was, who in- 
structed her. She attained the Su-da-wan fruit.® In the 
third month, when Buddha was about to enter Nirvana 
Indra® made three flights of steps. By these Buddha, 
after saying farewell to his mother, descended to the 
world, led by a miiltitiide of disciples, and went to Jeta- 


^ Taisho-Trip, II, jSTr. 125. 3Sraujio-Kat. Nr. 543. 

I Edkins, “Chinese Buddhism”, London 1880, p. 481 
^ Vgl. Kioto-Trip. XXTII, 4, S. 178 

Bieser Bodhisattva ist nur das Symbol 
der Weisheit im Budd,Msmus. Vgl. E.W.B.P. S. 1803* 

. ^P'^^*(^i’otapanna-phala). Das ist eine Stiife der Heiligen 
^ Si^^yana^iiddhismns. Edkins’s tJbersetziing ist nicht richtig. 

1^93, etc. Indra war eigentlieh der 
Knegsgott desesn Symbol der Bonner ist; die Biiddhisten betrachten 
ihn aber als Beschiitzer ihrer Lehre. 
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Yana garden in the city of Shravasti. The King XJdayana, 
of Kaushambi, felt for Bnddha a loving admiration, and 
made a golden image. Hearing that Bnddha was about 
to descend by the steps Indra had made, he came with the 
image and bowed before Bnddha. Tlie image was of 
"^sandal-wood^’ (chan-tan),® and five feet high. When 
the King Prasenajit heard of it, he also caused an image 
to be made of purple gold. It was five feet high. These 
were the first two images of Bnddha known to have been 
made in the world of J ambudvipa.® These images radiated 
light while the sky rained flowers. 

""Bnddha joined his hand, and said to the image: 
After my entrance into the state of extinction and salva- 
tion, I give into your charge my disciples.” 

Bs ist sehr bemerkenswert, dass Hsiian-tsang diese Bud- 
dha-Statuen entweder im Original oder in alten Nachbild- 
ungen gesehen hat. Br fiilirt dariiber in dem Abschnitt 
seiner Reisebeschreibnng, der von Kausambi ( ) han- 
delt, folgendes ans:^^^ 

mmmm, -hii 

^xA, xA'g-, mtmm, iam 

^-""In the city, within an old place, there is a large 
viMra about 60 feet high; in it is a figure of Bnddha 
carved out of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy; 
It is the work of the King U-to-yen-na (XJdayana) . By its 
spiritual qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it 

Vgl. OsMo's Indien-Landkarte, N. 9. 

® mm 

^ Eiehtig ist Jambiidvipa, d. h. unsere Welt. Vgl. Kioto-Trip, 
XXVII, 4, S. 150 ef. 

Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 898. 

Beal, a.a.O. Bd, I, p. 235 f. 


12 
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produces a divine liglit, which from time to time shines 
forth. The princes of various countries have used then* 
power to carry off tliis statue, but although many men 
have tried not all the number could move it. They there- 
fore worship copies of it, and they pretend the likeness 
is a true one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

^^Wlien Tathagata first arrived at a complete en- 
lightenment, he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for 
the benefit of his mother, and for three months remained 
absent. This king (i.e., XJdayana), thinking of him. with 
affection, desired to have an image of his person ; therefore 
asked Mudgalyayanaputra, by his spiritual power, to 
transport an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe 
the excellent marks of Buddha ^s body, and carve a sandal- 
wood statue. When Tathagata returned from the heavenly 
place, the carved figure of sandal-wood rose and saluted 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously 
addressed it and said: ‘The wwk expected from you is 
to toil in the conversion of heretics, and to lead in the 
way of religion future ages.’ ” 

Im gleichem Werke sagt Hslian-tsang in dem Abschnitt, 
der von Sravasti(g^/(;^^,)g) handelt:^^ 

tn 

^*“To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is Jetavana. This 
is where Anathapindaka (Ki-ku-to) (otherwise called) 
Sudatta, the chief minister of Prasenajita-raja, built for 
Buddha a vihara. There was a sanghlrama here formerly, 
but now all is in ruins (desert). 

“On the left and right of the eastern gate has been 
built a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left hand pillar 
is engraved on the vase a wheel ; on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 

“ Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 899. 

“ Beal, a.a.O. Bd. II, p. 4. 
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• erected by Asokaraja. The residence (of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image of 
Buddha. 

Formerly, when Tathagata ascended - into Trayas- 
trimsas heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
f^ras§najita-rl,ja, having beared that the King XJdayS-na 
had caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, 
als# caused this image to be made.’’ 

Ferner heisst es dort im Abschnitt fiber das Land 
lOiotan 

mm, 

After going east 30 li or so from the field of battle 
we come to the town of Pima (Pi-mo). Here there is a 
figure of Buddha in a standing position made of sandal- 
wood. The figure is about twenty feet high. It works 
many miracles and reflects constantly a' bright light. 
Those who have any disease, according to the part affected, 
cover the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, 
and forthwith they are healed. People who address 
prayers to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain their 
wishes. This is what the natives say: This image in old 
days when Buddha was alive was. made by XJdayana (U-to- 
yen-na), king of Kaus4mbi (Kiao-shang-mi) ” 

Diese sogenannten Statuen des Udayana haben nicht 
bloss in Indien sondern auch in China und Japan eine grosse 
religiose Rolle gespielt, wie wir bis auf den heutigen Tag 
sehen. 

Wir mfissen an dieser Stelle noch auf die obige Angabe 
des Anguttara-nikaya, wonach die KInige Udayana und 
Prasenajit bereits zu Lebzeiten des Buddha Statuen von ihm 

Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 945. 

Beal, a.a.O. Bd. II, p. 322. 
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Mtten herstellen lassen, kurz eingelien. Hayashiya hat 
namlich die Behauptung aufgestellt, diese Stelle aus deni 
Ahguttra-nikaya miisae spatestens 2-300 Jahre nach Bud- 
dha’s Tod entstanden sein und somit miissen aueh die 
altesten Buddha-Statuen jener Zeit angehoren. 

Diese Annahme steht aber schon deshalb auf schivacheii 
Piissen, weil der Pali-Text, der bei Altersfragen immer der 
massgebende sein muss, die auf die Brrichtung von Buddha- 
Statuen bezugliche Stelle des Anguttara-nikaya nicht ent- 
halt. Die chinesisehe Ubersetzung^® ist bekanntilch erst in 
relativ spater Zeit auf Grund des Sanskrit-Kanons erfolgt 
und ist fiir solche Prage nicht entscheidend. Damit 
verlieren aueh die Nachriehten iiber Buddha-Statuen in der 
Zeit vor Asoka ihre Glaubwiirdigkeit. 

1). Asoha-Zeit. 

Aueh fiir die Asoka-Zeit bringen die Reisebesehreibun- 
gen des Hsiian-tsang und Pa-hsien gewisse Angaben iiber 
Buddha-Statuen. So berichtet Hsiian-tsang in dem von 
Udyana handelnden Abschnitt 

country produces miicli gold and scanted 
turmeric. By the side of a great sahgliarama in this 
valley of Ta-li-lo is a great figure of Maitreya Bodhisattva, 
carved out of wood. It is golden colour, and very dazzling: 
in appearance, and possesses a secret spiritual power (of 
miracle). It is about 100 feet high^^^and is the work of 
the Arhat Madhyantika. This saint by his spiritual power 
caused a sculptor to ascend into the Tushita (Tu-si-to) 
heaven, that he might see for himself the marks and signs 

"" Vgl. Zeitsclirift, '^Gendai-Bulskyo^' Bd. LVII, S. 60. 

Ygl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 884. 

Beal, a,a.O. Bd. I, p. 134, 
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(on the person of Maitreya) ; this he did three times, till 
his task was finished/’ 

Wir erinneren ims, dass der Arhat ^^Madhyantika” 
einer von Asoka’s Missionaren war. Fa-hsien berichtet aneh 
dieselbe Uberliefernn^, mir hat er diesem Arhat keinen 
bestimmten Namen gegeben. Fa-hsien sagt ferner 

^^^'The king (Asoka), deriving from this an increase 
of faith and reverence, forthwith bnilt over the ladders 
a vihdra, and facing the middle flight he placed a standing 
figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high.” 

Anf solehe von Asoka errichteten Biiddha-Statuen spielt 
anch der bnddhistische Pilger Wii-k^nng (751-790) in seiner 
Eeisebeschreibnng naeh Indien Ib. dein 

Abschnitt fiber Kasmir (®.'7M?^^) lesen wir dort/^ 

'^In diesem Lande gibt es mehr als 300 Tempel. Die 
Zahl der heiligen Stupas und wundertatigen Statuen ist 
ziemlich gross. Manche davon sind von dem Kbnig Asoka 
Oder den 500 Arhats errichtet worden.”^^ 

Wir finden ausserdem in buddhistischen Werken noch 
zahlreiche Uberlieferungen, nach denen Aioka und andere 
Anhanger des Buddhismus damals verschiedene Statuen 
hergestellt hatten. Da konnte nun jemand die Frage auf- 
werfen: Waiuim sind uns keine Uberreste solcher Buddha- 
Statuen aus der Asoka-Zeit erhalten? Diese Tatsaehe ist 
meiner Ansicht nach dadurch begrfindet, dass in Zeiten, wo 
eine Eeaktion gegen den Buddhismus einsetzte, wiederholt 
Versuche gemacht wurden, alles was mit jener Religion 

^ Vgl. Taisho-Trip. LI, S, 858. 

^ Beal, a.a.O. Bd. I, p. XL. 

^ Vgl, Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 900. 

^ Vgl. S. L6vi mid Chavannes, L'itm^raire d‘Ou-k"oBg im Journ. 
Asiat. Sep.-Oct. 1895, p. 355. 
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zusainmenMng zu vernichten. So gab z. B. der Konig 
Pulyamitra, der urspriinglicli einem Urenkel des Asoka als 
General gedient hatte, den Befehl zur Zerstorung aller bnd- 
dhistiseben Gegenstande. Das Sariputra-pariprccha-sutra 
( ) erzablt hieriiber 

"Bs gab einen Konig namens Asoka aus der Manrya- 
Dynastie. Er batte Sutra und Vinaya verbreitert. Sein 

Enkel hiess Pusyamitra und bestieg auch den Tliron 

Br zerstorte mebr als acMhundert Tempel und Stupas. 
Die Anbanger scbrieen laut und bracben in bittere Tranen 
aus. Der Konig warf sie gefesselt ins Gefangnis und 
bestrafte sie mit der Peitscbe. Piinfhundert Arbats 
stiegen auf einen Berg im Silden, um den Pesseln zu 
entrinnen." 

Bin zweites Beispiel einer soleben zerstorenden Tatig- 
keit bringt Hstian-tsang in seiner Beschreibung des Landes 
Magadba (Mirti) 

aigMM, mil 
r4M#a, 

^’’“In late times Sasanka-ri,ja (She-shang-kia), being 
a believer in heresy, slandered the religion of Buddha, and 
tbrongb envy destroyed the vonvents and cut down the 
Bodhi tree, digging it up to the very springs of the earth; 
but yet he did not get to the bottom of the roots. Then 
he burnt it with fire and sprinkled it with the juice of the 
sugar-cane, desiring to destroy it entirelj'', and not leave 
a trace of it behind. 

“Some months afterwards, the king of Magadba, 
called Pfirnavarmfi (Pu-la-na-fa-mo) , that last of the race : 
“ Tgl. Tokio-Trip. Sg Serie, 8. 18 b. 

“ Vgl. TaishS-Trip. Lt, S. 915. 

” Beal, a.a.O. Bd. 11, p. 118. 
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of Asoka-raja, hearing of it, sighed and said, 'The siin of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Buddha, 
and this they now have destroyed, what source of spii:it‘ual 
life is there now?’ ” 

c. Ziisammenfassung und Kritik, 

Was den Ursprnng der Biiddha-Statnen sowie bnd- 
dhistischen Statnen betrifft, so soli es solche nach den an- 
gefiihrten Zeugnissen schon zu Lebzeiten Buddha’s gegeben 
haben. Neuerdings hat Matsumoto den Ursprnng der in- 
dischen Bildhauerkunst im allgemeinen sehr frlih angesetzt, 
und zwar stiitzt er sich dabei auf eine Stelle des spatestens 
um 500 V. Chr, entstandenen Brhad-oeranyakopanisad, die 
seiner Meinung nach f olgendermassen zu interpretieren ist 
"Metallarbeiter verstehen es, neue und schone Statuen atis 
alten Materialien zu giessen.” Dazu bemerkte er: 

"Trotzdem man den kiinstlerischen Wert dieser 
Arbeiten der damaligen Zeit heute nicht mehr beurteilen 
kann, so weiss man doch, dass die Metallplastik damals 
sehr entwickelt war und class verschiedene Statuen gegos- 
sen wurden. Wenn es gegossene Statuen gab, so miissen 
auch Statuen aus Holz etc. hergestellt worden sein.” 
Matsumoto gibt hier das Wort "pesas-kari” mit 
"Metallarbeiter” wieder. Es ist aber fraglich, ob diese 
Interpretation richtig ist; die europaischen Sanskritisten 
tibersetzen das Wort in ganz verschiedener Weise : Bohtlingk 
mit f 'Stickerin”, Deussen mit "Goldschmied”, Hertel mit 
"Erzbildner”. Diese Angabe ist also viel zu unbestimmt als 
dass wir daraus irgendwelche sicheren Schliisse iiber das 
Alter der indischen Bildhauerkunst, geschweige denn liber 
das frlihe Vorhandensein von Buddha-Statuen ziehen 
konnten. Tatsachlich geht auch Matsumoto ’s Meinung 

^ B. Matsumoto (Indo no Bukkyo-Bijixtsu 
od. Buddliistische Kunst in Indien, Tokio 1919, S. 194) gibt nicbt 
genau an, welcbe Stelle des Brbad-aranyak§panisad er im Sinne bat; 
offenbar bandelt es sieb aber nm folgende (IV, 4, 5) t tad yatbS. pe§as- 
karx pe^aso matram apadayan navataram kalyanataram rupam 
tanute, 
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daMn, dass Statuen you Buddhas und Bodhisattvas erst um 
Christi Geburt in grosser Zahl liergestellt wurden nnd zwar 
unten dem Einflnss der griechisch-romisclien Kmist.^ 
Dieselbe Ansieiit yertritt aiicli G. Ono, der die Schaffiuig 
von Biiddlia-Statiien mit der Bntwicklimg des Mahayana- 
Bnddhismtis nnter Kaniska (1 Jahrlinndert n. Clir.) in ur- 
sMilichen Zusammenhang bringt.^ 

Mussen wir also annehmen, dass man Buddlia-Statuen 
Oder bnddhistische Statnen vor mid nnter Asoka iiberhaupt 
nieht gekannt hat? Wie ich glaube, hat es wenigstens bnd- 
dhistische Statuen, wemi auch keine von Buddha selbst, zur 
Asoka-Zeit gegeben. Foucher, der beste Kenner der bud- 
dhistischen Kunstgeschichte, steht gleichfalls auf dem Stand- 
punkt, dass die Buddha-Statue selbst erst eine Schopfung 
der Gandhara-Kunst gewesen sei; dagegen habe bereits die 
alte Schule Darstellungen von Gottern und Damonen 
gekannt 

'‘En face de Fancienne ecole, caracterisee par 
Tabsence de la figure du Maitre, Fecole du Gandhara a 
comme parque essentielle de fabrique, son image indo- 
grecque du Buddlia 

^ 'autre part, en dehors du type du Buddha et sub- 
sidiairement, du moins Tart indo-grec du Nord-Quest n' a 
presque rien akoute au personnel de riconographie bond- 
dhique: car les genies, les fees, les dieux figuraient d6ja 
dans rancienne ecole et F on pourrait h la rigueur dire 
qu'il en etait de meme du Bodhisattva, ", 

Was diese alter en Darstellungen von Gottern betriflt, 
so sagt hiertiber Matsumoto f olgendes 

^'Es gibt drei oder vier menschliche Piguren, die von 
Gelehrten als Uberreste der Asoka-Zeit anerkannt werden. 
Die grosste von diesen Statuen, die wohl den Kubera 
darstellen soil, wurde im Mathura-Distrikt ausgegraben. 

“ Matsumoto, a.a.O. S. 199. 

® G-, Olio, a.a,0. (Das Stud. d. Kunstges. d. MaM.-Bud.), S. 2t 
Eoueher, “TArt Bouddhique de Tlnde’’, Tokio 1928, p, 48 f. 

^ Matsumoto, a.a.O. S. 204. 
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Diese grosse Statue ist mit dem Socket ztisammen acht 
Fuss und acht Zoll gross. Die Steinart ist dieselbe, wie 

wir sie bei den Pfeilern des Konige Asoka finden 

Audi die Inschrift soil aus der Zeit Asoka ’s stammen.” 

Unter diesem ^^Kubera’^ ist der Gott Vaisravana zu 
verstehen. Es scheint mir, dass dieser Gott zur Asoka-Zeit 
als Verwalter des Keiclitums und Beschiitzer des Bud- 
dliismus verelirt wurde und die Nameu: Kubera und Vaisra- 
vaiia bei den damaligen Buddhisten gleich gebraucht 
wurden; die beiden Nameii finden sich namlich sowolil in 
relativ frlilien als aucli in spateren buddhistischen Texten 
haufig unterschiedlos gebraucht.® 

Bs ist nun sehr merkwiirdig, dass eigentliche Buddha- 
Statuen in der Vor-Gandhara-Kunst iiocli nicht hergestellt 
wurden, wahrend die Darstellungen von Bodhisattvas und 
anderen Gottern bereits unter Asoka bekannt waren. Matsu- 
moto fiilirt zur Erklarung dieser Tatsaclie zwei Griinde anJ 
1) Buddha war ein liberinenschliclies Wesen, das als Men- 
schenfigur nicht nacligebildet werden durfte, da dies gegen 
die Heiligkeit Buddha’s verstossen hatte. Dieser Grund 
wird auch von anderen Porschern angenommen. 2) Die 
Asoka-Zeit stand der Lebenszeit Buddha’s noch relativ nahe ; 
die Erzahlungen und Traditionen fiber den Buddha-Kbrper 
waren also noch ziemlich jung, daher war das Verlangen 
der Anhanger noch nicht auf die korperlich Nachbildung 
von Buddha gerichtet. Sie begnfigten sich vielmehr mit 
solchen Symbolen, wie der Asche, oder der Pusspur des 
Buddha (auf Stein) oder Rad, Bodhi-Baum, Schirm, 

Was die Berichte des Hsfian-tsang und Pa-hsien fiber 
angebliclie Buddha-Statuen aus der A^oka-Zeit betriffit, so 
sind diese Zeugnisse nicht beweiskraftig, denn sie beruhen 
offensichtlich auf der Tendenz, alles Bedeutende dem Asoka 
Oder seinen Zeitgenossen zuzuschreiben. 

® Plir den Gebraneli des Namens Kubera statt Vaisravana v^L 
z. B, Taisbo-Trip, Lr, S. 150 und die Bharanis fiber den Gott Yai§ravana 
in Taisbo-Trip. KXI. 

Matsumoto, a.a.O. S. 215 f. 
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*Wenn also Hayasliiya die der Cli^n-Zeit angehorenden 
zwolf Chin-jgn mit Biiddha-Statuen identiSzieren will, so 
fehlen Merfiir die geschiclitliclien Voraiissetzmigen. Wenn 
andererseits Franke imd Pelliot dazu neigen, den buddhisti- 
sclien Cliarakter der von Ho ChHi-ping erbenteten Statue (u) 
anznerkennen, so lasst sich nacb dem Gesagten diese Beliaup- 
ixmg nnr dann aufreckt erlialten, wenn darnnter Statnen 
bnddMstischen Cbarakters, aber keine von Bnddlia selbst 
verstanden werden. 

D. Wen stellen die Chin-jSn-Statnen dar? 
a. Chin-jen war die StaUie des 
P^i-sha-men (Vaisravana), 

Nacb dem voranfgegangenen konnen wir vielleiclit die 
Art des Cbin-j§n naher bestimraen. Meines Eraclitens nacli 
sind die CMn-jen der Cb4n-Zeit Statnen des P^i-slia-men 
“Vaisravana’^ oder “Dbanada” gewesen. 
Plir die Ricbtigkeit dieser Annalime glanbe ich eine Reilie 
von Beweisgriinden beibringen zn konnen. 

Wir erinneren nns an die alte in Kliotan voidiandene 
Tradition, wonacli der Gott Vaisravana den Sobn des Asoka 
znm Kaiser von China brachte. Der geschichtliche Kern, 
der in dieser Tradition stelit, ist etwa folgender: Asoka ’s 
Sohn Kimala, ein Aniianger des Buddhismus nnd damaliger 
Beherrscher von Kliotan, hat die Statne des Vaisravana nacli 
Lin-Pao im Nordwesten von China geschickt. Nach indischer 
Vorstellnng ist Vaisravana als Welthhter (lokapala) 
ziigleich der Schntzgott von Fiirsten nnd Landern. 

Bs ist selbstverstandlich, dass sich ein Phrst, besonders 
wenn er ein glanbiger Bnddhist ist, gerade mit diesem Gott 
fest verbunden filhlt. Seit jeher heisst es nnn, dass der 
Gott Vaisravana iiber die nordliche Welt seine schhtzende 
Hand halt; zii dieser Sphare gehort der Himalaya nnd das 
von Konig Knnala beherrschte Gebiet nordlieh davon. 
Hierin liegt wohl anch der Grand f nr die Tradition, wonach 
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Kiinala mit Vaisravana sein Eeich in Khotan begriindete. 
Vaisravana als Bescliiitzer des Biiddbismiis imd Wacliter des 
Nord-Landes muss von Kiinala zur Verbreitnng des Bud- 
dbismus und zuin Scliutz des Reiclies nacli Khotan mit- 
gefiihrt worden sein. Welche Bigenschaften hat nun der 
Gott Vaisravana? 

Es gibt in Indien eine Anscliaung, naeh der die grossen 
vier Himmelsherr en ( H ^ ‘ catur-mahara j a- 
kayika-devah^’ die gauze Welt behliten.^ Ihre Namen haben 
in alterer Zeit ofters gewechselt, wahrend sie im Buddhismus 
von Anfang an dieselben blieben und hier folgende Namen 
tragen : 

1. Dhrtarastra ( Beherrscher der ostliclien 

Welt. 

2. Virupaksa Beherrscher der westlichen 

Welt. 

3. Viimdhaka (i§Jb5c)j Beherrscher der stidlichen 

Welt. 

4. Vaisravana Beherrscher der nor dlichen 

Welt. 

Unter ihnen war der letzte Gott iirspriinglieh, d. h. in 
der Veda-Zeit, ein Damon, der iiber die Unter-Welt gebot. 
Spater wurde er durch seine Kasteiungen (tapas) zu einem 
Gliicksgott und erhielt den Namen ^^Kubera’^ (Gott des 
Eeichtums) . Die Bezeichnung Vaisravana isf ein Patromy- 
cum von seinem Vater ^ Wisravana’^ ; im chinesischem Bud- 
dhismus wird er '^To-wen-t4en’’ genannt. Wir 

lesen in dem bekannten Gedicht ^‘Megha-duta^’ (Wolken- 
Bote) von Kalidasa, dass ein Yaksa aus seiner Verbannung 
wieder in seine Heimat Alaka^ zuriickkehren wiinschte. 
Yaksas befinden sich im Gefolge des Vaisravana und Alaka 
ist im Gebiet des Nord-HimElaya gelegen. Diese Tradition 

^ Ygh T. Emura “Indo-Tetsugaka-Bukkyo-Shiso-shi 

(Bntwicklungsgesehiclite der PHlosophie und des 
Buddhismus in Indien), Tokio 1930, S. 80. 

^ Vgl. Kalidasa, “Megha-duta’^ Vers 63 
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geht sclion auf das Maha-bharata zuriick, spater wurde 
Vaisravana in das buddhistisehe Pantheon aufgenommen. 
Ausdrticklicli bezeiclmet ilm aber erst das Suvarna-prabha- 
sottama-raj endra-sutra ( ^ Schntzgott 
der Piirsten inid ihrer Eeiehe, Dieses Sutra bildet zusam- 
men mit dem Saddliarma-pundarika-siitra und dem ^^Prajfia- 
paramita-sutra on a benevolent king protecting his country^’ 

eine Reihe von heiligen Texten, 
die das ^'Eeich bescliiitzen’’ ( • Zur Verlesung dieser 

Texte wurden auf kaiser lichen Befehl in China und Japan 
besondere ' ' Schutztempel des Reiches’’ 
errichtet. Das Suvarna-prabhasottama-raj endra-sutra genoss 
bei alien buddhistischen Piirsten und Herrschern in ganz 
Ostasien hohe Verehrungj die Lander dort gehoren ja zu 
der nordlichen Hemisphare und erfreuen sicli daher des 
besonderen Schutzes des Gottes Vaisravana. Bs liegt nun 
durchaus nahe anzunehmen, dass Shi-huang-ti der Ch^in- 
Dynastie die in Lin-t^ao erschienenen Riesen als seine 
Schutzgotter betrachtete und deshalb ilir Auftreten fiir ein 
gliickliehes Omen hielt, zumal er gerade in jenem Jahre 
das ganze Reich unter seiner Herrschaft vereinigt hatte. 

Was sagt nun das Suvarna-prabhasottama-raj endra- 
sutra liber die Beziehungen zwischen den Piirsten und den 
vier Weltwachtern? 

tt#, 

® Kioto-Trip. IX, 1. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 17. 

^ Kioto-Trip. V, 6. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 17. 

" Kioto-Trip. IX, 1, S. 20b f. 
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mm A3E^^ -ffir#, 

iH:#, 

“0 Brhabener, wir vier Piirsten zusammen mit 28 
Piirsten, Generalen der Yak§as und unzahligen Yak^as 
selnitzen mit reinen Mmmlischen Augen, die die der Men- 
schen iibertreffen, dieses Jambudvipa. 0 Erhabener, aas 
diesem Grand werden wir Piirsten Weltschiitzer genannt. 
Wenn es in dieser Welt Piirsten gibt, deren Lander immer 
wieder dureli feindliclie Rebellen heimgesucht werden und 
iiber die sicli Hungersnote nnd Epidemien ergiessra, bei 
derartigen Imnderttansendfaltigen Noten geben wir vier 
Piirsten, die dieses Suvarana-prabbas6ttama-raj6ndra- 
sntra erbrerbietig verehren, zn einem Priester, der es bei 
sicb aufbewahrt und verliest, und erleuchten ibn. Wenn 
wir ibn ersucben, gebt er durcb die Kraft unseres Geistes 
und unserer Brleucbtung in solcbe Reicbe und verbreitet 
dort den beiligen Text des Suvarna-prabbas6ttama- 
rajendra-sutra; dann werden die bunderttausendfaltigen 
Triibsale und Note weieben. 0 Brbabener, wenn ein 
Priester, der dieses Sutra in sieb aufbewabrt, in das Reicb 
eines Piirsten gelangt, dann gelangt auch das Sutra an 
dieses Reicb. 0 Brbabener, wenn der Piirst zum Priester 
gebt, um seine Lebre zu boren, ibn mit Preuden verebrt, 
Almosen gibt und ibn aufricbtig in seinen Scbutz nimmt, 
damit er sorgenfrei dieses Sutra verbreiten uiid alle Lebe- 
wesen bekebren kann, dann lassen wir vier Piirsten 
insgesamt den Piirsten und sein Reicb frei von Sorge und 
Not sein und gewabren ibon Prieden. 0 Brbabener, wenn 
der Piirst die Bediirfnisse der Priester, Nonnen, Upasakas 
und Upasikas, die dieses Sutra in sicb bewabren, be- 
friedigt, ibnen spendet und sie keinen Mangel leiden lasst, 
dann gewabren wir vier Piirsten ibm und seinem Volk 
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Frieden iind befreien sie Ton Not iind Kranldieit. 0 
Erhabener, den Piirsten^ der dieses Sutra bei sicli tragt 
und Terliest, der es ehrerbietig verelirt, liocliscliatzt iind 
preist, ihn lassen war unter den Piirsten am lioclisten 
Yerebren und preiseii, und die Hei’rsclier aller Lander 
loben ilin.’^ 

Ferner heisst es in diesem Sutra 

“0 Brhabner, wenn ein Piirst mit Preixden clem 
Suvar:na-prablias6ttama-rajgndra'sutra zuhort, urn sich 
selbst, der Herrscherin, den Prinzen, Prinzessinen und 
Hofdamen, seinen Seblossern und Palasten Sebutz zu 
verschaffien, dann erreicht er allerhochste, unsagbar reine 
Preude, Prieden und Gliiekseligkeit und wahrend seines 
Lebens wird seine bocberhabene Stellung als Herrsclier 
unbescbrankt, bliibend und gedeihend sein. Wenn ein 
Piirat die unermessliche und grenzenlose Summe alles 
G-liicks zu erlangen wiinscbt und feindliche Eebellen, 
Sorge und Not von seinem Reiche fernhalten will, dann 
muss er, o Brbabener, obne Raster und obne sein Ilerz 
zu verwirren, an Innigkeit der Verelirung zunehmen und 
aufrichtig mit aller Hochachtung dieses Sbtra anlibren.” 
Dieses Sutra erklart nicbt nur die Beziehungen 
zwischen dem Sutra selbst, den vier Welthiitern und 
Piirsten, sondern entbalt auch eine Art Staatslehre fiir die 
Herrseher; immer lesen wir von dem manigfacben Schutz, 
den diese vier Weltwachter den Piirsten und Volkern 
gewahren. Deberall ist aber Vaisravana die Hauptperson 
unter den vier Weltbiitern. 

Nach der nepalischen Tradition entstand dieses Sutra 
im dritten Jalirhundert v. Chr.,'^ es muss also sehou zur 

“ Vgl. a.a.O. S. 2113. 

" Tgl. B.W.B.P. S. 884. 
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Asoka-Zeit existiert haben. Fraglicb bleibt allerdings, ob 
damals scbon der dem jetzig^en Sutra entsiDrechenden Ori- 
ginaltext vorhanden war. Wir erfahren, dass der mit den 
Abgesandten des Kaisers Ming yon Indien nach China ge- 
kommene Priester Ka^apa-matahga in seiner Heimat bereits 
dieses Sutra gepredigt habe.® So liegt die Anahme nahe, 
dass die Bntstehung dieses Sutra in die vorchristliche Zeit 
fallt. Jedenfalls geliort die Verehrung des Vaisravana, der 
bereits in der Mahabharata-Zeit als Welthliter und zwar der 
nordlichen Sphare eine Rolle spielte, einer friiheren Zeit an. 
Tatsache ist, dass Vaisrayana in engeren Beziehungeii zu 
Fiirsten und Kriegern stand. Die Angabe des Wu-hsin-ehih 
und anderer Quellen, wonaeh Shi-liuang-ti das Brsclieinen 
der Barbaren in Lin-t^ao ftir ein gates Omen hielt, beruht 
meines Eraehtens darauf, dass damals eine Statue des 
Vaisrayana aus Zentralasien nach China gebracht wurde 
und dann als Modell fur die Darstellung der Chin-jen diente. 

Wie dachte man sich die aussere Brscheinung des 
Vaisrayana! Im '^P^-sha-men-Pien sui-chiin hu-fa ch§n- 
yen ) d. h. die Dharani zum Vai- 

srayana im Norden, der mit seiner Armee den Dharma 
schiitzt’’ wird seine Brscheinung folgendermassen geschil- 
dert 

mm, 

'^Br hat einen Panzer an, der mit den sieben Kost- 
barkeiten yerziert ist, in der linken Hand halt er eine 
Keule, wahrend er die rechte Hand in die Seite stemmt. 
Unter seinen Fiissen sind zwei Yak^a-Damonen in schwar- 
zer Farbe angebracht. Das Gesicht des Vaisrayana ist 
schreckenerregend dargestellt. Mit seinen grimmigen 

® Ygl. Li-tai san-pao-cM (TaisRo-Trip. KLIX, S. 4:9c). 

^ Vgl. Taisho-Trip. XXI, S. 884=6. East die gleicRe ScHldenmg 
dndet man noch in verschiedenen Texten, die wahrscheinlieli alle auf 
das oben erwabnte Werk znriickgelien, vgl. z. B. Taisbd-Trip, XXI, 
S. 219b, 232b usw. 
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Aiigen fixiert er die Scliaren der Damonen. In seinei* 
Pagode wird der Sakya-Buddha Terehrt/’ 

Das Bnkkyo-Daijiten besclireibt seine Ersclieinung so 

''Er bekleidet seinen Korper mit einem Panzer nnd 
tragt aiif der Handflaclie der linken Hand eine Pagode, 
wahrend er in der recbten Hand eine Kenle lialt. Sein 
Korper ist goldfarbigd^ 

In der bier beschriebenen Weise wiirde Vaisravana erst 
spater dargestellt; nrspriinglicli haben walirscheinlieli die 
Pagode nnd die Yaksa-Damonen gefehlt, nnd es war 
lediglich eine gepanzerte Statue mit einer Keule in der 
Hand. Der Ansdrnck ist offenbar eine Uebersetznng 
des Sanskritwortes * "vajra^’, das nach dem "Sanskrit- 
Englisla Dictionary von M.M, William folgende Bedeutiing 
hat 


"Vajra: The hard or mighty one, a thunderbolt (esp. 
that of Indra, said to have been formed out of the bones 
of the Rishi Dhadica or Dhadhici [q. v.], and shaped like 
a circular discus, or in later times regarded as having the 
form two transvers bolts crossing each other thus X ; some- 
times applied to similar weapons used by various gods or 
super-human beings, or to any mythical weapon destruc- 
tive of spells or charms, also to Manyu, "wrath”, EV., or 
with [apam] to a jet or water, AV. &c. &c. ; also applied 
to a thunderbolt in general or to the lightning evolved 
from the centrifugal energy of the circular thunderbolt of 
Indra when launched at a foe,* in Northern Buddhist coun- 
tries is shaped like a dumb-bell and called Dorje 

Im Chinesischen wird das Wort vajra gewohnlich 

Oder (Diamant-Keule) wiedergegeben. So 

werden tibermenschliche starke Manner Oder 

T. Oda “Bukkyo-Haijiten” (Enzy- 

klopadisches Worterbueli des Buddhismus), Tokio 1914, S. 935. 

Sir Mouier Momerm, “Sanskrit-English Dictionary", Oxford 
1899, p. 913. 

^ Vgl. Oda, a.a.O, S. 485. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a,0. S. 490. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 481. 
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Oder (starke Kingkampfer) Oder ^||lj 

(starke Gotter) etc. genannt. Audi Ausdriicke wie, -^Ull 

geMren Merher; damit 
werden ubermenscliliche Personen bezeichnet, die Vajra- 
Waffen tragen. Besonders bemerkenswert ist nun, dass alle 
libermenseblichen Personen oder Gotter, die in ibren Handen 
Vajra-Waffen balten, buddhistiscbe Scliutzgotter sind. 

In diesem Zusammenhang fallt nun vielleicbt auf eine 
Stelle des Li~tai san-pao cM ein besonderes Licht. Bs 
bandelt sick dabei um die — ^weiter unten noch ausfiibrlicher 
erbrterte — ^Ueberlieferung, der zufolge die ersten buddhisti- 
scben Sutras im 29. Jabre des Sbi-huang-ti, also yier Jahre 
nach dem Guss der Cbin-jen, nacb Cbina gelangten. Die 
Stelle lautet dort 

^‘Zur Zeit des Sbi-buang-ti kamen ferner der Srtoana 
Sbib-li Pang u. a., zusammen achtzebn Weise, und 
bracbten Sutras zur Bekebrung mit. Sbi-buang-ti 
scbenkte ilinen aber kein gebbr, sondern setzte Sbib-li 
Pang und die anderen gefangen. Um Mitternacbt kam 
ein starker Mann,^^ der secbszebn Puss gross war, und 
rettete sie, indem er das Gefangnis zerstbrte. Der Kaiser 
bat, indem er sicb tief verneigte, um Entscbuldigung. ^ ’ 
Diese uberlieferung, wonacb eine Anzabl buddhistiscber 
Moncbe, die aus den westlicben Landern nach Obina Sutras 
mitbrachten, yon Sbi-buang-ti ins Gefangnis geworfen und 

“ Ygl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 484. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 495. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 485. 

^ Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 485. 

“ Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. B. 493. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 484. 

Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 493. 

^ Taisho-Trip. LI, S. 708a f. 

^ Aus dem cMnesischen Wortlaut gelit nielit liervor, ob es sieh 
ttm einea oder mehrere Manner gehandelt bat. leb bin geneigt, an 
eine Mehrzabl zn denken. Vgl. nnter dem Abscbnitt “Das Bekanntwex- 
den der Sutras Shib-huang-ti.” 
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schliesslicli von stark en Mannern” kefreit wui’“ 

den, ist natilrlicli als iingescMclitlieli abziilehnen. Gleicli- 
woM mochte ich annelimen, dass der Gebraiicli des Aus- 
drucks in diesem Znsaininenhang dadnrch bedingt ist, 
dass Sbi-linang-ti einige Jalire vorher jene Cliin-jen-Statnen, 
also Darstellungen des Vaisravana, liatte giessen lassen. Im 
Biiddbismiis wird nainlich, wie wir bereits liervorlioben, der 
Ansdruek ^j§ij gerade fiir solcbe Schutzgotter wie Vaisra- 
vana gebraiicht. 

Aiif die Frage, wen die Cbin-jen-Statuen darstellen, 
seheint mir scMiesslich nocb eine — selir schwierig zii inter- 
pretierende — Stelle im Kan-cb'iian-fu des Yang 

Hsiiing ein gewisses Liclat zu werfen. In dieser 13 v, 

Cbr. verfassten poetiscben Besclireibiing des kaiserlicben 
Lnstscblosses Kan-cli^tian werden nnter den Sebenswilrdig- 
keiten des Palastes ancb Chin-jen erwalint, tind es ist klar, 
dass dieses Zeugnis gerade desbalb bedentsam ist, weil der 
Diehter bier atis eigenem Angenscliein zn sprecben scbeint. 
Bei diesen CMn^jen im Kan-ch^iian-Palast handelt es. sicli 
offenbar nm die von Ho Cb^ii-ping erbeiiteten ' Statnen 
wenigstens boren wir aus der Zwiscbenzeit nicbts von dem 
Gliss eines nenen Cbin-jen. Die von Shi-biiang-ti gegossenen 
zwolf Statuen aber waren bekanntlicb in anderen Palasten 
anfgestellt (S. 55). Die Stelle dieses Fii lantet (Han-shn- 
pu-cbn Kap. 87, S. 7b) : 


In einer Ubersetznng des Kan-ch'iian-fu bat B. von 
Zacb die Stelle so wiedergegeben 


Gewaltig ragen die Menscbenstatnen empor, die 

^ Es sei XLOchmals betont, dass es ungewiss bleiben muss, ob Ho 
Ch'u-ping eiue oder mehrere Statueu erbeutet bat. 

^ E» von Zacb, ‘'Yang Hsiung's poetisebe Bescbreibung des 
Himmelsopfers im Lustscbloss (Kamebuan-fu). Smica, Jabrg. 1927* 
S. 191. 
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6rlockengestelle in die Hohe kalten, nnd in deren Panzer- 
kleidnng die Binschnitte wie Draekensclixippen klaffen. 
Der Palast verbreitet helles Lickt wie Packeln nnd glanzt 
wie hoke Plammen, Er passt in den Hsien-p‘n-Park des 
Himmelspalastes nnd verkorpert die wnnderbare Maclit 
des T^ai-yik-Geistes (des Grossen Binen).’^ 

Zaeh erklart sich also die Sacke so, dass die (zwolf) 
Chin-jen in Wirklickkeit Statnen von Menscken darstellten 
iind Gloekengestelle, anf denen wokl eine Glocke oder Trom- 
mel stand, in die Hoke kielten. Meiner Ansickt nack 
bedentet kier der Ansdrnek einfack ^‘SockeP’, IJr- 

spriinglick sckeinen soleke Sockel als Gestelle fiir Glocken 
imd andere Mnsilcinstrnmente gedient zn kaben, wakrend 
kier anf dem Sockel eine Ckin-jen-Statne stand. 

Im dritten Satzglied erganzt von Zack als Snbjekt 
Palast’’, w^as im Ckinesiscken nickt ansgedriickt ist. Ick 
glanbe dagegen, dass in diesem Satzglied wie bei alien 
anderen ^^Ckin-jen” das logiseke Snbjekt bildet. So mochte 
iek die ganze Stelle etwa wie folgt tibersetzen: 

'‘Bin tapfer anssekender Okin-jen stekt anf einem 
Sockel, sein drackengescknppter Panzer verbreitet strak- 
lendes Lickt wie Fackeln nnd glanzt wie koke Plammen. 
Br (Ckin-jen) wnrde im Hsien-p^n-Park des Himmels- 
palastes anfgestellt nnd gleickt dem allmaektigen Gott 
der grossen Binkeit.” 

Wir er inner en nns, dass der Kaiser Wix die von Ho* 
CkHi-ping erbentete Chin-jfen-'Statne im Palast Kan-cKiian 
anfstellen Hess, da er den Ckin-j?en fiir einen grossen Gott 
kielt (vgl. oben S. 72). Damit kangt meiner Ansickt nack 
die Erwaknnng des Gottes der grossen Binkeit” an nnserer 
Stelle znsammen. 

Wenn Hayaskiya n. a. die Ckin-j§n-Statue im Kan- 
cknan-Palaste fiir mne Bnddka-Statne erklkcte^. so ist diese 
Gleicksetznng sckon deskalb abzmleknen, well die Pignr des 
Bnddka nie mit einem Panzer dargesteDt wird. Dagegen 
wiirde die ganze Besckreibnng sekr gnt anf Vaisravana 
passen, dessen sckreckenerregende -Gestalt gleiekfalls mit 
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einem Panzer bekleidet war (vgl. oben S. 56). Dass die 
Cbin-jen-Statue keine einheimiscbe Pigtir verkorperte, 
Tielmebr in anslandischen Vorstellnngen wurzelte, gelit 
meines EracMens ans dem Ansdriick Ghin4i ‘ ‘ Goldbar- 
baren’’ bervor (vgl. oben S. 56 f.), der daneben znr Bezeich- 
mmg der Obin-jen in der Han-Zeit verwendet wurde. In 
diesem Znsammenbang sei nocb einmal an die kbotanesische 
tiberliefernng erinnert, wonacb der Gott Vaisravana einen 
indiscben Prinzen ans Kbotan zum Solan des Herrscbers von 
China gemacbt baben soli. Wie wir saben, gebt diese legenden- 
bafte Uberliefernng vielleiebt daranf znrriick, dass Knnala, 
ein Sobn des Asoka, als Herrscber von Kbotan eine Oder 
mebrere Statuen des Vaisravana nacb China gescbiekt bat. 
Damit mbchte icb die in cbinesiscben Qnelleii beriebtete Ge- 
scbicbte in Verbindnng bringen, wonacb im 26. Jabre des 
Sbi-bnang-ti zwolf Riesen in babarischer Kleidnng in Lin- 
t^ao erscbienen xxnd der Kaiser nacb ihrem Vorbild zwolf 
Cbin-jen-Statnen giessen liess. 

Pair die grosse Bedentnng, die der Gott Vaisravaiia in 
Kbotan nnd in Zentralasien batte, lassen sich nocb einige 
Beispiele anfaibren. Als der Konig Vijaya-samgrama II. 
von Kbotan im Jabre 674 n. Chr. nacb China kam, nm dem 
Kaiser Kao-tsnng Tributgescbenke zu iiberreicben, wurde er 
zum Gouverneur von PH-sha ernannt. Das Cbin-t' ang-shn 
(SS#) bericbtet dariiber (Kap. 221, S. 17b) : 

^®“Au d^but de la p6riode ebang-yuen (674-675), 
emmenant b sa suite ses fils, ses fr^res cadets et ses bauts 
dignitaires, au nombre de soixaute-dix personnes, (le roi 
de Kbotau Fou-tou Hiong) -vint lui mime rendre bommage 
b la cour. Gomme il s’ Itait aquis des mirites en com- 
battant les T‘Qu-po (Tibltaius), I’empereur fit de son. 
territoire le' Gou'v^ernemen.t de P‘i-cba, le divisa en dix 

Chavaimes, Dooiunenta sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) Oceideataux, 
St.-Petersburg-, 1900, p, 127. 
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arrondissement et confera a ’Fo-u-iou Eiong le titre de 
Governeiir.^^ 

Wie bereits Ghavannes bemerkte, ist P^i-sha eine ab- 
gekiirzte Transkription Yon Yaisravana.^'^ Wenn also der 
Kaiser Kao-tsiing den Konig von Khotan znm Goxiverneur 
von P^i-sha ernannte, so mnsste damals nock die Tradition, 
■wonacb die Herr sober von Kbotan von Vaisravana ab~ 
stammten, lebendig sein. Ein weiters Beispiel fur die 
bedeutende Rolle, die dieser Gott in Zentralasien spielte, 
liefert die Biographie des Pu-k^iing (Amoglia-vajra) 
eines buddistiscben Priesters, der zur Eeit des Kaisers 
Hsiian-tsung aus Nordindien zu ScbifiE nacb China 

kam und bier fur die Ausbreitung der Tantra-Scbnle 
wirkte 

mmm. 

‘"^In der Periode T^ien-pao (742-750 n, Cbr.) fiiKrten 
die drei Lander Hsi-fan (Tibet), Ta-sbib (Araber) und 

Wahrend Ghavannes, Kujita (Untersuchung zur Geschichte 
Slentralasiens Teil III. Shigaku-ZassM XXXIV, S.. 36, Anm. 22) und 
Stein (a.a.O. p. 176) in Pl-sha eine ITmschreibung von Vaisravana 
sehen, hielt es Teramoto (a.a.O. S. 148 f.) fiir eine Transkription von 
vijaya *‘XJnuberwindIichkeit” und begriindet dies damit, dass sieh die 
Piirsten von Khotan fast alle Vijaya genannt haben, z. B. Vijaya- 
sambhava, Vijayagaya, Vijaya-samgrama, Vijaya*vikrama, etc. Diese 
Erklarung ist naeiner Ansicht nach unrichtig; denn das Wort vijaya 
wird in Ohinesisehen 'KBB und transkripiert und mit ilber-* 
setzt. Wenn P'i-sha und Vijaya identisch waren, braucht das OMu- 
t'ang-shu nicht doppelt dureh und auszudriieken. Wie in 

Japan die nait *'bi-sha** gebildeten ISTamen von Strassen oder 

Hallen jedenfalls mit Vaisravana Beziehungen haben, so muss der 
Ausdruck auch auf VaiSravana zuriickgehen. 

^ Siing-kaO"S^ng-chuan (^®tl'1f). Vgl. Taishd-Trip. L, S, 714. 
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K‘ang (Sogdiana) Tmppen und nmzingelten Hsi-liang- 
fu, Man befahl dem Fu-k'ung (in den Palast) zu kom- 
men. Der Kaiser (Hsiian-tsnng) ging zu einer Bnddlia- 
Halle. Als Fu-k'nng sein Weihranchgefass nalxm tind die 
Dliarani des ‘"Sutra iiber einen gixtigen Herrscber''^^ 
vierzekn Mai vorlas, sah. der Kaiser in dem Palast-Qarten 
ungefalir 500 gottlicbe Soldaten. Brstaunt befragte er 
dariiber den Fu-k" ling, Dieser antwortete : "‘Der Prinz^^ 
des Gottes Vaisravana suckt mit seiner Armee An-bsi zu 
retten. Icb bitte (Eure Majestat), rascb Lebensmittel zu 
bescbaffen und sie liinzusenden/ ^ Am 20. des vierten 
Monats wurde ein Tbronbericlit folgenden Inlialt ein- 
gereickt. ""Am 11. Tag des zweiten Monats babe man etwa 
30 Li nordostlicb der Stadt in Wolken und Nebeln gottlicbe 
Soldaten von maclitigen Wuchs geseben. Ibr Trommelu 
und Horner ertonten, Berge und Brde wurden erscbiit- 
tert, die Barbaren stiiz'zten erscbreckt auseinander. In 
. den Lagerwfflen gab es goldfarbige Eatten ; sie nagten die 
Bogen und Armbriiste an, sodass samtlicbe Sehnen zerris- 
sen. In dem Turmtor auf der Nerdseite der Stadt stand 
ein von einem Heiligenscbein umstrablter Flirst (d, b. 
Vaisravana), der zornig dreinblickte, worauf das Bar- 
barenbeer rascb entflob. Als der Kaiser diesen Bericht 
las, dankte er dem Pu-fc"ung und befabl infolgedessen, 
in den Stadttoren aller Provinzen Statuen des Vaisravana 
zu erricbten.'^ 

Dieselbe Erzablung bat dann aucb Bingang in das etwa 
im 14. Jabrbundert verfasste japaniscbe Gescbicbtswerk 
Taihei-M ) gefunden, dessen 29. Kapitel verschie- 

dene tlberlieferungen entbalt, wie der Gott Vaisravana sich 
Fiirsten und Kriegern gegeniiber buldvoll erwies. Wenn 
diese Traditionen aucb erst aus spaterer Zeit Stammen, so 
scbeinen sie dock zu beweisen, dass Vaisravana scbon seit 
der Begriindung des Konigreicbes Kbotan in Zentralasien 
Verebrung genoss. 

Vgl. S. 86, Aiim. 4. 

Es gibt ftimf Eiiaben, die dem Crott YaiSravana dienen, 
SGb,eiaiieh memt man bier den einen von den flinf gottlichen Ejiaben. 

In Japaa. wai? es allgemein iiblieh, dass Krieger nnd Eiirste-n 
Vaisravana urn Sieg baten. lEre Sobnen warden aucb “Tiamon-marn'’' 
Oder des Gottes« Tai&?a/vana’'’ genannt. 
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Aiif Grund der Torgelegten Materialien glaube ich also 
behatipten zu diirfen dass die Chin-jen-Statuen sowohl der 
wie der Han-Zeit Darstellimgen des Vaisravana 
warea. Aber selbst wer diese Hypotbese ablebnt, wird zti- 
geben miissen, dass es sich. bei diesen Chin-jen jedenfalls 
niclit tim Btiddha-Statuen liandeln konnte. 

b. Einige Ergdnzungen zum Chin-jen-Problem, 

1. CMn-jen des Kaisers Ming 

Hat die Uberlief ernng des Hou-han-sliu tind der librigen 
Werke, wonach dem Kaiser Ming der spateren Han-Dynastie 
ein Cliin-jSn im Tranm erscbienen sei, nnn irgendwelche 
Beziehiingen zii den bisber erorterten Chin-jen ? Wir mlissen 
bier die befreffende Stelle des Hon-han-sbu noch einmal 
ansscbreiben (Kap. 118, Nr. 78) : 

“Der Kaiser Ming sail einen Chin-jen im Traum. 
Dieser war sehr gross nnd sein Hanpt Ton LicM nm- 
strahlt. Er befragte seine Beamten (dariiber). Einer 
sangte: Es gibt im Westen einen Gott, Buddha genannt, 
dessen Gestalt ist seehszehn Puss gross und goldfarbig. 
Darauf schicltte der Kaiser Boten nach Indien, um Ton 
der Lehre Buddha’s Kenntnis zu erhalten.” 

Wenn man diese Erzahlung unbefangen liest, ist man 
vielleieht versucht zu glauben, mit diesem Ohin-jSn nur 
^akya-Buddha, gemeint sein konnte. Denken wir aber an 
die oben erwahnten Chin-j§n, so erscheint ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen ihnen und der Traumerscheinung nicht iinmoglich. 
Die Chin-jen des Shih-huang-ti standen zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Ming in der Halle Ch‘ang-lo. Als Kaiser Ming die alte 
Hauptstadt Ch‘ang-an besuchte, musste er jedenfalls auch 
von den Ohin-jgn dort Notiz nehmen und so konnte die 
Traumerscheinung wohl eine Brinnerung an sie sein. 

Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass die Priester KSSyapa- 
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matanga tind Dliarma-raksa den Buddhismns und damit 
alicli Buddha-Bilder- in China eingefiihrt haben; in Indien 
erlebte gerade zu dieser Zeit der Bnddhismus eine nene 
Bliitezeit durch den Konig Kaniska. Bnddha-Statnen ans 
Bronze wurden, wie wir wissen, in China erst viel spater 
gegossen. Die Traumerseheinung des Kaisers Ming kann also 
nur an die Chin-jen der Ch'in- oder Han-Zeit angekniipft 
haben. 

2. Gehort die Chin-jIn-Statue einer nichtbuddhistischen 
Religion an? 

Es bleibt noch die Prage zu erortern, ob der Chin-jen 
vielleieht Gegenstand der Verehrung einer anderen Religion 
war. Man konnte sich den Chin-jen als hinduistische 
Gottheit, z. B. Siva, Vi^nu, Mahesvara etc. denken. Aber 
der Hinduismus hat niemals religiose Propagierung im 
Ausland getrieben, sondern sich immer auf Indien be- 
sehriinkt. Hatten die Chin-jen einer nichtbuddhistischen Re- 
ligion angehort, so miissten sich auch irgendwelche Anzei- 
chen fiir die Ausbreitung ihrer Lehre in Zentralasien und 
China finden. Aber wir hbren nichts dergleichen. Die 
Religionen, die tiber Zentralasien nach China kamen, waren 
nicht nur indischen Ursprungs, sondern auch andere Re- 
ligionen, wie der Nestorianismus und Manichaismus 

Oder die Lehren Mohammeds und Zor casters 
finden dort Bingang. Nestorianismus und Mahommedanis- 
mus nun kommen hier nicht in Prage, weil sie erst spater 
entstanden sind. Dasselbe gilt vom Manichaismus ; sein 
Begriinder Mani ist erst urn 215 n. Chr. geboren, so dass 
auch die Ausbreitung dieser Lehre erst in eine spatere Zeit 
fallt. Nur die Lehre Zoroasters sieht auf ein hbheres Alter 
zuriick, aber sie hatte dem Untergang der Achameniden- 
Dynastie (331 v. Chr.) bereits ihre Bedeutung verloren. 

Daher^ lasst sich mit Sicherheit annehmen, dass der 
Chin-jSn nicht das Symbol einer anderen Religion darstellte. 
Kiinnen wir ferner nachweisen, dass der Buddhismus damals 
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in Zentralasien verbreitet war, so bildet das einen weiteren 
Beweis fiir nnsere Bebauptung. TJnter diesem Gesichts- 
punkt mocMe ieb im nacbsten Absehnitt die Binfiibrung 
der Sutras in China zur Cb‘in-zeit bebandeln. 

{To le concluded) 


Kaishun Ohashi 



IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES : 

X. Honkokuji 

Honkokuji is one of the four main temples of the 
Nichiren sect having been founded by Nichiren himself. 
Originally it was in Kamakura. In 1253 Nichiren built a 
small hut there and called it Honkokuji. In 1398 it became 
a temple and twenty-eight years later, Nichijd, a disciple of 
Nichiren, brought the edifice to Kyoto where it received the 
patronage of the Emperor. The temple met with some 
vicissitudes for it was burned down by the priests of Hieizan 
of the Tendai sect. This was due to chagrin over the popu- 
larity and power of Nichiren. The once one hundred sub- 
temples on the temple ground have now become twenty-six, 
but it still is a flourishing centre of the vigorous Nichiren 
sect. 

Honkokuji is entered by a great gate containing large 
carved statues of the Deva kings. There are many temple 
buildings in the wide yard where children play and doves 
flock. In the Hall of ^akyamuni is the standing statue of 
the Buddha which Nichiren dearly loved. It was given to 
him by the governor of Ito while Nichiren was exiled there. 
When the .governor was seriously ill he was healed of his 
disease through the prayers of Nichiren and in gratitude he 
gave the statue to Nichiren who loved it so much, he carried 
it with him wherever he went. The statue is now enshrined 
in this special hall guarded by two ancient Korean dogs 
carved in wood brought from Korea by Kato Kiyomasa. 
The hall is richly decorated with the ornaments generally 
found in Nichiren temples. 

In the Ikimiedo is the statue of Nichiren carved by 
Nichiro and which Nichiren himself saw before he died and 
on which he wrote the sacred phrase : '^Namu-Myoho-Eenge- 
Kyo’’ (Hail to the Wonderful Lotus Sutra) 

* The Holckelcyo (Saddharrm T'uhdarl'ka) 
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In the building called the Soshido are statues of Nichiren 
the founder of the sect, Nichird the celebrated second head 
and also those of the third, fourth and fifth Patriarchs. 
They all wear peculiar red and white strips of cotton-wad- 
ding on their heads. 

The origin of this is of interest. It is said that in 1264 
Nichiren restored his mother from a serious illness, and that 
after doing so he was proceeding with his disciples through 
the pine forest at Toji. The governor of the province, T5jo 
Kagenobu, with many soldiers attacked Nichiren and his 
friends, and two of the party were killed as well as the 
feudal lord of Amatsu who was coming to great Nichiren. 

When To jo Kagenobu came upon Nichiren with the 
intent to kill him by the sword, Nichiren raised his rosary 
and cried out, Namu-Myoho-Benge-Kyo, The jewel in the 
rosary was broken into two parts and Nichiren ’s forehead 
was injured. The cotton- wadded hoods revive the memory 
of this incident and the statues wear them from October 12 
(the anniversary of Nichiren ^s death) to April 8 (Buddha’s 
birthday) . 

In the temple compound is a shrine sacred to the memory 
of Kato Kiyomasa. It is called Kwanji In and is supposed 
to be built on the site of the house where Kiyomasa lived. 

Kato Kiyomasa was a devoted retainer of Hideyoshi and 
a fervent follower of the Nichiren sect, and in Osaka he 
founded a temple Hommyoji where he installed the memorial 
tablets of his ancestors and which he visited once a year at 
New Year’s time. Kiyomasa was devoted to the abbot of 
Hommyoji, and later when he became Lord of Kumamoto 
he removed the temple there from Osaka, and Nisshin fol- 
lowed him also and became the abbot. From the red gate 
of Honkokuji Kiyomasa ’s army marched out for the cam- 
paign in Korea. On Kiyomasa ’s army flag were the seven 
characters representing the sacred phrase, ‘‘Namu-Myoho- 
Eenge-Kyo.” At his shrine here at Honkokuji is his memorial 
tombstone. His posthumous religious name is Seisho Ko. 
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The remains of his "wife and daughter are buried here. 

Besides the shrine for ICiyomasa there are several others, 
one to Myoken, the Bodhisattva of the Pole Star, popular in 
the Nichiren sect. Before it stands the image of a bronze 
horse, for the horse is the messenger of Myoken as the fox 
is of Inari. There is a shrine to Inari, the Shinto god of the 
harvest of rice, and also one to Kishimojin, the Indian 
goddess Hariti, who was converted to Buddhism by Buddha 
from her previous life of eating children. Now she is 
regarded as the protectress of children, and represented as 
a beautiful woman carrying a child with a pomegranate in 
her hand. To her shrine come mothers who have lost their 
children and pray for the welfare of their dear ones in the 
other world. 

The Ky5zo (revolving library) is very ancient and is a 
national treasure. The half life-size lions on the central 
washing trough are very charming, — ^lions instead of the 
usual conventional dragon, and one lion is standing with his 
back legs on the ground and his front feet resting on the 
trough while another lion is standing on the edge of the 
water basin. It is quite unique in design. 

Among the treasures of the temple are pictures of the 
Pour Mandalas drawn by Nichiren, the one of Oshidori being 
noteworthy because it is decorated with a piece of cloth said 
to have been taken from a dress belonging to Yokihi (Yang- 
kue Pei) the unfortunate, beautiful lady beloved by Emperor 
Genso of China. This brocade is embroidered with the 
figures of the oshidori, a species of duck noted for their 
beauty and their fidelity, for when one of a pair of mates 
dies, the remaining one remains faithful unto death. 

The garden back of the priests’ apartments is small but 
dainty in conception. 

Honkokuji may be called the Mother of the Nichiren 
temples. It is faithful to the spirit of Nichiren (Lotus of 
the Sun) who originally belonging to Tendai established his 
own sect. To him the idealised Sakyamuni of the Saddharma 
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Pundanka was most worthy of worship. Niehiren himself 
is considered to be an incarnation of Bosatsn Jogy5, one of 
the first disciples of Sakyamnni. 

The sacred phrase, ^‘Namu-My5ho-Renge-Kyo,’’ is on 
the lips of every devout member of the sect, carved on stones, 
written and painted on paper. It may be translated: 
‘^Adoration to the Sacred Scripture of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law.’’ Temple worshippers repeat the sacred 
phrase to the accompaniment of the drum. In fact, the 
Nichiren followers like noise and the peculiar rhythm with 
which they strike the drum is often deafening. 

Nichiren made the assertion: “If my benevolence is 
really great and far-reaching, the Holy Book of the Lotus of 
the Good Law will continue predominant for a million 
years.” Again he said, “Indian Buddhism came from the 
West to the East. Now Japanese Buddhism will go from 
the East to the West.” When he lay dying he recited: 
“My constant solicitude is how can all beings be led to the 
incomparable Way and ere long attain Buddhahood ? ’ ’ May 
not one of the ways be along the lines of his own teachings 
which we see symbolised here at Honkokujif 

A visit to this temple or any one of the chief fanes of 
Nichiren Buddhism cannot fail to make an impression as to 
the powerful personality and character and spirituality of 
the great Buddhist Nichiren. 
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XI. Honnoji 

The Niehiren temple of Honnoji is situated in the heart 
of the city of Kyoto. It is just off one of the busy streets, 
yet when the visitor enters the temple yard he at once 
becomes aware of a spirit of calm which descends upon him 
as he views the quiet temple roofs, around which the doves 
are circling. 

Honnoji was founded by Niehiren in 1416. The temple 
is famous as the scene of the assassination of Oda Nobunaga 
by Akeehi Mitsuhide and his tomb is to be seen here. The 
temple has suffered much from fire in the past and the 
present Hondo is new. The interior is very rich and beauti- 
ful, the gold predominating. Here is enshrined a life-sized 
statue of Niehiren which is only shown on the 12th and 13th 
of each month. Nobunaga’s memorial tablet(i7iai) is also 
enshrined here. On the altar are the statues of Sakyamuni 
Buddha and TahSto Buddha revered in the Sadharma- 
Pundarlka Sutra. 

In the treasure-house there are some interesting pictures 
and things connected with Nobunaga. Here is a halberd 
which was used by his wife Ano-no-tsubone when she was 
trying to protect her husband. 

Nobunaga defended himself valiantly when the enemy 
caught him at Honnoji. When severely wounded and re- 
cognising that his cause was helpless, he set fire to the temple 
and committed suicide, his young son perishing with him. 
But thirteen days later Mitsuhide ’s own severed head was 
exposed in front of Honnoji gate where Nobunaga had met 
his end. 

In the treasure-house are also some interesting pictures 
of Arhats by Chodensu and some black-and-whites by Kano 
Motonobu and a Mandala drawing by Niehiren himself. 
This is called the Daimoku Mandala and depicts the sacred 
phrase of the Niehiren sect, “Namu Myoho Renge Kyo.” 
The writing is mounted on a special kind of damask silk 
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with a vine pattern, and brocade with this pattern is now- 
sold with the name of Honnoji-gire. There are a number , 
of articles preserved here which will interest the student of 
Japanese history. Among these is an exquisite screen of 
mother of pearl representing the poem of Seki-heM (the 
Eed Cliff) celebrated by the Chinese poet Su Tung P^o. 

On each side of it are two large incense-burners in the 
shape of kirins. The kirin (unicorn) is really a creature of 
the imagination and found in the oldest examples of Chinese 
art. It is said to be composed of the essence of the five 
elements. It is represented with the body, legs, and cloven 
hoofs of a deer, and the head and breast of a dragon. It 
emits flames from its tail and joints and on its forehead is 
a horn while its body has scales like a fish. Like the Ho5 
(phoenix) it appears only when great events occur and is 
symbolic of gentleness and virtue. These kirins belonged to 
the Emperor Hui-tsung of Sung who himself was a painter 
and art lover. These kirin, looking much like dogs, are 
marvels of power and vitality. 

Among the tombs at the back of the temple besides the 
imposing one of Nobunaga’s are those of Nichiryu and 
Nichiren, in the latter case probably only a memorial tomb 
or perhaps erected over a part of his ashes or bones since 
his real sepulchre is at Ikegami near Tokyo. 

Near these tombs are those of the painters TTragami 
Shunkin and Uragami ©yokudov 

Uragami Gyokudo was born in 174& and Ms family 
adhered to the Daimyo of Okayama, Uragami was the 
family name. It is interesting to note how he took his brush 
name of Gyokudo. He loved the koto instrument very much 
and spent much time playing upon it. He came into posses- 
sion of a koto of seven strings- which had belonged to Ko 
Gensho a Chinese. This koto was called Gy^hudo^ei-m (the 
clear rhythm of the jade hall) and so beloved by the painter 
that he carried it everywhere he went and took his. name 
from it. 
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Id, 1794, Gyokudo started on a journey to the eastern 
provinces accompanied by his two sons and carrying with 
him his beloved instrument. Later he settled at Kyoto 
because he loved and appreciated the natural scenery of. 
the city and its surroundings. Here he painted assiduously 
and played the koto for his amusement. No one was his 
teacher of painting, he painted entirely from his own artistic 
inspiration. Although he may be classed as a Bunjinga 
artist, his work is so individualistic, so versatile that he 
may be classed by himself. One of his characteristics is 
that in his brush-work he used horizontal lines in depicting 
trees and foliage as if done by pencil and this is most charac- 
teristic of him and gives his pictures a certain charm and 
air of modernity. 

Now a word about the Patiuarehs of the Nichiren sect. 
Nichiren selected six of his disciples to follow him in the 
work of preserving and developing the sect. The first was 
Nissho born in 1221. He was a Tendai priest originally and 
studied at Enryakuji on Mt. Hiei, Toben as he was called 
then. Nissho had the same doubts which Eensho (Nichiren) 
had held before him,’ for they both felt that the doctrines of 
Jikaku and Chisho were contrary in some parts to those of 
the founder Dengyo. Toben was therefore advised by his 
teacher to seek out Eensho who had left Mt. Hiei for Kama- 
kura. Toben decided to do so and joined Nichiren there 
and became his fervent disciple and faithful server. In fact 
he managed aU the practical affairs so well that Nichiren 
was able to devote himself entirely to propaganda. After 
Nichiren ’s death he compiled a collection of Nichiren ’s 
literary work. Later his believers in Kamakura built a 
temple for him there where he died at an advanced age leav- 
ing the propagation of the Nichiren sect to Nichiryu. 

Nichizo was the nephew of Nichiro and was brought as 
the boy Edchizomaru to Nichiren by his father. He became 
a devoted disciple and later was known as Nichizo. When 
Nichiren was going into exile from the shore of Kamakura 
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in 1260, Nichizo hurried up to the boat and held by his 
naked feet the rope of the boat, pleading that he might 
be allowed to follow Nichiren into exile. But the guard 
struck him so severely that his right arm was broken. Nichi- 
ren comforted him and counselled him to be brave and to be 
a true believer in the Lotus Gospel and that he Nichiren 
would think of him everyday during his exile. After Nichi- 
ren ’s departure, Nichizo would stand on the seashore every 
evening to think of his beloved master and once finding a 
piece of wood drifting on the water he took it and carved a 
statue of Nichiren. 

After the disastrous attack at Komatsubara on the way 
to Kamakura when Nichiren was severely injured Nichiro 
nursed him faithfully in the cave where they both took 
refuge. It was Nichiro who took the document of pardon 
to Nichiren at Sado where he was exiled. In 1282 Nichiro 
met with the sad event of Nichiren ’s death at Minobu. For 
one year he entered into quiet mourning for his master and 
then he returned to Kamakura in order to propagate his 
religion and in 1318 he settled at Ikegami near Tokyo where 
Nichiren ^s tomb is situated. He left many eminent disciples. 

Nichiko the Third Patriarch helped Nichiren in his 
literary work and became the founder of Daisekiji, and 
Nikko, the Fourth Patriarch, became Nichiren 's disciple 
when he was only thirteen years old and was constantly 
with him, visiting him during his exile at Sado and taking 
care of him at Minobu. He also wrote a number of im- 
portant books. He became the second abbot of Minobu. 

Nitcho the Fifth Patriarch worked for the sect at Hon- 
kokuji and elsewhere, 

Nichiji, the Sixth Patriarch, was noted in boyhood for 
his beauty and clever mind. At the age of fourteen he 
became a priest at Hieizan where he studied very hard. 
But he had grave doubts in regard to the Tendai teaching 
and was advised to consult Nichiren at Kamakura. He 
became Nichiren^s disciple. After Nichiren ’s death he com- 
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piled the work of The Questions and Answers in regard to 
the SohTie Eyo (Saddharma Pundarika). Thirteen years 
after Nichiren^s death, in 1294, he set ont quite alone upon 
a journey of evangelisation. First he went to the Hokkaidoy 
then through the coast country of Siberia to Manchuria and 
finally to Peking and other places in China and then onwards 
to India where he diligently preached his doctrine. He died 
and was buried in India. It is said that over his tonab was 
placed a tablet bearing in Tartar letters the words, ^^Namu 
Myoho Eengekyo. ’ ’ 

Nichizo is not one of the patriarchs but he was a great 
worker for the sect especially in Kyoto. When Nichiren 
was dying although Nichizo was only a boy, he instructed 
him to carry on the work in Kyoto, and he faithfully obeyed 
even though he met with troubles and persecutions. He 
founded a number of temples in Kyoto, Mydkenji being the 
largest and most important.. 

Nichiryu was the founder of Honnoji as the head temple 
of the Kempon School of Nichiren Buddhism and he was a 
very influential priest of his time, the promoter of the Hon- 
kakuyuretsu doctrine. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 



NOTES 

The Second Conference of the Pan-Pacific Yonng Bud- 
dhists’ Association was held in Tokyo and continned at 
Kyoto, Osaka, and Mt. Koya, July 18-25, 1934. The first 
Pan-Pacific Young Buddhists’ Association Conference was 
held at Honolulu in 1930. It was agreed that considerable re- 
sults in education, thought, and social problems were attained 
there but even greater ones by the Second Conference. There 
was an attendance of over 1,00 Buddhists; delegates were 
present from fourteen nations of the Pacific, 300 from Japa- 
nese Buddhist organisations and 300 from foreign countries. 
The early meetings were held in Tokyo at the temple of the 
Nishi Hongwanji. There were many interesting lectures 
given beside receptions, social talks, and so on. Later the 
delegates came to central Japan. This writer had the pleas- 
ure of attending the meeting at the Great Hall on Mt. K5ya 
where a sutra ceremony was performed. It was extremely 
interesting to see the delegates from different countries, 
Indians in their turbans, Indian and Burmese women in their 
graceful dresses and Japanese Americans from America and 
Hawaii. All seemed to be enjoying practically the ideals of 
Brotherhood. 

Some of the suggestions of various committees are as 
follows: The establishment of an international Buddhist 
University; the establishment of an international Buddhist 
Summer College; to honour those who have speciaUy con- 
tributed to the cause of Buddhism; to restore Buddhagaya 
and other sacred places of Buddha; the translating of scrip- 
tures; the composition of Buddhist songs; exchange of lec- 
tures and professors between Buddhist Associations of dif- 
ferent countries; special training of young Buddhists to 
serve abroad; promotion of world peace; removal of racial 
prejudices ; to further internationalism, etc. 

At the closing session the relic of a portion of the Bud- 
dha’s remains was presented by Mr Sri Nissanka of Ceylon. 
It is difficxilt to describe all the proceedings of the con- 
ference, but that the conference was most successful is 
unquestioned. That it was so enthusiastically held is another 
proof that Buddhism is a living force in religious Japan. 
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The 2500th anniversary of the birth of the Bnddha was 
celebrated on December 8, 1934^ at Tokyo in the presence 
of Prince Kaya and more than three hundred noted fTapanese 
leaders, under the auspices of leading Japanese scholars of 
Buddhism. The meeting took place at the Imperial Hotel. 
Bight European and American scholars were honoured by 
the sponsors of the Institute formed to observe the anni- 
versary for their contributions to the study of Buddhism. 
Dr Tetsujiro Inoue is the president of the Institute. He 
said that a part of the celebration was to do honour to 
foreign scholars in Buddhism for wdiat they have contributed 
to the study of this Oriental religion. They were awarded 
certificates and medals. 

Scholars receiving the awards are Dr Charles Rockw^ell 
Lanman of the United States; Mr Theodore Steherbatsky 
of the Soviet; Dr Wilhelm Solf and Dr Wilhelm Geiger of 
Germany; Dr Louis de la Vallee Poussin of Belgium; Mr 
Sylvain Levi of Prance; and Mrs Caroline A. P. Rhys 
Davids and Dr Frederick William Thomas of Great Britain, 
The certificates for the awards were received by members of 
the various Embassies who represented the scholars. 

The ceremonies brought to a close one week of celebra- 
tion conducted under the auspices of the Institute. A num- 
ber of lecture meetings were held at which noted Buddhist 
scholars spoke. About forty scholars also submitted special 
papers in various fields of Buddhism which they studied, 
while the Institute distributed a large number of publica- 
Profs. Kimura and Yamamoto, and Mr Brinkley. 


The International Buddhist Society w^as formed during 
1934. Its chief objects are the training of Buddhist stu- 
dents in writing English and in reading English Buddhist 
books, the propagation of Buddhist teachings in foreign 
countries through the use of the English language and the 
publication of pamphlets and periodicals in English. Besides 
this the publication in Japanese of articles written in foreign 
languages is to be undertaken. For the present are planned 
four pamphlets in English: the revival of The Yo%mg East^;^ 
one collection of Buddhist essays with a bibliography of the 
^ One number of the Young JSastf appeared during the summer. 
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chief Japanese works which have appeared during the year; 
two or more Japanese translations of Buddhist works or 
articles which have been published in foreign journals. The 
training of ten students has already been started under the 
supervision of Mr Jack Brinkley. 

Dr Inoue of the Imperial University is the president. 
Among the councillors are Drs Takakusu, Anesaki, Kuroita, 
Wogihara, Mikami, Masaki, and others. Among them are 
included the editors of this magazine. The committee is 
composed of Mr Fujii whose generosity has largely made the 
formation of the Society possible, Dr Taehibana, Dr Nagai, 
Profs Kimura and Yamamoto, and Mr Brinkley. 


The Nippon Buddhist Eeseareh Association, which was 
established in 1928 with the object of promoting the study 
of Buddhism and its publication, held the seventh annual 
meeting on September the twenty-second and the twenty- 
third at the Eizan Gaku-in School at the foot of Mt. Hiei. 
Owing to the storm the previous day, September the twenty- 
first, which caused great damage to Kwansai district and 
interrupted traffic, the attendance was not so large but 
scholars presented the results of their serious study : 
“Method of Critical Study of Saint Nichiren’s Works,” 
Prof. Y. Azai of Eissho Daigaku; “On Kwangyo Mandala,” 
Prof. K. Ishiguro of Seizan Semmon Gakko; “Sudhana in 
the Avatamsaka,” Prof. H. Idzumi of Otani Daigaku: “The 
Principal Teachings of Eno (Hui-neng), the Sixth Patriarch 
of Zen,” Prof. K. Ito of Einzai Daigaku; “Study of the Old 
Tendai Books Eecovered in the Kanazawa Library,” Prof; E. 
Btani of Bukkyo Semmon Gakko; “View on the Bodhisattva 
Practice in the Prajna-’paramita and that in the Avatam- 
saka,” Prof. S. Suzuki of Tohoku Imperial University; 
“What is Muryogi?” Prof. W. Ogiwara of Taisho Daigaku; 
“ On Mahayanottara-tantra-sastra,” Prof. K. Tsukinowa of 
Eiukoku Daigaku; “Position of Ch'iu Chiu Ch'iieh iu the 
History of Transmission of Buddhism,” Prof E. Hadani of 
Kyoto Imperial University; “Study of Dhyana in Primitive 
Buddhism,” Prof. K. Masunaga of Komazawa Daigagu; 
“The Jodo Doctrine in the Japanese Tendai in the Middle 
Ages,” Prof. K. Yamaguehi of Hieizan Senshu-in. 
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The Buddhist Literature Exhibition (known as Daiz6-e), 
which has been opened annually since 1914 under the aus- 
pices of the Kyoto Buddhi^ College Federation for the 
purpose of showing the valuable books belonging to temples, 
libraries, and private persons, had for 1934 the twentieth 
exhibition from September the twenty-second to the twenty- 
third, at the Eizan library, and the lecture-hall of the Eizan 
Senshu Gaku-in and Emman-in Temple, where many old 
manuscripts and old editions belonging to the Eizan Library, 
Saikybji, Emman-in, and Homyoin, and many private per- 
sons were shown. 


In the death of the Eev Genyu Yamashita, the Abbot of 
Chion-in (the headquarters of the Jodo Sect), which took 
place on April 11, 1934, we have lost the oldest and the most 
beloved of all the Japanese Buddhists. 

Born on August 28, 1832, in the province of Owari, 
Abbot Yamashita became a priest at nine years of age and 
studied Buddhism for many years under various scholars of 
that time. After four years’ service as teacher in the Jodo 
School, Yamagnchi, he was appointed in 1874 to preside over 
Banzui-in temple, Tokyo. A few years later he was invited 
to take charge of Bnjoji temple, Owari, where he led a life 
devoted to the Nembutsu practice, exerting a great influence 
in the neighbourhood. 

In 1887 he was elected as the abbot of Hyakumanben 
Chionji, Kyoto, from which he retired afterwards to a temple 
in Kitano, Kyoto, intending to live the secluded life of a 
Nembutsu follower. His virtuous life, however, did not 
keep him long in retirement. In 1897, he was elected as 
the abbot of Zojoji, Tokyo, and in 1903, as the abbot of 
Chion-in, Kyoto, the post which he held through the rest 
of his life. 

As a religious man, he was not so much a scholar in 
Buddhism as a faithful believer in Amida. Taking pattern 
by Kwantsu, a famous modern Nembutsu follower, he led a 
life of NemlDutsu practice and often held special meetings 
to promote it. According to the true spirit of Honen, he 
preached that we should all recite the Nembutsu regardless 
of our natural endowments or capacities, for this is the way 
leading to a rebirth in the Pure land. 
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During Ms abbacy in CMon-in, lie rebuilt and repaired 
temples, promoted education, and encouraged social activi- 
ties. Tbe present prosperity 'of the J5do Sect owes him 
very much to him. 

All the Japanese Buddhists, especially those who belong 
to the Jodo Sect, expressed profound regret on being in- 
formed of the death of Abbot Yamashita which took place 
when he was one hundred and two years old. From the 
instant he died in an inner room of Chion-in temple amidst 
the ringing of bells and voices of Nembutsu the continuous 
practice of Nembutsu for forty-eight days and nights began 
in all the temples belonging to Chion-in. His funeral rites 
were held on May 4 on a grand scale with attendants of more 
than fifteen thousand, representing all parts of the Buddhist 
world. 


It may be of interest to our readers to learn of the statis- 
tics concerning Buddhist denominations, priests, and fol- 
lowers in Japan. 


Sects : 

(A) 

Tendai 

. 4,515 

Shingon 

. 11,758 

Eitsu 

23 

Jodo 

. 8,213 

Binzai 

. 6,075 

Soto 

.14,506 

Ubaku^ 

. 492 

SMn 

.19,666 

Nichiren 

. 5,093 

Ji 

, 496 

Tudzu-nembutsu . 

. 353 

Hoss5 

44 

Kegon 

32 

Grand Total . . . . 

.71,266 


(B) 

(C) 

(D)i 

249 

3,588 

2,069,019 

3,659 

10,951 

8,042,982 

48 

23 

34,047 

370 

6,461 

3,999,578 

154 

4,511 

2,300,509 

350 

11,916 

6,879,516 

7 

354 

111,312 

2,518 

15,941 

12,984,370 

1,156 

4,083 

3,226,112 

4 

342 

322,369 

4 

225 

133,222 

24 

13 

14.248 

6 

17 

22,819 

8,549 

58,425 

40,106,056 


(For the year 1931) 


1 (A)=Teinples, (B)=PreaeMrLg Stations, (C)=:Priests and Teachers, 
(B) rzFoUowers. 

2 Obakn, Soto, and Binzai all belong to one Zen sect. 
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Of the recent publications on Buddhism, important ones 
are Prof. Inadzu’s Study in Ndgdrjuna^s View of Sunyatd^ 
which contains (1) ' ‘Problem of Existence and Thing-in- 
Itself in the Sunyata Theory, (2) “To Practice from Exist- 
ence,’’ (3) “Problem of Thing and Form in the ^unyata 
Theory,” (4) “On Dharma,” and (5) “Conversion and 
Experience of Salvation”; Prof. K, Fuse’s The Making of 
the Saddharmapicndankasutra in which the author traces 
back to the proto-type of the sutra and divides four periods 
of its development; Prof. S. Suzuki ’s Study in the Primitive 
Kegon Philosophy which treats of the thoughts of the early 
Kegon Sect in China; Prof. H. Ui’s Practice of Mind-Only in 
which are collected “Ethical Thought in Buddhism” and 
many other essays; Prof. G. Honda’s The Inner and the Outer 
Form of 'Buddhist Scriptures which is also the collection of 
the author’s essays. 

Prof. Daiei Kaneko, who is the author of Outline of Bud- 
dhism, The World Beyond, The Concept of the Pure Land, 
and many other books on Buddhism, is now the author of 
Various Prollems in Buddhism, » 

In this book, he takes the subjective method of studying 
Buddhism according to his own spiritual needs in order that 
he may thereby realise better the Way he should walk. The 
book consists of five parts. The first part, “On the History 
of Buddhist Doctrine,” expresses the author’s view toward 
Buddhism in general, referring to the method of its study. 
In the second part, “Wisdom,” he treats of Buddhist 
Wisdom which differs from ordinary knowledge, and ex- 
plains that the former is rather an unselfish sympathy. In 
the third part, “View of the Universe,” he clarifies the 
meaning of causation, expounding that this life is the result 
of Karma. Whatever criticism scholars may give, the author 
contends, he cannot give up this idea, for it is the basis of 
Buddhist doctrine. In the fourth part, “Klesa (evil pas- 
sions),” the author claims that Buddhism rests upon the 
insight into our present state as it is. The fifth part, 
“ Samantabhadra Discipline,” expresses the ideal practice in 
Buddhism. The author concludes with these words: “It 
is only through the way of listening to the Dharma that 
Sudhana became equal to Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. This 
way of listening to the Dharma made his equal to Bpddha. 
What a profound significance it has!” 
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Besides these works, there are sorae publications of 
Sanskrit texts in Roman letters : Prof. Wogiwara and Tsuchi- 
da^s The Revised 8addharmapuhdarlka; Prof. S. Yama- 
guchi^s Madhyantavibhangatika by Sthiramati. The original 
MS of the latter was recovered in Nepal by Prof. Silvain 
Levi, but as this MS was not preserved in its complete form, 
Prof. Yamaguchi compared it with its Tibetan version and 
restored it as a complete text. It is published with the 
preface by Prof. Silvain Levi, The late Prof. Gessho Sasaki’s 
Mahdydna-samparigraha-msira, a comparative text of four 
Chinese versions, was published also recently with the 
Tibetan version by Prof. S. S. Yamaguchi. 

Zen Essays, First Series, being now out of print will be 
temporarily taken by the recently published Introduction to 
Zen Buddhism, It contains practically the same material as 
in Zen Essays, I, somewhat condensed and without the Cow- 
Herding Pictures. The price of the book is ¥ 3.50 plus 
postage, and it may be ordered from The Eastern Buddhist 
Society. 

The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk was published 
during the summer, 1934. It is fully illustrated by Rev 
Zenchu Sato from original paintings and both text and 
pictures show the life of the Zen monk from his entrance 
into temple life throughout his study. The price of the book 
is ¥5 plus postage and may be ordered from The Eastern 
Buddhist Society. 
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Publications of The Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, India : 

Annie Besant, President of the Theosophical Society, 
and the Changing World, by Bhagavan Das. 

The Third Olject of the Theosophical Society, by 0. W. 
Leadbeater, Adyar Pamphlet No. 184. 

Life as Ceremonial, by M. Besant-Seott, Adyar Pamphlet 
No. 185. 

Dr Besant as a Comrade and a Leader, by Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Adyar Pamphlet No. 186. 

Our Elder Brethren: The Great Ones in the World’s 
Service, edited by Annie Besant, D. L., President of 
the Theosophical Society, 1907-1933. 

The first of these is a booklet of 84 pages and is devoted 
to the appreciation of the work of the late president of the 
Theosophical Society, Dr Annie Besant. It traces this work 
of hers in its different forms and believes that the keynote 
of her life lay in the fact that she not only spread precious 
spiritual knowledge for the inner betterment of men, but 
also gave strenuous action for their outer betterment. As 
she believed herself to be a humble servant and missioner 
of the Spiritual Hierarchy which guides the evolution of 
humanity she was ever active in promoting the welfare of 
men whether in her work as president of the Theosophical 
Society, in her political work for Home Rule for India, or 
in the educational work of establishing colleges and schools. 
Theosophy was the guiding star of her life and the scatter- 
ing of its seed was close to her heart and much of her energy 
was devoted to this by the writing of hundreds of books 
and pamphlets and the giving of her thousands of lectures. 
She had many devoted followers all over the world and 
when she passed away in September 1933 she was sincerely 
mourned by thousands of persons in India, in Europe, in 
the Americas. She was a great leader, possessed of wonder- 
ful eloquence, high aspiration, generous in nature and with 
a magnetic personality which attracted to her and kept 
attached to her friends and adherents. When she died, the 
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world lost a great spiritual force. Sir Rg^naswami Aiyar 
considers her as comrade and leader for India and reyiews 
her work in politics, in journalism, and in education. 

Life a$ Ceremonial by M. Besant Scott was a lecture 
delivered at the European Federation of the Theosophical 
Society held at Vienna, July 1923. The author considers 
that life itself is ceremonial in which the liver endeavours 
to .carry out the great plan of the Great Hierarchy. The 
author believes that certain ceremonial forms in life and 
religion are helpful and writes specially of Masonry and its 
advantages to the aspiring Soul. 

The Third Object of the Theosophical Society by C. W. 
Leadbeater takes problems connected with the third object 
which is to investigate the powers latent in man and he 
advises the development of one’s own powers and to be active 
not passive in practising them and developing them. 

Communalism and Its Cure by Theosophy by Bhagavan 
Das is centered upon the thesis that Spiritual Wholeness, 
Health, is the only sure basis of all Material Welfare, 
Wealth. He urges that Moslems and Hindus should drop 
denominational and communal names and character and 
become simply and surely religious, scientific, rational and 
national. Separateness is disastrous, synthesis is needed 
and Humanist Patriotism under the influence of universal 
religion is the remedy for all troubles in India and else- 
where. There should be a spiritual league of all religions 
as complement of the League of All Nations* The author 
believes that the Theosophical Society and other associa- 
tions with similar objects can make valuable contribu- 
tion to the work of applying theoretical, philosophical, and 
psychological principles of scientific religion to human 
affairs. The material welfare of all depends upon the right 
performance of individual duties and several duties which 
should bring about a true Universal Brotherhood. 

Our Elder Brethren: The Great Ones in the World’s 
Service, edited by Annie Besant, D* L., President of the 
Theosophical Society, 1907-1933* ItJ.s stated that this book 
is an attempt to convey in words a faint reflection of the 
beauty and splendor of the Great Servants of the World. 
Every religion has a founder, the World Teacher, and he 
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has around Mm Ms immediate pupils called by different 
names in different religions, risMs, disciples, apostles, saints, 
BodMsattvas, and so on, "and recognised as teachers and 
organisers of the religion of which the foundations were 
laid by their head. This contributes to the Hierarchy of 
Masters. The members of the Hierarchy who are treated 
of in this book are Shri Shankaracharya, the Lord Buddha, 
the Great Sage of Hinduism; Tehuti ; Zarathustra ; Orpheus; 
the Supreme Singer; Shri Krishna the Bodhisattva or the 
Christ; the Lord Vaivasvata Manu; the Eishi Agastya; 
Pythagoras; a Future World-Teacher; Confucius; the Lord 
Muhammad; the Lord Chaitanya; the Noble Army of Mar- 
tyrs; Giordano Bruno; Guru Nanak; Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India. 

In an Appendix further considered are Jesus, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, Shri Eamanuja, and the Master Kakoczi. 
It is an interesting and suggestive exposition of the lives 
of these great teachers. 
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